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A WATCHWORD OF THE FLEET 


By A.Frrep Noyes 


For purposes of recognition at night, a small squadron of Elizabethan 
ships, crossing the Atlantic, adopted as a watchword the sentence, 


Before the world—was God. 


I 


They diced with Death. Their big sea-boots 
Were greased with blood. They swept the seas 
For England; and—we reap the fruits 
Of their heroic devilries! 
Our creed is in the cold machine, 
The inhuman devildoms of brain,— 
The bolt that splits the midnight main 
Loosed at a lever’s touch; the lean 
Torpedo; “twenty miles of power”; 
The steel-clad Dreadnoughts’ dark array! 
Yet . . . we that keep the conning tower 
Are not so strong as they 
Whose watchword we disdain. 
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II 


They laughed at odds for England’s sake! 
We count, yet cast our strength away. 
One Admiral with the soul of Drake 
Would break the fleets of hell to-day! 
Give us the splendid heavens of youth, 
Give us the banners of deathless flame, 
The ringing watchwords of their fame, 
The faith, the hope, the simple truth! 
Then shall the Deep indeed be swayed 
Through all its boundless breadth and length, 
Nor this proud England lean dismayed 
On twenty miles of strength, 
Or shrink from aught but shame. 


IIil 


Pull out by night, O, leave the shore 
And lighted streets of Plymouth town, 
Pull out into the Deep, once more! 
There, in the night of their renown, 
The same great waters roll their gloom 
Around our midget period; 
And the huge decks that Raleigh trod 
Over our petty darkness loom. 

Along the line the cry is passed 
From all their heaven-illumined spars, 
Clear as a bell, from mast to mast, 

It rings against the stars: 
Before the world—was God. 














EARTH HUNGER OR THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAND GRABBING 


By Witu1am GraHAM SUMNER 


[This article is in substance an unpublished address by the late Pro- 
fessor Sumner, given at Yale in 1897. The lapse of time has taken 
nothing from its interest and value. The reader will add for himself 
those examples of “political earth-hunger’” which have since led to 
wars in Africa and the Balkans.—Tue Epiror. | 


HE most important limiting condition on the status of 

human societies is the ratio of the number of their 
members to the amount of land at their disposal. It is 
this ratio of population to land which determines what 
are the possibilities of human development or the limits of 
what man can attain in civilization and comfort. 

Unoccupied land has been regarded by at least one 
economist as a demand for men, using “demand” in the 
technical economic sense. I should not like to be under- 
stood as accepting that view. Wild land or nature cannot 
be personified as wanting labor. It is not even an intel- 
ligible figure of speech. Much less can we think of economic 
demand as predicable of land or nature. Economic demand 
is a phenomenon of a market, and it is unreal unless it is 
sustained by a supply offered in the market in exchange 
for the thing demanded. If it is really nature that we have 
in mind, then the globe rolled on through space for centuries 
on centuries without a laborer upon it. The bare expanse 
of its surface was the scene of growth, change, and destruc- 
tion in endless series, and nature was perfectly satisfied. 
Nature means nothing but the drama of forces in action, 
and it is only a part of our vain anthropomorphism that we 
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think of their operation as “progressive” in proportion as 
they tend towards a state of things which will suit us men 
better than some other state. It is an excessive manifesta- 
tion of the same sentiment to talk of wild land as a demand 
for men. The desert of Sahara makes no demand for men; 
nature is fully as well satisfied to make a Sahara, when 
such is the product of her operations, as to make the wheat 
fields of Iowa or Dakota. Even in Iowa and Dakota, 
nature offers men no wages for labor. There are the land, 
the sunshine, and the rain. If the men know how to use 
those elements to get wheat there, and if they will work 
hard enough for it, they can get it and enjoy it. If not, 
they can lie down and die there on the fertile prairie, as 
many a man did before the industrial organization had 
expanded widely enough to embrace those districts. Nature 
went on her way without a throb of emotion or a deviation by 
a hair’s breadth from the sequence of her processes. 

It is by no means in the sense of any such rhetorical 
flourish or aberration that I say that the widest and most 
controlling condition of our status on earth is the ratio of 
our numbers to the land at our disposal. This ratio is 
changing all the time on account of changes which come 
about either in the number of the men or in the amount 
of the land. The amount of the land, again, is not a 
simple arithmetical quantity. As we make improvements 
in the arts a single acre is multiplied by a new factor and 
is able to support more people. All the improvements in 
the arts, of whatever kind they are, have this effect, and 
it is by means of it that, other things remaining the same, 
they open wider chances for the successive generations of 
mankind to attain to comfort and well-being on earth. All 
our sciences tell on the same ratio in the same way. Their 
effect is that by widening our knowledge of the earth on 
which we live, they increase our power to interpose in the 
play of the forces of nature and to modify it to suit our 
purposes and preferences. All the developments of our 
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social organization have the same effect. We are led by 
scientific knowledge, or driven by instinct, to combine our 
efforts by codperation so that we can make them more 
efficient—and “more efficient” means getting more sub- 
sistence out of an acre, so that we can support more people, 
or support the same number on a higher grade of comfort. 
This alternative must be borne in mind throughout the 
entire discussion of our subject. When we have won a 
certain power of production, we can distribute it in one of 
two ways: we can support a greater number or we can 
support the same number better. Further, we can divide 
it between the two ways, employing a part in each way. 
Here comes in what we call the “standard of living.” 
A population of high intelligence, great social ambition, 
and social self-respect or vanity, will use increased economic 
power to increase the average grade of comfort, not to 
increase the numbers. The standard of living is a grand 
social phenomenon, but the phrase has been greatly abused 
by glib orators and philosophers. The standard of living 
does not mean simply that we all vote that we are fine 
fellows and deserve grand houses, fine clothes, and good 
food, simply as a tribute to our nobility. The men who 
start out with the notion that the world owes them a-living 
generally find that the world pays its debt in the penitentiary 
or the poorhouse. Neither is the standard of living an 
engine which economists and reformers can seize upon and 
employ for their purposes. The standard of living is a 
kind of industrial honor. It costs a great deal to produce 
it and perhaps still more to maintain it. It is the fine flower 
of a high and pure civilization and is itself a product or 
result, not an instrumentality. If by careful education 
and refined living a man has really acquired a high sense 
of honor, you can appeal to it, it is true, and by its response 
it furnishes a most effective security for wide-reaching 
principles of action and modes of behavior; but the more 
anyone appreciates honor in character, the less he likes to 
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invoke it loudly or frequently. It is too delicate to be in 
use every day. It is too modest to be talked about much. 
If a man brags of his honor you know that he has not 
got much, or that it is not of the right kind. 

It is so with the standard of living. The social philoso- 
pher who realizes what it is, knows that he must not use it 
up. It is not to be employed as a means for economic 
results. On the contrary, to cultivate a high standard of 
living is the highest end for which economic means can be 
employed. For a high standard of living costs, and it costs 
what it is hardest for men to pay: that is, self-denial. It 
is not a high standard of living for a man to be so proud 
that he will not let his children go barefoot, meanwhile 
incurring debts for shoes which he never intends to pay for. 
The question is whether he will go without tobacco himself 
in order to buy them. The standard of living is, therefore, 
an ethical product; and a study of the way in which it is 
produced out of social and economic conditions is useful 
to sweep away a vast amount of easy and empty rhetoric 
about the relations of ethical and economic phenomena, by 
which we are pestered in these days. The standard of living 
reacts on the social organism in the most effective manner, 
not by any mystical or transcendental operation, but in a 
positive way and as a scientific fact. It touches the relation 
of marriage and the family and through them modifies the 
numbers of the population; that is, it acts upon that side 
of the population-to-land ratio which we are considering. 

Let us not fail to note, in passing, how economic, ethical, 
and social forces act and react upon each other. It is only 
for academical purposes that we separate them from each 
other. In reality they are inextricably interwoven. The 
economic system and the family system are in the closest 
relation to each other and there is a give and take between 
them at every point. What we call “ethical principles” 
and try to elevate into predominating rules for family and 
economic life are themselves only vague and inconclusive 
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generalizations to which we have been led, often uncon- 
sciously, by superficial and incompetent reflection on the 
experiences which family and economic life, acting far above 
and beyond our criticism or control, have suggested to us. 

So far we have seen that all the discoveries and inventions 
by which we find out the forces of nature and subjugate 
them to our use, in effect increase the supporting power of 
the land, and that the standard of living, by intelligently 
ordering the way in which we use our added power, prevents 
the dispersion of it in the mere maintenance of a greater 
number. 

It must further be noticed that all our ignorances, follies, 
and mistakes lessen the supporting power of the land. 
They do not prevent numbers from being born, but they 
lessen the fund on which those who are born must live, or 
they prevent us from winning and enjoying what the means 
at our disposal are really able to produce. All discord, 
quarrelling, and war in a society have this effect. It is 
legitimate to think of nature as a hard mistress against 
whom we are maintaining the struggle for existence. All 
our science and art are victories over her, but when we 
quarrel amongst ourselves we lose the fruits of our victory 
just as certainly as we should if she were a human opponent. 
All plunder and robbery squander the fund which has been 
produced by society for the support of society. It makes 
no difference whether the plunder and robbery are legal or 
illegal in form. Every violation of security of property 
and of such rights as are recognized in society has the same 
effect. All mistakes in legislation, whether sincere and 
innocent or dictated by selfish ambition and sordid greed, 
have the same effect. They rob the people of goods that 
were fairly theirs upon the stage of civilization on which 
they stood. All abuses of political power, all perversion 
of institutions, all party combinations for anti-social ends, 
have the same effect. All false philosophies and mistaken 
doctrines, although it may take a long time to find out which 
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ones are false, still have the same effect. 
cast away bread and seize a stone. 

All the old institutions which have outlived their useful- 
ness and become a cover for abuses and an excuse for error, 
so that the wars and revolutions which overthrow them are 
a comparative good, must also be regarded as clogs which 
fetter us in our attempts to grasp what our knowledge and 
labor have brought within our reach. In short, all these 
evils and errors bring upon us penalties which consist in this: 
that while with the amount of land at our disposal, its pro- 
ductiveness being what it is, and the power of our arts being 
what it is, and our numbers being what they are, we might 
reach a certain standard of well-being, yet we have fallen short 
of it by just so much as the effect of our ignorances, follies, 
and errors may be. We can express the effect of our mis- 
doing and misthinking by regarding it as so much subtracted 
from the resources and apparatus with which we are carrying 
on the struggle for existence. We make the mistakes, in 
large part, because we cannot convince ourselves what is 
error and what is truth. The element of loss and penalty 
which I have described is the true premium which is offered 
us for finding out where the truth lies. The greatest good 
we can expect from our scientific investigations and from our 
education, is to free us from these errors and to save us from 
these blunders. In this view, it is certain that a correct 
apprehension of social facts and laws would advance the 
happiness of mankind far more than any discovery of truth 
about the order of physical nature which we could possibly 
make. 

From one point of view, history may be regarded as show- 
ing the fluctuations in the ratio of the population to the land. 
The population of Greece underwent a very great reduction, 
during the three centuries before the Christian era, from 
the numbers which lived in great prosperity in the heroic 
period of the fifth century before Christ. The reasons for 
this have never been very satisfactorily ascertained, but it 
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may have been through the laziness and general worthless- 
ness of the population. The population of the Italian 
peninsula decreased at a high ratio during the period of 
the Roman Empire, and great areas of land went out of 
cultivation. The Roman system, after stimulating the 
whole Roman world to high prosperity by giving peace and 
security, next used up and exhausted the whole world, 
including Italy. In western Europe, the cultivated area 
and the population increased and decreased together during 
the whole feudal period, according as peace and security or 
anarchy and violence prevailed for periods and over areas. 
We may regard the maintenance of a great number in high 
comfort on a given area as the standard towards which 
success in solving economic and social problems is carrying 
us, or from which we are falling away when we fail to solve 
the problems of the time correctly. Taking wide sweeps 
of history, it is possible to see the “tides in the affairs of 
men” which are marked by these ebbs and flows of the 
population against the areas of waste land. 

It was the existence of waste land in the countries of 
western Europe during the Middle Ages that was all the 
time influencing the fate of the servile classes. 'The waste 
had high importance in the manor system; but as slow 
improvements were brought about in agriculture, the impor- 
tance of the waste declined. The lord desired to increase 
his income by reducing the waste to tillage. For this pur- 
pose he created tenures upon it on behalf of young men 
of the servile class, the terms of which were easier than 
those of the ancient and traditional tenures; or he allowed 
tenants to create petty holdings out of the waste on special 
terms which gave them a chance to win capital. However 
slight the claims were which the servile classes had upon 
the waste by law and custom, nevertheless the mass of wild 
land existing in and through the country was in fact a 
patrimony of theirs. Its economic effect upon their status 
and future was a thing which no laws or customs could cut 
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off. The wars, famines, and pestilences which decimated 
their ranks were a blessing to those who survived and who 
found themselves possessed of a monopoly of labor over 
against a superabundance of land. That is the economic 
status which gives the laborer control of the market and 
command of the situation. 

It was this state of things which freed the servile classes 
of France, England, and northern Italy. An advance in 
the arts by several great inventions greatly assisted the 
movement. The rise of the dynastic states, establishing 
civil institutions with greater security, peace, and order, 
worked in the same direction. The Church had been preach- 
ing doctrines for a dozen centuries which were distinctly 
unfavorable to servitude, and which did avail to produce 
conscientious misgivings and erratic acts hostile to servitude. 
The influence of these teachings is not to be denied, but it 
was trifling compared with the great economic changes which 
have been mentioned, in bringing about the emancipation 
of the servile classes. Here we have the reason for the 
earth-hunger of the mass of mankind. It is that the condi- 
tion of things which favors the masses, always assuming that — 
the guarantees of peace and order allow of industrial 
development, is one in which the area of land is large in 
proportion to the population. The servile classes contrib- 
uted little to their own emancipation except a dull and 
instinctive pushing or shirking by which they were enabled 
to win whatever amelioration of their status the changes in 
motion might bring to them. Often their prejudices, 
ignorance, and stupidity led them to oppose their own 
interest and welfare. It was the educated and middle 
classes which, by thought and teaching, wrought out all the 
better knowledge and, so far as human wit had anything to 
do with it, which indeed was not to any great extent, broke 
the way for a new order of things; and these classes, too, 
acted in general selfishly or short-sightedly. 

In any true philosophy of the great social changes, espe- 
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cially the emancipation of the servile classes, at the end of 
the Middle Ages, in the leading nations of western Europe, 
we must look upon the new power of production of the means 
of subsistence from the soil, in proportion to the numbers 
who were to share it, as the true explanation of those changes. 
The living men had won new power, new command over 
the conditions of life. They might abuse or waste that 
power, but when they had it, their greater welfare could be 
no great mystery. The expansion of life in every social 
domain did upset ideas and philosophies. It produced a 
religious and ecclesiastical revolution and entailed upon the 
civilized world religious wars, which produced a_ vast 
squandering of the new power. For all history teaches us 
that it is idle to hope that added power will be employed 
merely to go forward to simple and direct blessing of 
mankind. On the contrary, men are sure to go to fighting 
over it in one relation or another. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were full of wars which are interpreted 
in one way or another according to their immediate aspects, 
but which really were struggles of men, families, classes, 
and parties for the possession, control, and advantage of the 
new economic power. It is, however, a great and instructive 
fact to notice that, although the labor class knew least about 
the case, had least share in it, and were least considered by 
the active parties in it, they won the most by it. Everybody 
was working for them, not out of love for them, or out of 
intention, but because it was not possible to help it. 

Here we must be on our guard against a fallacy which 
is almost universal in connection with this matter. It is 
constantly denied, especially by reformers and revolutionists, 
that the labor class has won anything by the developments 
of modern civilization. It appears that the basis for 
this assertion is the fact that there were peasant, labor, and 
pauper classes centuries ago and that there are such still. 
A moment’s reflection shows that this is no proof. It would 
be necessary to show that these classes are now the descend- 
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ants of persons who formed the same classes in former 
centuries. Such is not the case. The merchants and 
bankers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were of 
humble origin. As they came out of the towns of that 
period, there is every reason to believe that, if their ancestry 
were traceable, we should find that they had sprung, two or 
three centuries earlier, from servile or menial origin. After 
enriching themselves, they bought land and “founded 
families.” They formed alliances, as soon as possible, with 
offshoots of the feudal nobility. The modern nobility of 
England and France has never been feudal. It is really a 
class of enriched citizens who have retired and become land- 
holders, so that their power is in wealth. They have, there- 
fore, with few exceptions, come up from the lower, and in the 
great majority of cases from the lowest, classes, as would 
be seen if the ancestral stream were followed far enough 
back. Having once passed the barrier, they are counted 
and count themselves amongst the nobles; and since the noble 
class, as a class, has continued, the movement of emancipa- 
tion, enfranchisement, and enrichment, which has been 
acting on the labor class through its most efficient families, | 
is lost sight of. There has been a counter-movement which 
is also almost universally unknown or ignored—that of 
impoverished families and persons of the nobility down into 
the ranks of trade and labor. 

In the enumeration of the great forces of class change 
which operated in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, I 
have reserved one for more special attention. The adven- 
turous voyagers who began to explore the outlying parts 
of the earth in the fifteenth century thought little, and cared 
less, about the peasants and artisans at home; but it was 
they more than any others who were fighting for the fortunes 
of those classes in the future. The very greatest, but, so 
far as I have seen, least noticed, significance of the discovery 
of America was the winning of a new continent for the 
labor class. This effect was not distinctly visible until the 
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nineteenth century, because this new patrimony of the labor 
class was not available until the arts of transportation were 
improved up to the requisite point at which the movement of 
men and products could be easily accomplished. Then, as 
we have seen in our time, the movement of men one way 
and food the other developed to great proportions. Is it 
not true, then, that this is the great significance of the dis- 
covery of America, and that we have as yet barely come to 
the point where we can see its significance? It is only later 
that the colonization of Australia has become important, 
and it is only at this moment that the colonization of Africa 
is beginning to intensify the same effect. What is that 
effect? It is that when the pressure of population on land 
in western Europe was becoming great, the later improve- 
ments in the arts—above all the use of steam and the open- 
ing of the outlying continents—have, in two ways at the 
same time, relieved that pressure. This combination has 
produced an industrial revolution, which is bringing in its 
train revolutions in philosophy, ethics, religion, politics, and 
all other relations of human society; for whenever you 
touch economic and industrial causes, you touch those which 
underlie all the others and whose consequences will inevitably 
ramify through all the others. The philosophers and all 
the resolution-makers of every grade come running together 
and shouting peans of victory to the rising power and the 
coming glory; and, therefore, they claim that they have 
made it all. It is totally false. They are themselves but 
the product of the forces, and all their philosophies and 
resolutions are as idle as the waving of banners on the 
breezes. Democracy itself, the pet superstition of the age, 
is only a phase of the all-compelling movement. If you 
have abundance of land and few men to share it, the men 
will all be equal. Each landholder will be his own tenant 
and his own laborer. Social classes disappear. Wages are 
high. The mass of men, apart from laziness, folly, and vice, 
are well off. No philosophy of politics or ethics makes them 
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prosperous. Their prosperity makes their political philoso- 
phy and all their other creeds. It also makes all their vices, 
and imposes on them a set of fallacies produced out of itself. 
It is only necessary to look about us in the world of to-day 
to see how true this all is. 

We may be very sure that the wheat from America has 
had far more effect on ideas in Europe than the ideas from 
America, and that the Old World aristocracies need care little 
for American notions if only American competition would 
not lower the rent of land. For the outlying continents 
affect not only those who go to them but also the whole labor 
class who stay at home. Even while they stay there the 
pressure of the whole reachable land-supply weighs upon the 
labor market and the land market at home; and it makes 
wages high, food cheap, and the rent of land low, all at once. 
That is what exalts the laborer and abases the landed aristo- 
crat, working both ways in behalf of democracy and equality. 
To it we can trace the wild passion for equality and all the 
levelling philosophy of the age. This is what makes that 
passion and that philosophy so irresistible, whether for the 
weal or the woe of the human race. For each man to have 
a wide area at his disposal, whether actually or only by 
economic effect spreading through the industrial organiza- 
tion, means that he has the conditions of existence within 
his control, that he is not ground down by poverty, that he 
is forced to seek no man’s protection, that he is cowed by 
no fear, that he is independent and “free,” that he can 
provide for his family without care and can accumulate 
capital too. If you ask him the reasons for all this, he will 
probably begin to talk about institutions and doctrines. 
If you will study the case, you will find that the same forces 
made him and the institutions too; and his faith in the 
institutions is like that of a savage who thinks that he would 
not have had success in hunting but for the fetish around his 
neck. . 

We may now see the real philosophy of colonization. It 
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is not simply because an old habitat becomes too crowded, 
although it is true that there is a kind of inertia, consisting 
of habit, love of home, fear of the unknown, differences of 
language, and so on, which keeps population settled until 
stress is felt. There is a great economic advantage in 
spreading such population as there is over all the land there 
is, although they cover it but thinly. This economic advan- 
tage is accompanied by a great social disadvantage. In a 
scattered population the social organization is low and the 
social activities are weak. Such institutions as churches, 
schools, libraries, and museums, which flourish only in great 
centres of population, are feeble or non-existent. The 
spread of population over a great area of land, however, puts 
the first absolute necessities of existence within easy reach 
of those who have nothing but muscular strength at their 
disposal. The internal movement of population in the 
United States has illustrated all this most obviously. The 
social inertia which has been mentioned is less effective in 
our old States to keep people from going to the new States 
than it is in Europe to prevent emigration to the new coun- 
tries. Hence we find that Iowa -has been largely settled 
by emigrants from Illinois, and Montana is now being 
settled by emigrants from Iowa. This is the phenomenon 
of earth-hunger, the apparently insatiable desire to get more 
land; and the reason for it lies in the facts which have been 
mentioned. With more land, there are higher wages, 
because no one will work for wages which are convertible into 
less goods than the laborer could get out of the land when 
used in the most lavish and wasteful manner. With more 
land, the manual unskilled laborer is raised in comparison 
with the skilled and educated laborer; that is, the masses 
are raised in comparison with the classes. When there is 
plenty of land, the penalties of all social follies, vices, and 
ignorance are light. ach man has plenty of the “rights 
of man” because he need only be, in order to be a valuable 
member of the society; he does not need high training and 
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education, as he would in an old and crowded society with 
a strict organization, high discipline, intense competition, 
and weighty sanctions upon success or failure. 

These facts of the social order are of the most fundamental 
and far-reaching importance. They are the facts which 
control the fate of the human race and produce the great 
phenomena which mark ages of history. They are the facts 
which, since the great geographical explorations of ie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, have spread the population 
of the European nations over the globe. The most enter- 
prising nations seized the advantage first and have pushed 
it farthest. 'The movements of population have been accel- 
erated by all the inventions which have facilitated trans- 
portation and communication. 

The only peoples who are affected by this redistribution of 
population are those who are enlightened enough to feel the 
forces which are bringing it about. In spreading over the 
globe, they have come in contact with the old populations 
which already occupied the outlying regions and who were 
on lower stages of civilization. The earth-hunger of the 
civilized men has produced a collision of the civilized and 
the uncivilized, in which the latter have often perished. Up 
to the present time, only one of the outlying nations—that is, 
Japan—has appeared able, as a nation, to fall into its place 
in the new order of things and to march on with it. The 
inevitable doom of those who cannot or will not come into 
the new world system is that they must perish. Philan- 
thropy may delay their fate, and it certainly can prevent 
any wanton and cruel hastening of it; but it cannot avert 
it because it is brought on by forces which carry us all along 
like dust upon a whirlwind. 

Here we have reached a point at which an important 
distinction must be made. So far I have spoken of those 
phenomena of earth-hunger which are economic and social. 
Men want more land without assignable limit, because in 
that way they get a good living more easily and improve 
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their class position. Let us call this economic earth-hunger 
to distinguish it from political earth-hunger, which will now 
demand our attention; for no sooner have men begun to 
spread over the earth and colonize it than the question of 
political jurisdiction over the new countries must arise. Is 
this jurisdiction a care and a burden? or is it an enjoyable 
good and a means of glory? This question has not yet 
been answered. I hope to throw some light on it. Hith- 
erto, great colonies and dependencies and vast possessions 
in outlying territories have been regarded as producing 
national greatness and ministering to national glory; and 
to this day the civilized nations are acting as if it were the 
simplest common sense to seize more territory if at any time 
it is possible. By political earth-hunger, therefore, I mean 
the appetite of states for territorial extension as a gratifica- 
tion of national vanity. 

The distinction between economic earth-hunger and politi- 
cal earth-hunger is to be very carefully noted. If there is 
good wheat land in Manitoba, the people of Minnesota and 
Iowa will want to go there and get the use of it. It is 
not because they have not enough where they are. There 
is no such conception as enough when more can be had. It 
is because they find an economic advantage in spreading 
over more. If they did not, they would not go. This is 
economic earth-hunger. There is, however, in Manitoba, 
a civilized government with law, rights, and police. Such 
being the case, there is no need that those who emigrate 
thither should assume the civil jurisdiction. In the case 
of Texas, on the other hand, in the early days of its settle- 
ment there was such need. The political extension was 
needed to support the economic extension, because Mexico 
was not furnishing the guarantees of peace and order. 
Everything in connection with that matter was construed 
by its bearings on slavery; and that meant, on the distribu- 
tion of political power in our own body politic. The people 
of New England then denounced the economic earth-hunger 
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as well as the political earth-hunger. In a calmer view of 
the retrospect, both appear justifiable in that case. The 
later aggression on Mexico and the appropriation of her 
territory was another matter. 

There are two very different modes of exploiting the 
outlying regions of the globe, which need to be distinguished 
from each other. Civilized men may go out to spend a 
few years winning such wealth as they can, with the inten- 
tion of returning and enjoying it at home; or they may go to 
establish new homes, expecting that their descendants will 
reside in the new countries. The latter class alone are 
colonists, in the proper sense of the term. The English 
have far surpassed all other nations in the extent to which 
they have been true colonists, and that is the reason why 
they have held a more secure foothold in a greater number 
of places than any other European nation. We must 
count our own country into their achievements in this 
respect. The same energy and enterprise which made them 
open this country to settlement, has made them open others, 
the jurisdiction of which they still retain. “Land-grabbing” 
is only a more colloquial expression for earth-hunger; but 
it must be admitted that to grab land for the purpose of 
settling and colonizing is to perform a far greater service 
to our race than to grab it for the sake of exploiting its 
riches and then leaving it in order to spend the product in 
European luxury. 

Rodbertus, the German socialist, interpreted the last 
three hundred years of exploration and colonization as an 
exploitation and consumption of the outlying parts of the 
globe by the old centres of civilization. In this observation 
he gave proof of a more philosophical view of the phenomena 
than anyone else had taken. Let us see how far it was true. 
We have already had occasion to notice that the Roman 
Empire was a grand system of exhaustion and consumption 
of all the rest of the world by the Roman city. It was the 
study of this fact which led Rodbertus to the observation 
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which has been quoted. He regarded the modern move- 
ments of world-commerce and colonization as having the 
same character. If the people of the civilized nations of 
Europe go out to the ends of the earth only to exploit them 
in the way which I have described, and if, in that process, 
they exterminate the aborigines, then the view which Rod- 
bertus suggests has a great deal of truth in it. If the 
European nations carve up the globe into sections which 
they appropriate and govern with a view to their own 
interests only, maintaining the political jurisdiction for 
that purpose only, and fighting with each other for the 
plunder, then his view is the right one; and the whole 
extension of commerce and colonization for three hundred 
years past has been a system of extortion, oppression, and 
greed. If, on the other hand, the system of commerce and 
colonization has consisted in planting and building up com- 
monwealths in America, Australia, and South Africa, to 
become independent centres of civilization, self-governing 
communities, developing their own powers for their own 
interests and entering into the world’s commerce, by which 
all the people of the globe share all the resources of the 
globe, then the observation of Rodbertus is a calumny and 
not the truth. 

As a fact of history, we know that the former of these 
systems of relation between Europe and the outlying con- 
tinents did prevail until the present century. It is not 
extinct yet. Spain to a considerable degree and France 
to a less degree still cling to the notion of dependent colonies 
as things worth having for what the mother country, in 
antagonism to their own interest and certainly in antagonism 
to that of any other European nation, can get out of 
them. Germany has only entered upon colonial enterprise 
within this generation, and she seems to be disposed to develop 
her colonial policy quite upon the old lines. The policy of 
England in this entire matter is so much more enlightened 
than that of any other nation, that it stands upon a separate 
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plane and conforms to the second of the two systems which 
I have described above, as completely as if Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa were actually independent common- 
wealths like the United States. In regard to all these 
outlying states, the European hegemony of the globe is 
entirely broken, and they constitute, with the leading 
European states, a great family of equal commonwealths 
which, taken in its entirety, constitutes civilized society. In 
this aspect, earth-hunger appears less sordid than in the 
days of the colonial system. It is only a name for the 
process by which the human race occupies its patrimony, 
and by which civilization overcomes barbarism throughout 
the earth. He who supposes, however, that this process 
can go on smoothly and peacefully must be little versed 
in history or in human nature. 

Two systems of relation between the old centres of popu- 
lation and the outlying continents have been distinguished: 
one of which was created by the European states as soon 
as the outlying continents were opened; the other of which 
was introduced by the revolt of these North American 
colonies in 1775 and has been further built up by the English 
colonies and the United States since. The former system 
was the “colonial system.” According to that, Europe 
was the head of the globe, in relation to which all the out- 
lying parts were placed as subordinate members. The 
statesmen and diplomats of Europe around their council 
tables quarrelled and strove with each other and allotted 
amongst themselves the divisions which they made. The 
colonists participated in these strifes. Our colonists, as we 
well know, had a “policy” as long as the French owned 
Canada, the Spaniards Florida, and the Dutch New York. 
War was always welcome in Europe because it gave a 
chance to seize another country’s outlying possessions. 
War was always welcome here because it gave the colonists 
a chance to try to drive the French off the continent. Our his- 
torians accept this policy as sound and approve of it; but 
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what did the colonists gain by driving the French out of 
Canada, or what harm would it have done, politically speak- 
ing, if they had stayed there until this day? Economically, 
Canada would not probably have been as rapidly or wisely 
developed as it has been. In the Revolutionary War, that 
habit of looking at things which had become traditional in 
the colonies made it seem a matter of the first necessity to 
conquer Canada or to force her to join the revolt, although 
she chose not to do so. The only effects which are dis- 
cernible, of the fact that she has been outside, are that we 
have been free from some race and religious discords which 
would have tormented us if she had been in, and that we have 
not been allowed to have free trade with her as we should 
have had if she had been in. Our congressional and news- 
paper statesmen agree that this latter has been a great gain 
to us, or that free trade with Canada would have been a 
great harm; but within a few months they have manifested 
an eager disposition to conquer Canada, as if free trade with 
her would be a great blessing, provided that we could get 
at it through a war of conquest and could impose it by 
compulsion, and provided also that we could, by absorbing 
her, get the race war and the religious war added to our 
political burdens at the same time. These are the paradoxes 
and follies of earth-hunger on its political side. On the 
south we quarrelled with Spain as long as she held Florida 
and Louisiana. Then we quarrelled with Mexico until we 
had taken Texas and California. We have inherited our 
full share of the appetite which I have called political earth- 
hunger. Internal troubles and the time required to digest 
the last meal have allayed it for a period, but it will 
awaken again. 

Earth-hunger is the wildest craving of modern nations. 
They will shed their life-blood to appease it. It gratifies 
national vanity and economic expansion both at once. No 
reasoning can arrest it and no arguments satisfy it. At 
the present moment the states of Europe are carving up 
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Africa as they carved up America in the eighteenth century. 
They set about the process ten years ago with most com- 
mendable deliberation, and with an attempt to establish 
rules of order for the process; but they are already snarling 
and growling at each other over the process, like hungry 
tigers over their prey. Germany and Italy, the two latest 
colonizers and the two whose domestic burdens and condi- 
tions fit them least for colonial enterprise, are the most 
eager and rapacious of all. The notion is that colonies are 
glory. The truth is that colonies are burdens,—unless they 
are plundered, and then they are enemies. Russia is spread- 
ing her control over central Asia, although the internal 
cohesion of her empire is so weak that it will probably break 
in pieces under any great strain. France, after enormous 
losses in Tonkin, has just conquered Madagascar and joined 
England in carving up Siam. 

The confusion between the economic use and the political 
jurisdiction is one of the strongest and most mischievous 
with which we have to deal. The best thing which could 
happen, from our point of view, is that England should 
“grab” all the land on the globe which is not owned by some 
first-class power. She would govern it all well, on the most 
enlightened and liberal principles, and we could all go to 
it for pleasure or gain as our interests might dictate. She 
would then have all the trouble, care, and responsibility, and 
we should all share the advantages. If there is a gold mine 
in Guiana and if England gets the political jurisdiction of 
it, the English nation or exchequer will not get a grain of 
gold from the mine. If Englishmen get some of it, they 
can only do so by going to the mine and digging as indi- 
viduals. Individuals of any other nationality can go there 
and do the same. If Americans want to go there, they 
will undoubtedly have better chances if the civil jurisdiction 
of the district is English than if it is Venezuelan. 

Now let us not exaggerate, especially by ignoring what 
is sound and true in the old doctrines. Our own contests 
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with Spain in Florida and Louisiana were unavoidable. She 
was not competent to govern her dependencies in a way 
to make them safe neighbors. She did not fulfill her duties 
in international law and comity. In Louisiana she held the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. She tried to use her posi- 
tion there to make the river and the Gulf of Mexico Spanish 
waters. Such pretensions were inadmissible. They rested 
on obsolete doctrines. She did not accept or fulfill the 
duties which would have devolved upon her in consistency 
with her own doctrines. Her claims were based on abstract 
rights which she alleged and which, if they had been 
admitted, would have been purely dogmatic. They did not 
rest on facts, or relations, or an adjustment of mutual 
interests; and they were not maintained with due responsi- 
bility such as must always go with a claim of right. The 
case was one, therefore, in which a civilized state of inferior 
rank could not maintain its hold on territory against a 
civilized state of higher rank. It was only another phase 
of the case presented by uncivilized tribes which try to hold 
territory against civilized colonists. There is, therefore, 
some truth to be admitted in the doctrine of “manifest 
destiny,” although the doctrine is, like most doctrines in 
politics, a glib and convenient means of giving an appear- 
ance of rationality to an exercise of superior force. The 
truth in the doctrine is that, as a matter of fact and in the 
long run, an incompetent holder will not be able to main- 
tain possession of territory when another nation which will 
develop it according to its capacity, is ready to take it. A 
contemporary instance is furnished by the Transvaal, where 
the Boers certainly cannot maintain their independence and 
authority unless they prove themselves competent to main- 
tain such civil institutions as are adequate to further the 
development of the territory. 

Furthermore, civilized nations may find themselves face 
to face with the necessity of assuming the jurisdiction over 
territory occupied by uncivilized people, in order to police 
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it and give local peace, order, and security, so that industry 
and commerce may be prosecuted there. The European 
nations now have this necessity in Africa. The fact remains, 
however, that the use of the land for production, and the 
political jurisdiction of the territory, are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. What men want is to get at the land so as 
to till it and otherwise use it for industrial purposes. The 
political jurisdiction is a burden which is just so much of 
a drawback from the gain of using the land. If the indus- 
trial use could be got without taking the political jurisdic- 
tion, it would be far better. In other words, if the natives 
of any territory could maintain the customs and institutions 
which are necessary in order that peaceful industry and 
commerce may go on, that is a state of things which is far 
more desirable than that there should be any supersession 
of the native authority by any civilized state. The latter 
step is an irksome and harmful necessity for the state which 
makes it. 

As illustrations of the principles here suggested, we may 
notice the following cases. There can be no need for 
any civilized state to assume the government of Japan. It 
is very possible that there may soon be need for superseding 
the native government of China. There is need for super- 
seding the native government of Turkey, and nothing 
prevents it but the jealousy of the Christian governments 
towards each other. There was need a few years ago for 
superseding the native government of Egypt. The country 
was in anarchy and its position on the road to India made 
that unendurable. It has been, is, and will be necessary 
for states to extend their political jurisdiction over outly- 
ing territory, whether they do it willingly or unwillingly. 
Nothing that has been said about the political aspect of earth- 
hunger should be understood as denying or ignoring that; 
but this necessity is presented as an unwelcome burden and 
not in the least as a glorious achievement of prosperity and 
profit. 
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The most striking instance of all is that of Cuba as our 
statesmen are now forcing it upon us. It is possible that 
the island may fall into anarchy and that it might become 
necessary for us to take it under our control; but measures 
are now proposed which would set in train a movement for 
us to take it as an appropriation of a property supposed to 
be valuable; that is, as a satisfaction of greed, not as sub- 
mission to an unwelcome duty. If we should so take it, 
-we should find ourselves face to face with an alternative, 
either to hold it as a dependency or to take it into our Union 
and let it help to govern us. One branch of the dilemma 
is as appalling as the other. The fathers of this republic 
created a peculiar form of confederated state formed of 
democratic republics. 'They meant to secure us a chance to 
live in peace, happiness, and prosperity, free from the social 
burdens which had cursed the civilized nations of the Old 
World. We were to be free from war, feudalism, state church, 
balance of power, heavy taxation, and what Benjamin 
Franklin called the “pest of glory.” We were to have 
none of the traditions which made a nation’s “greatness” 
depend on the pomp and ceremony of courts and the luxury 
of great officers. We were to have no grand diplomacy 
and no “high politics,” as the French and Germans call it. 
High politics are those great questions of national policy 
which are reserved for royal persons and great dignitaries 
of church and state to decide. They might also be called 
so because they “come high” to the common people. But 
if we are to have what the fathers of the republic planned 
for us, we must submit to the limitations which are inevi- 
table in the plan. One of them is that we can never have 
an imperial policy and can hold no subject dependencies. 
There is no place for them in the system, and the attempt 
to hold and administer them would produce corruption 
which would react on our system and destroy it. On the 
other hand, the old Federalists were right when they insisted — 
that we could not carry on our confederacy unless the mem- 
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bers of it were approximately on a level of political and 
industrial development. We are suffering at present from 
a proof of it in the position and power of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, which are certainly as foreign to democracy 
as anything can possibly be. ‘To admit Senators from 
Cuba, whether they were natives or carpet-bag Americans, 
would be to prove that we had lost that political sense which 
has always characterized our people and which is our chief 
political reliance. 

These instances go to show that the question of territorial 
extension is a question of expediency, and that it depends 
upon the occasion and upon the circumstances of the nation 
itself whether it is wise to extend territorial jurisdiction and 
responsibilities or not. In any case, those states only are 
prepared for colonization and foreign responsibilities whose 
internal cohesion is intense; for every extension of territory 
brings with it a strain upon the internal organism. If we 
had never taken Texas and northern Mexico, we never 
should have had any secession. 

Let us now turn our attention back to the historical 
development, in order to notice the effects following the inde- 
pendence of European control which was won first by 
these North American colonies and afterwards by those of 
Spain. 

In the disruption of the colonial system the position of 
the former Spanish colonies of South and Central America 
has been peculiar. They passed out of the domination of 
Spain, yet they have never won good standing as indepen- 
dent states in the family of nations. In the early Twenties 
of this century, their status became an object of interest 
to Great Britain and the United States, and the relation 
of the United States to them became a subject of political 
contention here. The Panama Congress was an attempt 
to organize the states of the western continent under the 
hegemony of the United States for the purpose of declaring 
the independence of the western continent of European 
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control. It was really a revolt against the old colonial 
system such as has been above described, and it might 
properly be regarded as the sequel to the revolt of the 
thirteen North American colonies and a completion of the 
revolution which that revolt began in the relations between 
Europe and the outlying continents. The Panama Congress 
was, therefore, an act of political policy and, in that light, 
far more important than two vague dogmatic utterances in 
Monroe’s message which attempted to formulate the view 
of those relations which the independent states of the New 
World had adopted in place of the old notion of Europe 
as the head and governor of the civilized nations of the 
whole globe. 

If the Panama Congress had been carried out to a con- 
clusive result, its effects might have been important. It 
became a matter of contest between parties here in one of 
the bitterest party fights in our political history—that 
between the Adams administration and the Jackson opposi- 
tion. The confused and imperfect results left material 
for endless wrangling about interpretations of the Monroe 
doctrine. These interpretations are a mine of rhetorical 
wealth to the political dogmatizer. He can get out of it 
any great principle that he wants; and when a political 
dogmatizer gets a great principle, he is equipped for any 
logical necessity which he may encounter. He builds deduc- 
tion on deduction, and if he finds that his foundation is 
after all too narrow for the needs of his argument, he can 
always go back to it and develop the fundamental principle, 
as he calls it, or tack on a logical deduction which he says 
was implicit in it. The history of theological doctrine and 
of all social and political principle-spinning shows what a 
facile and futile process this is. History contains instances 
enough to show us the frightful burden which a doctrine 
may be. It comes with the prestige of tradition, antiquity, 
and perhaps a great name, to take away from the living 
generation the right to do their own thinking and to compel 
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them to sacrifice their lives and happiness against their will 
and without the consent of their own reason and conscience. 

In his message of December 17, 1895, President Cleve- 
land referred to the balance-of-power doctrine as a parallel 
of the Monroe doctrine. The example was unfortunate if 
the parallel had been true. What oceans of blood and 
mountains of treasure have been spent for the balance-of- 
power doctrine! And what result is there to show for it 
all? We have had in our history many doctrines: America 
for the English; no taxation without representation; state 
rights; separation of purse and sword; manifest destiny; 
the self-expanding power of the Constitution; God’s pur- 
pose to civilize the earth by African slavery; and I know 
not how many others. Some of them are obsolete or for- 
gotten. Others it has cost us frightful sacrifices to set 
aside. Inasmuch as a United States Senator has referred 
to the doctrine of Washington’s “Farewell Address,” that 
we should avoid entangling alliances with foreign nations, 
as the “Washington fetish,” I may perhaps be allowed to 
call the Monroe doctrine the “Monroe fetish.” We should 
do best to declare our emancipation from all doctrines, to 
do our own thinking on all our own questions, and to act 
according to our own reason and conscience, not according 
to anybody’s traditional formula. There is all the more 
reason for this because you will observe that the men who 
are trying to force us to do what they advocate, by shouting 
“Monroe” at us, all drop the Monroe doctrine as soon as 
their use of it is proved false in history and by the record,— 
but they do not drop the plans they propose on that account. 
If, then, they do not abide by Monroe, but only use his 
name as a club with which to stun us, let us repudiate Monroe 
at the outset so that we may stand on an even footing. If 
I were an educated young man now growing up, I would 
not allow anybody to entail any formula on me that would 
fetter my judgment of questions and cases which may arise. 

There is, however, a parallel to the Monroe doctrine 
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which is far closer both in history and philosophy than the 
balance-of-power doctrine, and that is the colonial policy 
as it has been described in this paper. It has been shown 
how, historically and in obedience to the strongest forces 
which work upon the social and industrial organization, the 
opening-up of the outlying continents produced great 
movements of commerce and great redistributions of popu- 
lation. The colonial policy of the governments was an 
application of statecraft and diplomacy to the situation. 
The earth was drenched in blood through the eighteenth 
century in obedience to that policy. It has also been shown 
how the Monroe doctrine and the Panama Congress were 
parts of a grand movement which marked the definite end 
of the colonial policy as to America. So far, good; but 
now out of the end of that period springs up a source of 
new woe. The Monroe doctrine as often interpreted really 
amounts to a new doctrine that the globe is to be divided 
into two independent halves, the eastern and the western. 
This doctrine is to take the place of the doctrine that the 
globe is a unit ruled from and by Europe. 

Is the new doctrine any better than the old one? Is it 
any more tenable? Is it not certain to take the place of 
the old one as the fetish for which our children must spend 
their blood and their property as our fathers did for the 
old colonial system? Is it anything but an affectation, a 
pose which cannot be maintained except for a time and for a 
purpose, to say that we will control this continent and 
refrain from meddling in the other? Does the United 
States intend to abstain from forming relations of all kinds 
with the nations of the eastern continents as her interests 
and affairs may dictate? Have we not within a year been 
forced to protect our citizens in China and Armenia, and 
were we able to hold aloof from the war between China 
and Japan? Does the United States intend to deny that 
the states of South America are independent states open to 
access by any other nations and liable to have any kind of 
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friendly or unfriendly relations with European states such 
as any two independent states may have with each other? 
Does the United States hold aloof from the present develop- 
ment of Africa, assuming that Americans will never engage 
in commerce there or never have interests there; or, does 
the United States assume that when civilized powers are 
in control, it will be possible for everyone to carry on trade 
and industry there with peace and security? It is evident 
that if to these questions are given the answers which a 
great many people in this country have recently seemed dis- 
posed to give, the new doctrine of dual division of the globe 
is to take the place of the colonial doctrine of European 
headship of the world, as the cause of strife, bloodshed, and 
waste to the whole human race. 

We are already living under a régime created by manipu- 
lation of import duties, by which prices for all the great 
manufactured products are raised here from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent above the prices in other civilized countries. 
The ground alleged for this policy is that wages are high 
here. Undoubtedly they are higher here than in western 
Europe, at least for unskilled laborers; this situation is 
accounted for by the facts about the land-supply which I 
discussed in the beginning of this essay. It is now proposed 
to restrict immigration into this country, and the favorite 
reason alleged is to close our labor market and make wages 
high. Then there is another proposition earnestly advo- 
cated, that is, to cut this continent off from the rest of the 
world and to give it a monetary system of its own. I say 
nothing now of the absurdity and impossibility of these 
propositions, in which respect no one of them is worse than 
either of the others, when examined by a student of political 
economy. ‘They have a certain coherence and consistency 
in their error, although they are mutually destructive of 
each other. What I now desire to do is, by putting these 
things together and connecting them with the doctrine of 
political isolation of the western continent, to show the 
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fallacy and absurdity, as well as the extravagance, of this 
whole set of notions. Try to imagine this western continent 
politically separated from intercourse with the rest of 
mankind; with commerce interdicted by taxes in order to 
produce industrial independence; with immigration forbid- 
den in order to make and maintain a rate of wages here 
having no relation to the rate of wages elsewhere; and with 
an independent monetary system planned to make prices 
here independent of those in the rest of the world. You will 
see how preposterous such a programme is, and what a 
satire it is on our boasted intelligence that we are forced to 
give it serious attention. 

There is another view of the political organization of the 
globe which we had supposed to be already well on towards 
realization. It has been mentioned above. It is the view 
of the states of the globe as forming a great family of 
nations, united by a growing body of international law, 
creating institutions as they are needed to regulate inter- 
national relations, bound together in community of interest 
by free commerce, communicating to each other the triumphs 
won by each in science and art, sharing their thoughts by 
a common literature in which the barriers of language are 
made as little effectual as possible, and thus creating one 
society of the enlightened nations independent of state 
boundaries. Such an idea need only be expressed to show 
that it is the only conception of the relation of nations to 
each other which fits the enlightenment of our day. It is 
not in the least an ideal or a dream. It is only a construc- 
tion of facts such as our international law already recognizes 
and rests upon. It does not preclude war between these 
nations, for nothing can preclude war; but it reduces the 
chances of it by extending the sway of reason and introduc- 
ing into international relations ideas and institutions with 
which all enlightened nations are already familiar. Such 
a conception of international relations does not quench 
earth-hunger. Nothing can quench that; for, as we have 
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seen, it is the impulse which drives the human race to enter 
upon and enjoy its patrimony, the earth; but such a con- 
ception of the civilized races of the world in their relation 
to each other would bring into a clear light the difference 
between the extension of industry and commerce on the 
one side, and political aggrandizement on the other. This 
distinction is no new thing. It is recognized and acted 
upon by all the most enlightened economists, publicists, and 
statesmen in the world. Neither is there anything new in 
the view of history and of the conflicts of policy which have 
here been presented; but if that view is true, then the Mon- 
roe doctrine, or the doctrine of the dual political organization 
of the nations of the earth, is a barbaric stumbling-block in 
the way of enlightened international policy. 

The United States enjoys a privileged position such as 
no other community of men ever has occupied in the world’s 
history. European statesmen live under a constant strain, 
day and night, to avoid war. Our statesmen can afford to 
trifle with the notion of war and to talk recklessly without 
danger of consequences. We have no strong neighbors. 
We are under no obligation to maintain great armaments. 
We have no heavy debt. If we are heavily taxed, it is our 
own choice. No enemy will attack us. We can live in 
prosperity and enjoy our security if we choose. Our earth- 
hunger is satisfied for the present, and we can enjoy its 
satisfaction. It is also provided for far into the 
future. Here, then, the property-less classes can live in 
comfort and acquire property. Our government is also the 
only one which has ever been founded with provision, in its 
political theories and institutions, against political earth- 
hunger. We may turn around in our folly, if we choose, 
and ask: “What is all this worth?’ We may throw it 
away and run in chase of all the old baubles of glory, and 
vanity, and passion. If we do, we shall only add another 
to the long list of cases in which mankind has sacrificed the 
greatest blessings in pursuit of the greatest follies. 














AN EVER PRESENT MYSTERY 
By JoHn Burrovucus 


N this world of change is there any other change to be 

compared with that in matter, from the dead to the liv- 
ing,—a change so great that most minds feel compelled to 
go outside of matter and invoke some super-material force 
or agent to account for it? The least of living things is 
so wonderful, the phenomena it exhibits are so funda- 
mentally unlike those of inert matter, that we invent a word 
for it, vitality; and having got the word, we conceive of 
a vital force or principle to explain vital phenomena. 
Hence vitalism—a philosophy of living things, more or less 
current in the world from Aristotle’s time down to our 
own. It conceives of something in nature super-mechanical 
and super-chemical, though inseparably bound up with these 
things. There is no life without material and chemical 
forces, but material and chemical forces do not hold the 
secret of life. This is vitalism as opposed to mechanism, 
or scientific materialism, which is the doctrine of the all- 
sufficiency of the physical forces operating in the inor- 
ganic world to give rise to all the phenomena of the organic 
world—a doctrine coming more and more in vogue with the 
progress of physical science. Without holding to any belief 
in the supernatural or the teleological, and while adhering 
to the idea that there has been, and can be, no break in the 
causal sequence in this world, may one still hold to some 
form of vitalism, and see in life something more than 
applied physics and chemistry ? 

Is biology to be interpreted in the same physical and 
chemical terms as geology? Are biophysics and geophysics 
one and the same? One may freely admit that there can 
not be two kinds of physics, nor two kinds of chemistry—not 
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one kind for a rock, and another kind for a tree, or a man. 
There are not two species of oxygen, nor two of carbon, nor 
two of hydrogen and nitrogen—one for living and one for 
dead matter. The water in the human body is precisely the 
same as the water that flows by in the creek or that comes 
down when it rains; and the sulphur and the lime and the 
iron and the phosphorus and the magnesium are identical, 
so far as chemical analysis can reveal, in the organic and the 
inorganic worlds. But, are we not compelled to think of 
a kind of difference between a living and a non-living body 
that we cannot fit into any of the mechanical or chemical 
concepts that we apply to the latter? Professor Loeb, with 
his “Mechanistic Conception of Life,” Professor Hender- 
son of Harvard, with his “Fitness of the Environment” 
(just published), Professor Le Dantec of the Sorbonne in 
Paris, with his volume on “The Nature and Origin of Life,” 
published a few years since, Professor Schafer, Presi- 
dent of the British Association, Professor Verworn of Bonn, 
and many others find in the laws and properties of matter 
itself a sufficient explanation of all the phenomena of life. 
They look upon the living body as only the sum of its 
physical and chemical activities; they do not seem to feel 
the need of accounting for life itself—for that something 
which confers vitality upon the heretofore non-vital ele- 
ments. That there is new behavior, that there are new 
chemical compounds called organic—tens of thousands of 
them not found in inorganic nature,—that there are new 
processes set up in aggregates of matter—growth, assimila- 
tion, metabolism, reproduction, thought, emotion, science, 
civilization,—no one denies. 

How are we going to get these things out of the old 
physics and chemistry without some new factor or agent 
or force? To help ourselves out here with a “vital prin- 
ciple,” or with spirit, or a creative impulse, as Bergson does, 
seems to be the only course open to certain types of mind. 
Positive science cannot follow us in this step, because science 
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is limited to the verifiable. The stream of forces with which 
it deals is continuous; it must find the physical equivalents 
of all the forces that go into the body in the output of 
the body, and it cannot admit of a life force which it cannot 
trace to the physical forces. 

What has science done to clear up this mystery of vitality’ 
Professor Loeb, our most eminent biologist, has suc- 
ceeded in fertilizing the eggs of some low forms of sea life 
by artificial means; and in one instance, at least, it is 
reported that the fatherless form grew to maturity. This 
is certainly an interesting fact, but takes us no nearer the 
solution of the mystery of vitality than the fact that certain 
chemical compounds may stimulate the organs of reproduc- 
tion, helps to clear up the mystery of generation; or the 
fact that certain other chemical compounds help the diges- 
tive and assimilative processes and further the metabolism 
of the body, assists in clearing up the mystery that attaches 
to these things. In all such cases we have the living body 
to begin with. The egg of the sea-urchin and the egg of 
the jelly-fish are living beings that responded to certain 
chemical substances, so that a process is set going in their 
cell life that is equivalent to fertilization. It seems to me 
that the result of all Professor Loeb’s valuable inquiries is 
only to give us a more intimate sense of how closely mechani- 
cal and chemical principles are associated and identified with 
all the phenomena of life and with all animal behavior. 
Given a living organism, mechanics and chemistry will then 
explain much of its behavior—practically all the behavior 
of the lower organisms, and much of that of the higher. 
Even when we reach man, our reactions to the environment 
and to circumstances play a great part in our lives; but 
dare we say that will, liberty of choice, ideation, do not 
play a part also? How much reality there is in the so-called 
animal will, is a problem; but that there is a foundation 
for our belief in the reality of the human will, I, for one, 
do not for a moment doubt. The apparent discontinuity 
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here is only apparent and not real. We meet with the same 
break when we try to get our mental states, our power of 
thought—a poem, a drama, a work of art, a great oration— 
out of the food we eat; but life does it, though our science 
is none the wiser for it. Our physical life forms a closed 
circle, science says, and what goes into our bodies as physical 
force, must come out in psychical force, or as some of its 
equivalents. Well, one of the equivalents, transformed by 
some unknown chemism within us, is our psychic force, or 
states of consciousness. ‘The two circles, the physical and 
the psychical, are not concentric, as Fiske fancied, but are 
linked in some mysterious way. 

Professor Loeb is a master critic of the life processes; 
he and his compeers analyze them as they have never been 
analyzed before; but the solution of the great problem of 
life that we are awaiting, does not come. A critic may 
resolve all of Shakespeare’s plays into their historic and other 
elements, but that will not account for Shakespeare. 
Nature’s synthesis furnishes occasions for our analysis. 
Most assuredly all psychic phenomena have a physical basis; 
we know the soul only through the body; but that they are 
all of physico-chemical origin, is another matter. 

Biological science has hunted the secret of vitality like a 
detective, and it has done some famous work; but it has 
not yet unravelled the mystery. It knows well the part 
played by carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen in organic chem- 
istry, that without water and carbon dioxide there could be 
no life; it knows the part played by the so-called enzymes, 
or ferments, in all living bodies, but it does not know 
the secret of these ferments; it knows the part played by 
colloids, or jelly-like compounds, that there is no living body 
without colloids, though there are colloid bodies that are not 
living; it knows the part played by oxidation, that without 
it a living body ceases to function, though everywhere all 
about us is oxidation without life; it knows the part played 
by chlorophyll in the vegetable kingdom, and yet how 
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chlorophyll works such magic upon the sun’s rays, using the 
solar energy to fix the carbon of carbonic acid in the air, and 
thereby storing this energy as it is stored in wood and coal 
and in much of the food we consume, is a mystery. Chem- 
istry cannot repeat the process in its laboratories. The fungi 
do not possess this wonderful chlorophyllian power, and 
hence cannot use the sunbeam to snatch their carbon from 
the air; they must get it from decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter; they feed, as the animals do, upon elements that have 
gone through the cycle of vegetable life. The secret of 
vegetable life, then, is in the green substance of the leaf 
where science is powerless to unlock it. Science knows the 
part played by phosphorus, lime, iron, sulphur, silica, iodine, 
magnesium, and the rest of them, in organic nature; the 
part played by water, light, air, heat, gravity, osmosis, chem- 
ical affinity, and all the hundreds or thousands of organic 
compounds; yet it does not know the secret of life. 
Conjure with the elements as it may, it cannot produce the 
least speck of living matter. It can by synthesis produce 
many of the organic compounds, but only from matter that 
has already been through the organic cycle. It has lately 
produced rubber, but from other products of vegetable life. 

As soon as the four principal elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, that make up the living body, have 
entered the world of living matter, their activities and pos- 
sible combinations enormously increase; they enter into new 
relations with one another and form compounds of great 
variety and complexity, characterized by the instability which 
life requires. The organic compounds are vastly more sen- 
sitive to light and heat and air than are the same elements 
in the inorganic world. What has happened to them? 
Chemistry cannot tell us. Oxidation, which is only slow 
combustion, is the main source of energy in the body, as it 
is in the steam engine. The storing of the solar energy, 
which occurs only in the vegetable, is by a process of reduc- 
tion, that is, the separation of the carbon and oxygen in 
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carbonic acid and water. ‘The chemical reactions which 
liberate energy in the body are slow; in dead matter they are 
rapid and violent, or explosive and destructive. It is the 
chemistry in the leaf of the plant that diverts or draws the 
solar energy into the stream of life, and how it does it is 
a mystery. 

The scientific explanations of life phenomena are all after 
the fact; they do not account for the fact; they start with 
the ready-made organism and then reduce its activities and 
processes to their physical equivalents. Vitality is given, 
and then the vital processes are fitted into mechanical and 
chemical concepts, or into moulds derived from inert mat- 
ter—not a difficult thing to do, but no more an explanation 
of the mystery of vitality than a painting or a marble bust 
of Tyndall would be an explanation of that great scientist. 

All Professor Loeb’s experiments and criticisms throw 
light upon the life processes, or upon the factors that take 
part in them, but not upon the secret of the genesis of the 
processes themselves. Amid all the activities of his mechani- 
cal and chemical factors, there is ever present a factor which 
he ignores, which his analytical method cannot seize; namely, 
vitality. Without this, chemism and mechanism would 
work together to quite other ends. The water in the wave, 
and the laws that govern it, do not differ at all from the water 
and its laws that surround it; but unless one takes into 
account the force that makes the wave, an analysis of the 
phenomena will leave one where he began. 

Professor Le Dantec leaves the subject where he took it up, 
with the origin of life and the life processes unaccounted for. 
His work is a description, and not an explanation. All our 
ideas about vitality, or an unknown factor in the organic 
world, he calls “mystic” and unscientific. A sharp line of 
demarcation between living and non-living bodies is not per- 
missible. This, he says, is the anthropomorphic error which 
puts some mysterious quality or force in all bodies considered 
to be living. Apparently, neither he nor Professor Loeb 
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would sympathize at all with Tyndall who, after he had 
exhausted his mechanics and chemistry on the problem of life, 
still bowed before “the mystery and the miracle of vitality.” 
To Le Dantec, the difference between the quick and the dead 
is of the same order as the difference which exists between 
two chemical compounds—for example, as that which exists 
between alcohol and an aldehyde, a liquid that has two less 
atoms of hydrogen in its composition. Modify your chem- 
istry a little, add or subtract an atom or two, more or less, 
of this or that gas, and dead matter thrills into life, or liv- 
ing matter sinks to the inert. In other words, life is the 
gift of chemistry, its particular essence is of the chemical 
order—a bold inference from the fact that there is no life 
without chemical reactions, no life without oxidation. Yet 
chemical reactions in the laboratory cannot produce life. 
With Le Dantec, biology, like geology and astronomy, is 
only applied mechanics and chemistry. 

Such is the result of the rigidly objective study of life— 
the only method analytical science can pursue. The concep- 
tion of vitality as a factor in itself answers to nothing that 
the objective study of life can disclose; such a study reveals 
a close circle of physical forces, chemical and mechanical, 
into which no immaterial force or principle can find entrance. 
“The fact of being conscious,” Le Dantec says with empha- 
sis, “does not intervene in the slightest degree in directing 
vital movements.” But common sense and everyday obser- 
vation tell us that states of consciousness do influence the 
bodily processes—influence the circulation, the digestion, 
the secretions, the respiration. 

An objective scientific study of a living body yields results 
not unlike those which we might get from an objective study 
of a book considered as something fabricated—its materials, 
its construction, its typography, its binding, the number of 
its chapters and pages, and so on—without giving any heed 
to the meaning of the book—its ideas, the human soul and 
personality that it embodies, the occasion that gave rise to 
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it, indeed, all its subjective and immaterial aspects. All 
these things, the whole significance of the volume, would 
elude scientific analysis. It would seem to be a manufac- 
tured article, representing only so much mechanics and chem- 
istry. The same with the living body. Unless we permit 
ourselves to go behind the mere facts, the mere mechanics 
and chemistry of life phenomena, and interpret them in the 
light of immaterial principles, in short, unless we apply some 
sort of philosophy to them, the result of our analysis will 
be but dust in our eyes, and ashes in our mouths. Unless 
there is something like mind or intelligence pervading 
nature, some creative and transforming impulse that cannot 
be defined by our mechanical concepts, then, to me, the whole 
organic world is meaningless. If man is not more than an 
“accident in the history of the thermic evolution of the globe,” 
or the result of the fortuitous juxtaposition and combina- 
tion of carbonic acid gas and water, and a few other elements, 
what shall we say? It is at least a bewildering proposition. 

Could one by analyzing a hive of bees find out the secret 
of its organization—its unity as an aggregate of living 
insects? Behold its wonderful economics, its division of 
labor, its complex social structure—the queen, the workers, 
the drones,—thousands of bees without any head or code 
of laws or directing agent, all acting as one individual, all 
living and working for the common good. There is no con- 
fusion or cross-purpose in the hive. When the time of 
swarming comes, they are all of one mind and the swarm 
comes forth. Who or what decides who shall stay and who 
shall go? When the honey supply fails, or if it fail pre- 
maturely, on account of a drought, the swarming instinct is 
inhibited, and the unhatched queens are killed in their cells. 
Who or what issues the regicide order? We can do no 
better than to call it the Spirit of the Hive, as Maeterlinck 
has done. It is a community of mind. What one bee knows 
and feels, they all know and feel at the same instant. The 
same is true of a living body; the cells are like the bees: 
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they work together, they build up the tissues and organs, 
some are for one thing and some for another, each com- 
munity of cells plays its own part, and they all pull together 
for the good of the whole. We can introduce cells and even 
whole organs, for example a kidney from another living 
body, and all goes well; and yet we cannot find the seat of 
the organization. Can we do any better than to call it the 
Spirit of the Body? 

Our French biologist is of the opinion that the artificial 
production of that marvel of marvels, the living cell, will yet 
take place in the laboratory. But the enlightened mind, he 
says, does not need such proof to be convinced that there is 
no essential difference between living and non-living matter. 

Professor Henderson, though an expounder of the mech- 
anistic theory of the origin of life, admits that he does not 
know of a biological chemist to whom the “mechanistic ori- 
gin of a cell is scientifically imaginable.” Like Professor 
Loeb, he starts with the vital; how he came by it we get 
no inkling; he confesses frankly that the biological chemist 
cannot even face the problem of the origin of life. He quotes 
with approval a remark of Liebig’s, as reported by Lord 
Kelvin, that he (Liebig) could no more believe that a leaf 
or a flower could be formed or could grow by chemical forces 
“than a book on chemistry, or on botany, could grow out 
of dead matter.” Is not this conceding to the vitalists all 
that they claim? The cell is the unit of life; all living bodies 
are but vast confraternities of cells, some billions or tril- 
lions of them in the human body; the cell builds up the 
tissues, the tissues build up the organs, the organs build up 
the body. Now if it is not thinkable that chemism could 
beget a cell, is it any more thinkable that it could build a 
living tissue, and then an organ, and then the body as a 
whole? If there is an inscrutable something at work at the 
start, which organizes that wonderful piece of vital mechan- 
ism, the cell, is it any the less operative ever after, in all 
life processes, in all living bodies and their functions,—the 
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vital as distinguished from the mechanical and chemical? 
Given the cell, and you have only to multiply it, and organ- 
ize these products into industrial communities, and direct : 
them to specific ends—certainly a task which we would not 
assign to chemistry or physics any more than we would assign 
to them the production of a work on chemistry or botany,— 
and you have all the myriad forms of terrestrial life. 

The cell is the parent of every living thing on the globe; 
and if it is unthinkable that the material and irrational 
forces of inert matter could produce it, then mechanics and 
chemistry must play second fiddle in all that whirl and dance 
of the atoms that make up life. And that is all the vitalists 
claim. The physico-chemical forces do play second fiddle; 
that inexplicable something that we call vitality dominates 
and leads them. ‘Tyndall’s phrase of the “mystery and mira- 
cle of vitality” comes again to mind. True it is that a living 
organism yields to scientific analysis only mechanical and 
chemical forees—a fact which only limits the range of sci- 
entific analysis, and which by no means exhausts the possi- 
bilities of the living organism. The properties of matter 
and the laws of matter are intimately related to life, yea, are 
inseparable from it, but they are by no means the whole 
story. Professor Henderson repudiates the idea of any 
extra-physical influence as being involved in the processes 
of life, and yet concedes that the very foundation of all liv- 
ing matter, yea, the whole living universe in embryo—the 
cell—is beyond the possibilities of physics and chemistry 
alone. Mechanism and chemism are adequate to account for 
astronomy and geology, and therefore, he thinks, are suffi- 
cient to account for biology, without calling in the aid of any 
Bergsonian life impulse. Still these forces stand impotent 
before that microscopic world, the cell, the foundation of all 
life. 

Our professor makes the provisional statement, not in 
obedience to his science, but in obedience to his philosophy, 
that something more than mechanics and chemistry may have 
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had a hand in shaping the universe, some primordial tendency 
impressed upon or working in matter “just before mechan- 
ism begins to act”—“‘a necessary and pre-established associ- 
ate of mechanism.” So that if we start with the universe, 
with life, and with this tendency, mechanism will do all the 
rest. But this is not science, of course, because it is not 
verifiable; it is practically the philosophy of Bergson. 

The cast-iron conclusions of physical science do pinch the 
Harvard professor a bit, and he pads them with a little of 
the Bergsonian philosophy. Bergson himself is not pinched 
at all by the conclusions of positive science. He sees that 
we, as human beings, cannot live in this universe without 
supplementing our science with some sort of philosophy that 
will help us to escape from the fatalism of matter and force 
into the freedom of the spiritual life. If we are merely 
mechanical and chemical accidents, all the glory of life, all 
the meaning of our moral and spiritual natures, go by the 
board. 

Professor Henderson shows us how well this planet, with 
its oceans and continents, and its mechanical and chemical 
forces and elements, is suited to sustain life, but he brings 
us no nearer the solution of “the mystery and the miracle 
of vitality” than we were before. His title, to begin with, 
is rather bewildering. Has the fitness of the environment 
ever been questioned? The environment is fit, of course, else 
living bodies would not be here. We are used to taking 
hold of the other end of the problem. In living nature the 
foot is made to fit the shoe, and not the shoe the foot. The 
environment is the mould in which the living organism is 
cast. Hence, it seems to me, that seeking to prove the fit- 
ness of the environment is very much like seeking to prove 
the fitness of water for fish to swim in, or the fitness of the 
air for birds to fly in. The implication seems to be made 
that the environment anticipates the organism, or meets it 
half way. But the environment is rather uncompromising. 
Man alone modifies his environment by the weapon of sci- 
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ence; but not radically; in the end he has to fit himself to 
it. I am reminded of an essay in one of the philosophic 
reviews on the question, “Is the Universe Friendly ?”—thus 
humanizing the universe at a stroke. The universe is neither 
friendly nor unfr’endly; it is not even indifferent, for indif- 
ference is also a human trait, and implies a possible inter- 
est. Life has been able to adjust itself to the universal forces 
and so go along with them; otherwise we should not be here. 
We may say, humanly speaking, that the water is friendly to 
the swimmer, if he knows how to use it; if not, it is his 
deadly enemy. The same is true of all the elements and 
forces of nature. Whether they be for or against us, 
depends upon ourselves. The wind is never tempered to 
the shorn lamb, the shorn lamb must clothe itself against 
the wind. Life is adaptive, and this faculty of adaptation 
to the environment, of itself takes it out of the category of 
the physico-chemical. The rivers and seas favor navigation, 
if we have gumption enough to use and master their forces. 
The air is good to breathe, and food to eat, for those crea- 
tures that are adapted to them. Bergson thinks, not with- 
out reason, that life on other planets may be quite different 
from what it is on our own, owing to a difference in chemical 
and physical conditions. Change the chemical constituents 
of sea water, and you radically change the lower organisms. 
With an atmosphere entirely of oxygen, the processes of life 
would go on more rapidly and perhaps reach a higher form 
of development. Life on this planet is limited to a certain 
rather narrow range of temperature; the span may be the 
same in other worlds, but farther up or farther down the 
scale. 

One wishes Professor Henderson had told us more about 
how life fits itself to the environment—how matter, moved 
and moulded only by mechanical and chemical forces, yet 
has some power of choice that a machine does not have, 
and can and does select the environment best suited to its 
well-being. In fact, that it should have, or be capable of, 
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any condition of well-being, if it is only a complex of physi- 
cal and chemical forces, is a problem to wrestle with. The 
ground we walk on is such a complex, but only the living 
bodies it supports have conditions of well-being. 

Professor Henderson concedes very little to the vitalists 
or the teleologists. He is a thorough mechanist. ‘Matter 
and energy,” he says, “have an original property, assuredly 
not by chance, which organizes the universe in space and 
time.” Where or how matter got this organizing property, 
he offers no opinion. “Given the universe, life, and the 
tendency [the tendency to organize?], mechanism is induc- 
tively proved sufficient to account for all phenomena.” _Biol- 
ogy, then, is only mechanics and chemistry engaged in a new 
role without any change of character; but what put them 
up to this new role? “The whole evolutionary process, both 
cosmic and organic, is one, and the biologist may now rightly 
regard the universe in its very essence as biocentric.” 

Another Harvard voice is less pronounced in favor of the 
mechanistic conception of life. Professor Rand thinks that 
in a mechanically determined universe, “our conscious life 
becomes a meaningless replica of an inexorable physical con- 
catenation’”—the soul the result of a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. Hence all the science and art and literature and 
religion of the world are merely the result of a molecular 
accident. 

Dr. Rand himself, in wrestling with the problem of organ- 
ization in a late number of “Science,” seems to hesitate 
whether or not to regard man as a molecular accident, an 
appearance presented to us by the results of the curious acci- 
dents of molecules—which is essentially Professor Loeb’s 
view; or whether to look upon the living body as the result 
of a “specific something” that organizes, that is, of “domi- 
nating organic agencies,” be they psychic or super-mundane, 
which dominate and determine the organization of the differ- 
ent parts of the body into a whole. Yet he is troubled with 
the idea that this specific something may be “nothing more 
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than accidental chemical peculiarities of cells.” But would 
these accidental peculiarities be constant? Do accidents hap- 
pen millions of times in the same way? The cell is without 
variableness or shadow of turning. The cells are the minute 
people that build up all living forms, and what prompts them 
to build a man in the one case, and a monkey in another, is 
the mystery that puzzles Professor Rand. “Tissue cells,” 
he says, “are not structures like stone blocks laboriously 
carved and immovably cemented in place. They are rather 
like the local eddies in an ever-flowing and ever-changing 
stream of fluids. Substance which was at one moment a part 
of a cell, passes out and a new substance enters. What is 
it that prevents the local whirl in this unstable stream from 
changing its form? How is it that a million muscle cells 
remain alike, collectively ready to respond to a nerve 
impulse?” According to one view: “Organization is some- 
thing that we read into natural phenomena. It is in itself 
nothing.” The alternative view holds that there is a specific 
organizing agent that brings about the harmonious opera- 
tion of all the organs and parts of the system—a superior 
dynamic force controlling and guiding all the individual 
parts. 

A most determined and thorough-going attempt to hunt 
down the secret of vitality, or to interpret its phenomena in 
terms of mechanics and chemistry, is to be found in Profes- 
sor H. W. Conn’s volume entitled “The Living Machine.” 
Professor Conn justifies his title by defining a machine as 
“a piece of apparatus so designed that it can change one 
kind of energy into another for a definite purpose.” Of 
course the adjective “living” takes it out of the category 
of all mere mechanical devices, and makes it super-mechani- 
cal, just as Haeckel’s application of the word “living” to 
his inorganics (“living inorganics”), takes them out of the 
category of the inorganic. There is an unknown factor, or 
one that cannot be interpreted in terms of mechanics or chem- 
istry, in every living body, but in every properly named 
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machine all the factors are known. Professor Conn applies 
his searching analysis to most of the functions of the human 
body, to digestion, to assimilation, to circulation, to res- 
piration, to metabolisms, to the secretions, to the nervous 
system, and he finds in every function something that does 
not fall within his category—some force not mechanical nor 
chemical, which he names vital. 

In following the processes of digestion, all goes well with 
his chemistry and his mechanics till he comes to the absorp- 
tion of food particles, or their passage through the walls of 
the intestines into the blood. Here, the ordinary physical 
forces fail him, and living matter comes to his aid. The 
inner wall of the intestine is not a lifeless membrane, and 
osmosis will not solve the mystery. There is something there 
that seizes hold of the droplets of oil by means of little 
extruded processes, and then passes them through its own 
body to excrete them on an inner surface into the blood ves- 
sels. “This fat absorption thus appears to be a vital process 
and not one simply controlled by physical forces like osmosis. 
Here our explanation runs against what we call ‘vital 
power’ of the ultimate elements of the body.” Professor 
Conn next analyzes the processes of circulation, and his 
ready-made mechanical concepts carry him along swim- 
mingly, till he tries to explain by them the beating of the 
heart, and the contraction of the small blood vessels which 
regulate the blood supply. Here comes in play the mysteri- 
ous vital power again. He comes upon the same power 
when he tries to determine what it is that enables the muscle 
fibre to take from the lymph the material needed for its use, 
and to discard the rest. The fibre acts as if it knew what it 
wanted—a very unmechanical attribute. 

Then Professor Conn applies his mechanics and chemistry 
to the respiratory process and, of course, makes out a very 
clear case till he comes to the removal of the waste, or ash. 
The steam engine cannot remove its own ash; the “living 
machine” can. Much of this ash takes the form of urea, 
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and “the seizing upon the urea by the kidney cells is a vital 
phenomenon.” Is not the peristaltic movement of the 
bowels, by which the solid matter is removed, also a vital 
phenomenon? Is not the conception of a pipe or a tube 
that forces semi-fluid matter along its hollow interior, by the 
contraction of its walls, quite beyond the reach of mechanics? 
The force is as mechanical as the squeezing of the bulb of a 
syringe by the hand, but in the case of the intestines, what 
does the squeezing? The vital force? 

When the mechanical and chemical concepts are applied to 
the phenomena of the nervous system, they work very well 
till we come to mental phenomena. When we try to corre- 
late physical energy with thought or consciousness, we are 
at the end of our tether. Here is a gulf we cannot span. 
The theory of the machine breaks down. Some other force 
than material force is demanded here, namely, psychical,—a 
force or principle quite beyond the sphere of the analytic 
method. 

Professor Conn, then, admits that there are vital factors 
and that they are the primal factors in the organism. The 
mechanical and chemical forces are the secondary factors. 
It is the primal factors that elude scientific analysis. Why a 
muscle coniracts, or why a gland secretes, or “why the oxida- 
tion of starch in the living machine gives rise to motion, 
growth, and reproduction, while if the oxidation occurs in 
the chemist’s laboratory . . . it simply gives rise to heat,” 
are questions he cannot answer. In all his inquiries into 
the parts played by mechanical and chemical laws in the 
organism, he is compelled to “assume as their foundation 
the simple vital properties of living phenomena.” 

It should not surprise nor disturb us that the scientific 
interpretation of life leads to materialism, or to the convic- 
tion of the all-sufficiency of the mechanical and chemical 
forces of dead matter to account for all living phenomena. 
It need not surprise us because positive science, as such, can 
deal only with physical and chemical forces. If there is any- 
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thing in this universe besides physical and chemical force, 
science does not know it. It does not know it because it is 
absolutely beyond the reach of its analysis. When we go 
beyond the sphere of the concrete, the experimental, the 
verifiable, only our philosophy can help us. The world within 
us, the world of psychic forces, is beyond the ken of science. 
It can analyze the living body, trace all its vital processes, 
resolve them into their mechanical and chemical equivalents, 
show us the parts played by the four elements, carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, the part played by water and 
by carbon dioxide, the part played by the enzymes, or fer- 
ments, the part played by osmosis, by oxidation, and the like, 
and yet it cannot tell us the secret of life—of that which 
makes organic chemistry so vastly different from inorganic. 
It discloses to us the wonders of the cell—a world of mystery 
by itself; it analyzes the animal body into organs, and the 
organs into tissues, and the tissues into cells, but the 
secret of organization utterly baffles it. After Professor 
Wilson had concluded his masterly work on the cell, he was 
forced to admit that the final mystery of the cell eluded him, 
and that his investigation “on the whole seemed to widen 
rather than to narrow the enormous gap that separates even 
the lowest forms of life from the inorganic world.” 

All there is outside the sphere of physical science belongs 
to religion, to philosophy, to art, to literature. Huxley 
spoke strictly and honestly as a man of science, when he 
related consciousness to the body, as the sound of a clock 
when it strikes is related to the machinery of the clock. The 
scientific analysis of a living body reveals nothing but the 
action of the mechanical and chemical principles. If you 
analyze it by fire or by cremation, you get gases and vapors 
and mineral ash, that is all; the main thing about the live 
body—its organization, its life—you do not get. Of course 
science knows this; and to account for this missing some- 
thing, it philosophizes, and relegates it to the interior. world 
of molecular physics—it is all in the way the ultimate par- 
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ticles of matter were joined or compounded, were held 
together in the bonds of molecular matrimony. What form 
or agent or intelligence is active or directive in this molecular 
marriage of the atoms, science does not inquire. Only phil- 
esophy can deal with that problem. 

What can science see or find in the brain of man that 
answers to the soul? Only certain movements of matter in 
the brain cortex. What difference does it find between inert 
matter and a living organism? Only a vastly more complex 
mechanics and chemistry in the latter. A wide difference, 
not of kind, but of degree. The something we call vitality, 
that a child recognizes, science does not find; vitality is some- 
thing sui generis. Scientific analysis cannot show us the dif- 
ference between the germ cell of a starfish and the germ cell 
of a man; and yet, think of what a world of difference is 
hidden in those microscopic germs! What force is there in 
inert matter that can build a machine by the adjustment of 
parts to each other. We can explain the most complex 
chemical compounds by the action of chemical forces and 
chemical affinity, but they cannot explain that adjustment of 
parts to each other, the codrdination of their activities that 
makes a living machine. 

In organized matter there is something that organizes. 
“The cell itself is an organization of smaller units,” and to 
drive or follow the organizing principle into the last hid- 
ing place is past the power of biological chemistry. What 
constitutes the guiding force or principle of a living body, 
adjusting all its parts, making them pull together, making of 
the circulation one system in which the heart, the veins, the 
arteries, the lungs, all work to one common end, coérdinat- 
ing several different organs into a digestive system, and other 
parts into the nervous system, is a mystery that no objective 
analysis of the body can disclose. 

To refer vitality to complexity alone, is to dodge the ques- 
tion. Multiplying the complexity of a machine, say of a 
watch, any conceivable number of times would not make it 
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any the less a machine, or change it from the automatic order 
to the vital order. A motor-car is a vastly more complex 
mechanism than a wheelbarrow, and yet it is not the less a 
machine. On the other hand, an ameeba is a far simpler ani- 
mal than a man, and yet it is just as truly living. To refer 
life to complexity does not help us; we want to know what 
lies back of the complexity—what makes it a new species of 
complexity. 

We cannot explain the origin of living matter by the 
properties which living matter possesses. There are three 
things that mechanics and chemistry cannot explain: the 
relation of the psychical to the physical through the law of 
the conservation and correlation of forces; the agent or 
principle that guides the blind chemical and physical forces 
so as to produce the living body; and the kind of forces 
that have contributed to the origin of that morphological 
unit—the cell. 

A Western university professor in a recent essay sounds 
quite a different note on this subject from the one that comes 
to us from Harvard. Says Professor Otto C. Glaser of the 
University of Michigan in a recent issue of the “Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly”: “Does not the fitness of living things; the 
fact that they perform acts useful to themselves in an envi- 
ronment which is constantly shifting, and often very harsh; 
the fact that in general everything during development, dur- 
ing digestion, during any of the complicated chains of pro- 
cesses which we find, happens at the right time, in the right 
place, and to the proper extent; does not all this force us to 
believe that there is involved something more than mere 
chemistry and physics’—something, not consciousness neces- 
sarily, yet its analogue—a vital x?” 

There is this suggestive fact about these recent biological 
experiments of Dr. Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute: they 
seem to prove that the life of the man is not merely the sum 
of the life of the myriad cells of his body. Stab the man to 
death, and the cells of his body still live and will continue 
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to live if grafted upon another live man. Probably every 
part of the body would continue to live and grow indefinitely, 
in the proper medium. That the cell life should continue 
after the soul life has ceased is very significant. It seems 
a legitimate inference from this fact that the human body is 
the organ or instrument of some agent that is not of the 
body. The functional or physiological life of the body as a 
whole, also seems quite independent of our conscious voli- 
tional or psychic life. ‘That which repairs and renews the 
body, heals its wounds, controls and codrdinates its parts, 
adapts it to its environment, carries on its processes during 
sleep, in fact in all our involuntary life, seems quite independ- 
ent of the man himself. Is the spirit of a race or a nation, 
or of the times in which we live, another illustration of the 
same mysterious entity ? 

If the vital principle, or vital force, is a fiction, invented 
to give the mind something to take hold of, we are in no 
worse case than we are in some other matters. Science tells 
us that there is no such thing as heat, or light, or electricity— 
these are only modes of activity in matter. Huxley says that 
to attribute the phenomenon called electric to an agent or 
entity called electricity, is unscientific. And yet what seems 
more real in this world than electricity—a force we can meas- 
ure, direct, harness, a something that can shake the heavens, 
rend the mountains, do our errands, drive our machinery, 
and light our dwellings? It is, however, not a thing, but a 
mode of motion, or some phase of the hypothetical ether. 
Yet how is one to think of it as non-existent? If we think 
of it at all, we must think of it as something; and if we 
essay to use it or handle it, we must think of it as something 
as real as air and water, rock and soil. 

In the same way we seem forced to think of life, vitality, 
as an entity—a fact as real as electricity or light, though it 
may be only a mode of motion. It may be of physico-chem- 
ical origin, as much so as heat, or light; and yet it is some- 
thing as distinctive as they are among material things, and 
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is involved in the same mystery. Is magnetism or gravita- 
tion a real thing? or, in the moral world, is love, charity, or 
consciousness itself? The world seems to be run by non-enti- 
ties. Heat, light, electricity, life, seem non-entities. That 
which organizes the different parts or organs of the human 
body into a unit, and makes of the many organs one organ- 
ism, is a non-entity. That which makes an oak an oak, and 
a pine a pine, is a non-entity. That which makes a sheep a 
sheep, and an ox an ox, is to science a non-entity. ‘To 
physical science the soul is a non-entity. 

There is something in the cells of the muscles that makes 
them contract, and in the cells of the heart that makes it 
beat; that something is not active in the other cells of the 
body. But it is a non-entity. The body is a machine and 
a laboratory combined, but that which codrdinates them and 
makes them work together—what is that? Another non- 
entity. That which distinguishes a living machine from a 
dead machine, science has no name for, except molecular 
attraction and repulsion, and these are names merely; they 
are non-entities. Is there not molecular attraction and 
repulsion in a steam engine also? And yet it is not alive. 
What has to supplement the mechanical and the chemical 
to make matter alive? We have no name for it but the 
vital, be it an entity or a non-entity. We have no name 
for a flash of lightning but electricity, be it an entity or a 
non-entity. We have no name for that which distinguishes 
a man from a brute, but mind, soul, be it an entity or a 
non-entity. We have no name for that which distinguishes 
the organic from the inorganic but vitality, be it an entity 
or a non-entity. 

Without metaphysics we can do nothing; without mental 
concepts, where are we? Natural selection is as much a 
metaphysical phrase as is consciousness, or the subjective 
and the objective. Natural selection is not an entity, it is 
a name for what we conceive of as a process. It is natural 
rejection as well. The vital principle is a metaphysical 
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concept; so is instinct; so is reason; so is the soul; so 
is God. 

Many of our concepts have been wrong. The concept 
of witches, of disease as the work of evil spirits, of famine 
and pestilence as the visitation of the wrath of God, and 
the like, were unfounded. Science sets us right about all 
such matters. It corrects our philosophy, but it cannot 
dispense with the philosophical attitude of mind. The phil- 
osophical must supplement the experimental. 

In fact, in considering this question of life, it is about 
as difficult for the unscientific mind to get along without 
postulating a vital principle or foree—which, Huxley says, 
is analogous to the idea of a principle of aquosity in 
water—as it is to walk upon the air, or to hang one’s coat 
upon a sunbeam. It seems as if something must breathe 
upon the dead matter, as at the first, to make it live. Yet 
if there is a distinct vital force it must be correlated with 
physical force, it must be related causally to the rest. The 
idea of a vital force as something new and distinct and 
injected into matter from without at a given time and 
place in the earth’s history, must undoubtedly be given up. 
Instead of escaping from mechanism, this notion surrenders 
one into the hands of mechanism, since to supplement or 
reénforce a principle with some other principle from with- 
out, is strictly a mechanical procedure. But the conception 
of vitality as potential in matter, or of the whole universe 
as permeated with spirit, which to me is the same thing, 
is a conception that takes life out of the categories of the 
fortuitous and the automatic. 

No doubt but that all things in the material world are 
causally related, no doubt of the constancy of matter and 
force, no doubt but that all phenomena are the result of 
natural principles, no doubt that the living arose from the 
non-living, no doubt that the evolution process was inherent 
in the constitution of the world; and yet there is a mystery 
about it all that is insoluble. “The mystery and the miracle 
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of vitality” takes place behind a veil that we cannot pene- 
trate, in the inmost sanctuary of the molecules of matter, 
in that invisible, imaginary world on the border land 
between the material and the immaterial. We may fancy 
that it is here that the psychical effects its entrance into the 
physical—that spirit weds matter—that the creative energy 
kindles the spark we call vitality. At any rate, vitality 
evidently begins in that inner world of atoms and mole- 
cules; but whether as the result of their peculiar and very 
complex compounding or as the cause of the compound- 
ing—how are we ever to know? Is it not just as scientific 
to postulate a new principle, the principle of vitality, as to 
postulate a new process, or a new behavior of an old princi- 
ple? In either case, we are in the world of the unverifiable; 
we take a step in the dark. Most of us, I fancy, will 
sympathize with George Eliot who says in one of her let- 
ters: “To me the Development Theory, and all other 
explanations of processes by which things came to be, pro- 
duce a feeble impression compared with the mystery that 
lies under the processes.” 














THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By J. B. Bury 


HE Eastern Question—or, as we now say in Europe, 
the Question of the Near East—on which the anx- 
ious eyes of the world are riveted to-day, dates far back 
into the past. Leaving out the dim, prehistoric age at which 
we can only guess, we may perhaps divide the history of this 
question into four great periods, of which the first begins with 
the rise of the Persian power and the conquests of Cyrus 
in the sixth century B. C.; the second with the Asiatic 
dominion of Alexander the Great, some two hundred years 
later; the third with the rise of the Saracens and their irre- 
sistible expansion in the seventh century A. D.; the fourth 
with the coming of the Ottoman Turks and their conquests, 
culminating in the critical year 1453. This year is one of the 
great landmarks in the history of the world. I remember the 
late Mr. Freeman remarking that the only two dates which he 
could not forgive a man for not knowing were 1066 and 
1453. This latter date marks the point at which Europe’s 
power of resistance finally broke down. Her efforts to keep 
out the Asiatic, whether represented by Persian, Saracen, or 
Turk, had been successful for two thousand years. What 
Alexander had done to Asia was at last retorted on Europe, 
and the capture of Babylon was avenged by the capture of 
Constantinople. 

Among the European events which determined the course 
of this secular struggle, three stand out: First, the eastward 
expansion of the Roman power, which preserved for Europe 
the most important part of Alexander’s conquests—the great 
borderlands, as we may call them, consisting of Asia Minor 
and Syria. Now for the first time, western Europe becomes 
interested in our Eastern Question. Second, the founda- 
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tion, in A. D. 830, of Constantinople, which became the bul- 
wark of Europe against the Oriental enemy. But for the 
strength of this uniquely situated city, the Asiatic stranger 
might easily have been installed in Europe in the seventh 
century. Third, the Crusades, which mark the point at 
which the interest of western Europe in the Eastern Ques- 
tion revives, with disastrous consequences. This gratuitous 
aggressive movement, preached by Popes and saints, and 
inspired by religious fanaticism and greed, led to the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by “perjured Crusaders and fili- 
bustering Venetians” (as they are bluntly called by Sir 
Edwin Pears) in A. D. 1204. This event irretrievably 
injured the defense of Europe. The western marauders 
split the Empire into an endless number of small states, 
loosely bound together on the feudal system; and they set 
up no strong central power in place of the government which 
they expelled. Though the rightful owners recovered the 
city in 1261, their resources were unable to restore its 
strength, for the greater part of their Empire was gone for- 
ever; and when the new Oriental power, the Ottoman 
Turks, who had pushed forward to the shores of the Sea of 
Marmora, crossed the Dardanelles, the Emperors were 
unable to drive them off. The Crusades, more than any- 
thing else, are responsible for the presence of the Turks in 
Europe. For the Balkan horrors of the last few centuries 
we have to thank, above all, the infamy of the Crusades. 
Adrianople became the capital of the Turkish power, now 
permanently established on European soil, in 1360. The 
Bulgarians were subdued; and by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the sultans possessed, in addition to western Asia 
Minor, a dominion extending from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, from the Danube to Thermopylae, while Greece, 
south of Thermopyle, and Walachia, north of the Danube, 
were their tributaries. ‘The fate of Servia and Bosnia was 
postponed for a few short years. Of the rest of the penin- 
sula, there remained only the little state of Montenegro, 
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which the sultans were never to subdue, and Constantinople. 
What chance had this city, now a forlorn rock in a Turkish 
sea? 

For a thousand years, the city founded by Constantine the 
Great had been the bulwark of Europe; and for the greater 
part of that time it had been the richest city in the world and 
the greatest centre of trade. ‘The preéminent part which 
it played was due to the wonderful advantages of its posi- 
tion, the strongest and most commanding on the curiously 
formed waterway which joins the Black Sea with the Medi- 
terranean and divides Asia from Europe. This familiar 
passage—the long narrow channel of the Bosphorus, open- 
ing out into the basin of the Propontis or Marmora and 
contracting again into the long straits of the Hellespont or 
Dardanelles—is like a court with an inner and an outer gate; 
and any power which holds both gates is master of a big 
situation. Although the general direction of the passage 
is from east to west, the Bosphorus itself runs from north 
to south, and Constantinople commands its southern issue. 
At the extreme end of the straits, the line of coast is broken 
by a long narrow gulf running westward; and a promontory 
is thus formed, more than ample for the site of a great city, 
protected on three sides by water. The ancient Greek 
colony of Byzantium occupied the head of the promontory; 
Constantine the Great enlarged it; and a hundred years 
later, its final extent was fixed by the great western walls 
which still remain. Its shape has sometimes been described 
as a triangle with a blunted apex, but it may be better pic- 
tured as a trapezium of which the short eastern side is 
curved. The currents and the nature of the shore rendered 
the long southern side practically unassailable, while the 
northern was fully protected so long as the fleet of the city 
occupied the gulf, or natural harbor, which was known as 
the Golden Horn. The three watersides were fortified by 
an unbroken line of walls, which joined on to the western 
or landward fortifications. 
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Seldom or never has the art of military fortification on 
a great scale been crowned with more conspicuous and endur- 
ing success than in the walls that were built across this 
promontory in the reign of the second Theodosius, which 
were to withstand the fury of all manners of foes who came 
from east or north to destroy the city, throughout more than 
a thousand years. The ruins of this line of stonework, far 
more striking than the walls of Rome, enable the architect 
to reconstruct its plan. It consisted of two walls and a ditch 
outside them. ‘The inner wall, forty feet high, was forti- 
tied by towers rising twenty feet above it at intervals of sixty 
yards. The outer wall was twenty-five feet high. The 
space between the two was more than seven yards broad. 
Another space separated the outer wall from the ditch, 
which was twenty yards broad, and was protected on the 
inner side by a breastwork of masonry. 

I did not speak quite accurately when I said that the 
Theodosian walls crossed the promontory. Starting from 
the shore of the Marmora, they ran northward to an elevated 
point (not far from the Church of the Chora, which every 
visitor to Constantinople knows as the “Mosaic Mosque,” ) 
within about half a mile from the Golden Horn. For this 
half-mile the fortification consisted of a series of walls of 
later structure, skirting the Imperial Palace of Blacherne 
(the name of the northwestern quarter of the city). The 
weakest part in the whole landward line of defense seems to 
have been in the northern section of the Theodosian walls 
between the gates which are now known as Top Kapu 
(Cannon Gate) and Edirne Kapu (the Gate of Adrianople). 
Top Kapu is on high ground, halfway between the two seas. 
To the north of it the ground descends into the valley of the 
River Lycus, and then rises to the highest point of the city, 
which is marked by the Adrianople Gate. It was in the dip 
between these gates that the principal and decisive actions in 
the last siege were fought. This section of the walls was 
pierced, below in the valley, by a small military gate, which 
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was then known by the name of St. Romanus, a name which 
originally and properly belonged to Top Kapu; it is the 
merit of Sir Edwin Pears to have shown conclusively that 
“St. Romanus” in the accounts of the siege refers always 
to the military gate. 

It is clear from this description that even for an enemy 
who commanded a powerful army and fleet the investment 
of Constantinople was a problem of enormous difficulty. 
The defenses were so strong that, under the conditions of 
medieval warfare, before the use of gunpowder, capture by 
assault was hopeless. It was possible to blockade the land- 
ward side and the small harbors on the Marmora coast; but 
so long as the inhabitants possessed the waters of the Golden 
Horn, they could receive supplies from the country behind it 
and from the Black Sea. To prevent this, the presence of 
an immense host, all along the northern shore of the Golden 
Horn would have been needed. And though the enemy 
might have a considerably superior navy, the ships in the 
Horn were secured from their attack by a great boom, in 
the shape of an iron chain which, supported by wooden 
floats, was drawn across the entrance to the harbor. A part 
of this famous chain still exists, and may be seen in the 
courtyard of the Church of St. Irene. Its northern end was 
attached to a tower in Galata. 

The quarter of Galata—which, with Pera above it, forms 
the most important and populous part of the modern city,— 
had been assigned by the Emperors to the Genoese mer- 
chants who did a large trade in the East, especially in the 
Black Sea, and was in the fifteenth century a walled Genoese 
town. When the Turks advanced against Constantinople, 
Galata proclaimed itself neutral, instead of throwing in its 
lot with the city of which it was a suburb and with which it 
sympathized. This neutrality was ambiguous enough, for 
there is little doubt that during the siege the Genoese con- 
tinued to trade with the besieged; and the fact that the 
end of the chain which protected the Horn was inside the 
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precincts of their town, was in itself anomalous. The Turks, 
however, found it expedient to respect their neutrality. 

Already on two occasions the Ottomans had attempted the 
investment of Constantinople, and in both cases the danger 
had been averted before the siege had seriously begun. 
Bayazid appeared before the walls in 1402, when, at the criti- 
cal moment, the presence of the great Mongolian conqueror, 
Timur, in eastern Asia Minor forced him to raise the siege. 
Twenty years later Murad the Second repeated the attempt; 
but the city was again rescued in a similar way, this time 
by a domestic rebellion. Murad died and was succeeded by 
his son Mohammad the Second in 1451. The great ambi- 
tion which haunted Mohammad’s youth was to achieve what 
Bayazid and Murad had failed to accomplish, the capture 
of the great stronghold; and as soon as he ascended the 
throne all his thoughts were concentrated on this aim. He 
was not a pure Turk—his mother was a slave—and his char- 
acter was blended of opposite qualities. He was not a 
degenerate, like Harun al-Rashid, but he presents contrasts 
which remind us of that capricious tyrant. A man of 
exceptional intelligence, trusting entirely in himself and 
seldom dependent upon counsellors either in general policy 
or in military operations, he was unusually cruel and seemed 
to thirst for human blood; at the same time, he was gen- 
uinely interested in philosophy, he reflected deeply on the 
problems of life, and was capable of sincere emotions of pity 
and sympathy. 

Mohammad went carefully to work. He made a treaty 
of peace for three years with the Hungarian, John Hunyadi, 
whose intervention in favor of Constantinople might have 
proved a troublesome obstacle. He then proceeded to secure 
the command of the Bosphorus, by building in 1452 the 
great fortress of Rumili Hissar on the European side of the 
strait, opposite to Anatoli Hissar, which had been built by 
Bayazid. Commanding the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
as well as all the inland country, he might render it almost 
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impossible for the city to obtain supplies. The building 
of this fortress plainly revealed his intentions; and when 
it was completed in August, he openly declared war. 

The terrible task of defending the lonely city against a 
foe who had all the gifts of a great world-conqueror 
devolved upon a man of no unusual ability. Constantine 
Palxologus, the last Roman Emperor, had succeeded his 
father in 1449. His bravery was irreproachable, his devo- 
tion to his people complete; and he will always be remem- 
bered as a hero who, confronted by overwhelming odds, 
never despaired, who did all that any leader, short of a 
genius, could have done to save the last remnant of the 
Empire, and laid down his life in the service of his country. 

The odds were overwhelming, and the present peril dif- 
fered in several ways from any that the city had hitherto 
faced. The danger did not lie in the mere number of the 
fighting men—about 150,000—whom Mohammad could lead 
to the investment of the city, nor in the fact that he pos- 
sessed all the surrounding country. It did not lie even in 
the relative disparity between the numbers of the besiegers 
and the besieged, but rather in the absolute paucity of the 
fighting men within the city. Strong though the place was 
by nature and art, the walls required a minimum of defend- 
ers. In the last years of the Empire, the population had 
dwindled; and when the designs of Mohammad became evi- 
dent, it was still further diminished by the departure of many 
families. Large tracts of the town were now almost desti- 
tute of inhabitants. When Constantine took a census, he 
found that there were hardly five thousand Greeks, including 
monks, capable of bearing arms. Besides, there were two 
or three thousand foreigners, chiefly Venetians and Genoese; 
but the total number of defenders did not exceed eight 
thousand. ‘These had to man a circuit of walls more than 
twelve miles long. For the effective defense of the land- 
ward side, the high inner wall as well as the outer ought to 
have been guarded by strong forces; but want of men 
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rendered this impossible; and the besieged had to confine 
themselves to the defense of the outer wall, the soldiers 
standing in the intermediate enclosure. Some argued that 
this was a blunder; but the fact seems to have been that por- 
tions of the inner wall had been allowed to fall into dis- 
repair, while the outer had been recently strengthened. But 
even if the numbers of the defenders had been trebled—a 
force which would have been sufficient in former days to defy 
a host of fifteen myriads—there would have been a chance 
that Mohammad might ultimately have achieved his object. 
For the conditions of warfare had just been altered by the 
introduction of artillery; and this, as we shall see, played 
an important part in the attack. 

Constantine saw that he had little prospect of making a 
successful stand unless he obtained considerable reinforce- 
ments from western Europe. During the declining days of 
the Empire, Constantinople had repeatedly sought aid from 
the Pope and the western princes, to oppose the advance of 
the Ottomans. ‘The great obstacle to codperation lay in the 
schism between the Greek and Latin Churches; and it was 
hoped that this obstacle had been removed by the Union of 
the Churches which had been brought about, in spite of great 
difficulties, by Emperor and Pope at the Council of Florence 
in 1439. But the bigotry of the Greek ecclesiastics repudi- 
ated their Emperor’s work of conciliation. They rejected 
communion with the Latin “heretics” whom they detested, 
disdaining to consider the political advantage which their 
country, in its perilous situation, might reap from concord. 
In 1450 the Patriarch Gregory, who was a friend of the 
Union and a patriot, was deposed. 

In the extreme peril of the city, Constantine turned for 
aid to the Pope. The Pope promised to send a fleet, on con- 
dition that Gregory should be restored, and the Union 
formally acknowledged; and in response to a suggestion of 
the Emperor, he despatched as legate the Cardinal Isidore 
of Russia, to endeavor to overcome the scruples of the 
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Greek clergy. Gregory was restored, and the Union was 
solemnly recognized at a service held in St. Sophia on the 
twelfth of December, 1452, at which both Greek and Roman 
priests officiated; but the reconciliation was hated by the 
great mass of the clergy, monks, and nuns; and the general 
feeling was expressed in the words of the monk Gennadius, 
that the people in losing their faith would also lose their 
city. 

The Pope had sent two hundred soldiers along with Isi- 
dore and promised a more substantial aid. Otherwise the 
Venetians and Genoese were the only western powers who 
realized the supreme importance of saving Constantinople. 
Nine vessels from Venice and its colony, Crete, which arrived 
in November, stayed to take part in the defense. In Jan- 
uary two ships arrived with seven hundred men under the 
command of the distinguished Genoese soldier, John Justin- 
iani, who placed himself at the Emperor’s disposal and was 
appointed chief commander of the garrison. The island of 
Lesbos was to be the reward of his success. Winter and 
spring were spent in repairing the walls and making all need- 
ful preparations. On April 2, 1453, the Golden Horn was 
closed by the chain, and some of the largest ships were sta- 
tioned hard by to guard it. On April 5, Mohammad and 
his army arrived. There was no sign yet of the promised 
succor from the Pope or of a Venetian fleet which was 
expected. 

From the various figures given by our authorities we may 
conclude, with Sir Edwin Pears, that the Turkish army was 
about 150,000 strong, including not less than 20,000 cavalry. 
The flower of the army consisted of the 12,000 Janissaries, 
recruited by the child-tribute from the Sultan’s Chris- 
tion subjects, and at this time the best disciplined military 
force in the world. The host of the besiegers was drawn up 
along the whole length of the land walls; and a trench was 
dug in front of their line, the earth which was dug out 
being surmounted by a wooden palisade. The palisade was 
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open at intervals to allow the batteries to play upon the walls. 
Mohammad had a considerable equipment of guns—prob- 
ably not less than sixty (one authority speaks of two hun- 
dred) ; and the cannon which he employed in the siege mark 
an epoch in the history of artillery. There were three can- 
non of enormous size, apparently larger than any which had 
yet been seen. The largest of them was cast by a Hun- 
garian cannon-founder, who, originally engaged by the 
Emperor, had been seduced into the service of the Sultan by 
the promise of higher pay. Some of the stone balls dis- 
charged by these guns, which passed over the walls and fell 
inside the city, still remain where they fell; two of them which 
Sir Edwin Pears measured are seven feet four inches in cir- 
cumference. The three chief stations of the big cannon can 
be determined by the large dilapidation of the inner wall at 
three particular points: the first stood a littie north of the 
Adrianople Gate; the second, close to the Romanus Gate, in 
the Lycus valley; and the third at a point much further 
south. The besieged also had a small supply of cannon, 
but these were vastly inferior and proved of little service. 
The largest of them could not be used because it was found 
that they did less harm to the enemy than by their recoil to the 
Greeks. The old familiar engines and arms of ancient and 
medieval war, catapults and bows and arrows, were used by 
both sides along with the new inventions. 

The cannonading began on the twelfth of April; and on 
the same day the Turkish fleet arrived from the Dardanelles, 
under the command of Baltoglu, and anchored at the Double 
Columns (now Dolma Bagshe) on the Bosphorus. The 
number of the vessels was at least one hundred and forty- 
five. So great was the damage done to the walls in the 
neighborhood of the Romanus Gate during the next five 
days, that Mohammad determined on the night of April 18 
to attempt to carry the city by assault. At the same time 
he ordered the admiral to force the boom. Both attacks 
were repelled. Justiniani and his men drove the assailants 
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back from the outer wall; and the Greek and Italian ships, 
under command of the Grand Duke Notaras, after a fierce 
fight, forced the Turkish galleys to retreat. 

Two days later, one of the most exciting incidents of the 
siege occurred. Aid from Italy was anxiously expected by 
the Greeks. Three Genoese ships, perhaps sent by the 
Pope, with provisions, men, and arms, had been delayed on 
their voyage by adverse winds. They picked up near the 
Dardanelles a Greek Imperial ship laden with corn for the 
city; and passing through the straits, where no sufficient 
guard was maintained by the Turks, they were sighted from 
Constantinople on April 20. Mohammad immediately 
ordered Baltoglu to intercept and capture them, if possible, 
but as he valued his life to prevent them from entering the 
Golden Horn. It seemed an easy task for one hundred and 
fifty ships to surround and capture four. With sails full- 
set, the four were borne along by a strong south wind past 
the southern walls of the city under the eyes of the excited 
inhabitants. They disregarded the summons of the Turkish 
admiral to surrender; and, having the advantage of being 
higher in the water than the galleys of the enemy, and hav- 
ing the force of the wind behind them, they easily beat off 
the Turks who attempted to board them. But as they 
reached the eastern extremity of the city, the Seraglio Point, 
the wind suddenly dropped and they could not move. Bal- 
toglu was confident that they were now an easy prey. At 
first he attempted to burn them by hurling fiery material 
attached to the ends of lances. But the crews extinguished 
the flames and retaliated with arrows and stones. Then the 
admiral gave the command to surround and board the vessels. 
He himself attacked the big Imperial ship and held to it 
throughout the whole engagement. There ensued a furious 
fight, but the expert crews of the Christians defeated all 
the efforts of their foes to board them. After some time, the 
four gallant ships lashed themselves together, perhaps chiefly 
for the purpose of protecting the Imperial convoy which was 
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in greatest danger of capture. Throughout the battle the 
whole mass of struggling galleys was slowly drifting towards 
the shore of Galata; and here, on the low ground outside the 
Genoese wall, Mohammad himself was watching the contest, 
gnashing his teeth and shouting curses at his admiral and 
sailors. 'The sun was about to set and the brave crews of 
the four vessels, unable to move in the calm, must finally have 
been overcome, if the wind which had fallen so suddenly had 
not as suddenly re-arisen, and, filling their sails, driven the 
besieged ships through the galleys which enclosed them, back 
under the walls of Constantinople. The admiral could do 
nothing more and retreated to the Bosphorus. When the 
night grew dark, some of the Italian galleys within the har- 
bor rowed outside the boom and towed the four heroic ships 
into the safety of the Golden Horn. The next day, Balto- 
glu had to face the enraged Sultan, who threatened to 
behead him, but permitted him to escape with bastinadoing 
and degradation. 

Immediately after this incident, Mohammad executed the 
famous plan, which he must have already been preparing, for 
gaining access to.the Golden Horn. In all sieges of Con- 
stantinople, this was a highly important object, because pos- 
session of the Horn would enable the besiegers to attack the 
harbor wall and thus force the besieged to divert a consider- 
able portion of their strength to its defense. But in the 
present case there were, as Sir Edwin Pears has pointed out, 
two other reasons which urged Mohammad. By the occupa- 
tion of the Horn, he would establish direct communication 
between the army in front of the city and his base at Rumili 
Hissar. Turkish troops occupied the heights of Pera above 
Galata, but there was no line of communication except by a 
distant ford near the extreme upper end of the Horn. 
Secondly, if he possessed the harbor, he would be in a posi- 
tion to exercise more control over Galata and the Genoese, 
whose ambiguous neutrality might at any moment break out 
into hostile acts. Mohammad had decided that it would be 
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useless to repeat the attempt to force the chain, of which, as 
we saw, one end was securely attached within the Genoese 
town; and he hit upon the project of moving a small fleet 
overland from the Bosphorus to the Golden Horn. The 
operation of transporting ships across dry land from one 
water to another had been occasionally performed by the 
ancient Greeks; and recently, as Mohammad probably had 
heard, the Venetians had conveyed ships from the River 
Adige to Lake Garda. On level ground the task would 
not have been excessively difficult, but there was no level 
route from the Bosphorus to the Golden Horn; the vessels 
of Mohammad had to climb a hill. 

There is a difference of opinion among modern critics as 
to the path chosen by the Sultan for the passage of his fleet, 
and the question perhaps will remain open. But the balance 
of probability seems to the present writer to lean in favor of 
the route suggested by Paspates and approved by Pears. 
According to this view, the ships were hauled up on land at 
Tophana on the Bosphorts and drawn up “the valley which 
the Rue Koumbaraji now occupies, across the Grande Rue, 
and down the valley commencing at the street between the 
Pera Palace Hotel and the Club, to Cassim Pasha” on the 
Golden Horn—a transit of about a mile. All this region, 
now part of the busy quarter of Pera, was then “covered 
partly with vineyards and partly with bushes.” The Turks 
had prepared a road which they covered with greased timber, 
and by means of rollers and ships’ “cradles,” and with the 
help of pulleys and buffaloes, some seventy or eighty vessels 
accomplished the journey on April 22. This land voyage is 
graphically described by Sir Edwin Pears: “The men took 
their accustomed places in the vessels. The sails were 
unfurled as if the ships were putting out to sea. The oarsmen 
got out their oars and pulled as if they were on the water. 
The leaders ran backwards and forwards on the central gang- 
way, to see that all kept stroke together. The helmsmen 
were at their posts, while fifes and drums sounded as if the 
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boats were in the water. The display thus made, accom- 
panied as it was by cheering and music, may probably be 
attributed rather to the desire of keeping everyone in good 
humor than to the belief that such a disposal of the men 
could facilitate the transport of the vessels.” 

Great was the amazement and consternation of the Greeks 
when they saw the Turkish fleet at Cassim Pasha, across 
the Horn. A meeting was hastily called to deliberate how 
it could be destroyed, and it was decided that a bold attempt 
should immediately be made by the Greeks and Venetians 
to burn the ships, without consulting the Genoese in Galata. 
If this surprise attack had been carried out at midnight on 
April 24, as was intended, it might have been successful. 
But the project came to the ears of the Genoese, who 
expressed a desire to take part in it and got it postponed for 
four days in order to make their preparations. This delay 
was fatal. The secret became known to the Turks, and 
Greek writers roundly accuse the Genoese of treachery. 
The attack was delivered on the twenty-eighth and resulted 
in a complete rout of the Greeks and Italians. 

The presence of the Turkish ships in the Horn had the 
inevitable and foreseen consequence of forcing the besieged 
to divert a portion of their troops to defend the harbor wall. 
And it enabled Mohammad to build across the Horn a rough 
wooden bridge, constructed of wine barrels fastened together 
by ropes and supporting a path of planks. For the next 
four weeks, the siege was prosecuted without anything deci- 
sive happening. The assaults on the walls continued; 
attempts were made to undermine them; attempts were made 
to force the boom. So great was the damage done to the 
defenses in the Lycus valley by the Turkish cannon, that the 
outer wall had to be replaced by a stockade, which was con- 
structed, under the direction of Justiniani, of everything that 
came to hand—stones, trees, ladders, earth,—the whole 
structure being screened by hides. 

Early in May it was found that provisions were running 
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short; and it seemed to the besieged certain that the city was 
doomed unless succor should come from outside. The idea 
occurred that if the Emperor left the city, he might be 
able to collect forces and return to its relief. The Patriarch, 
the nobles, and Justiniani, urged Constantine to take this 
bold course, wherein, it seemed, might lie the only chance of 
safety. But Constantine firmly refused. “I will not,” he 
said, “abandon my people in the moment of their dire peril.” 
There was still indeed some hope of the arrival of a Venetian 
fleet; but this was dissipated when a ship which had been 
sent out to look for it returned, on May 23, with the dis- 
appointing news that there was no sign of its approach. 
The situation in the city may have been aggravated by dis- 
putes between the Greeks and Italians, and between the 
Venetians and the Genoese. But these disputes have prob- 
ably been exaggerated and were of minor importance. 
There is no reason to suppose that they weakened the spirit 
of resistance or embarrassed the military arrangements. All 
were heartily unanimous in the determination to keep the 
Turk out, all were unreservedly confident in Justiniani, all 


‘ devoted to the Emperor. 


In the fourth week of May, both sides felt that a crisis 
was approaching. The siege had lasted seven weeks and 
Mohammad was becoming impatient. The Greeks expected 
a general assault, by which their fate would be decided; yet 
Mohammad hesitated to put out his whole strength in one 
final and decisive attempt. If the Greeks were despondent, 
he and his pashas were depressed in spirit. The latter were 
depressed by their ill-success; and they were alarmed by the 
rumors that a Hungarian army was approaching to relieve 
the city, and that a great fleet from the west was on its way. 
Mohammad was anxious, if possible, not to embroil himself 
with the powers of western Europe. He decided to make 
an effort to induce the Emperor to capitulate. He offered 
to raise the siege if the Greeks would pay him a yearly trib- 
ute of 100,000 gold solidi (about 300,000 dollars). Other- 
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wise, he would allow the inhabitants to leave the city, taking 
their property with them. As he knew well that such 
a high tribute was utterly beyond their resources, the alter- 
native was really illusory. 

The Greeks unconditionally refused the offer, and Moham- 
mad held a council on May 26 to discuss the question whether 
the siege should be continued. His Grand Vizier, Halil 
Pasha, who had always been opposed to the undertaking, 
spoke in favor of raising the siege, urging that western 
Europe would inevitably intervene. Zagan Pasha, the chief 
of the Turkish generals, spoke vigorously on the other side, 
urging a general assault. He professed himself quite 
incredulous about western interference, and asserted that 
there could be no effective concert among the jealous Chris- 
tian powers. This view was supported by others, and it 
corresponded to the private decision of the Sultan, who 
would have found it hard, after all his labors, to abandon 
the object on which his heart was set. A general assault was 
decreed; and a proclamation was made that the city, when 
it was captured, would be given over to plunder for three 
days. All the property and all the population would belong 
to the army. Strict injunctions were sent to the Genoese 
in Galata to give no help to the Greeks. 

Monday, May 28, was spent by the besieged and their 
foes in final preparations for the supreme crisis. Moham- 
mad gathered all his leaders and captains in his tent, made an 
inspiriting harangue, and issued his instructions. The fleet 
of the Bosphorus was to station itself along the Marmora 
walls, and its crews were to be ready to shoot down anyone 
who appeared on the battlements. The ships in the Horn 
were to attack the harbor wall. The land army was to 
assail, in three divisions, the three points which had been 
most weakened by the cannon—the Sultan himself direct- 
ing the attack in the Lycus valley. 

The inhabitants of the city were not less busily employed. 
They sought to engage superhuman help by holding a 
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solemn religious procession, and by parading sacred images 
on the walls. Constantine, too, gathered together the nobles 
and chief officers and delivered a speech which Gibbon 
described as “the funeral oration of the Roman Empire.” 
He reminded his audience of the glorious history of “the 
queen of cities,” and called on them to remember that they 
were descendants of the heroes of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Then a service—the last Christian service—was celebrated 
in St. Sophia. 

The great assault began soon after midnight on the fol- 
lowing morning. In the Lycus valley, which, as both par- 
ties probably realized, would be the scene of the decisive 
fighting, the attack was begun by the Bashi-Bazouks, a mis- 
cellaneous crowd, largely Christian, ill-trained and of infe- 
rior fighting quality. Mohammad had no expectation that 
they would succeed in rushing the stockade; he simply used 
them to exhaust the strength of the defenders before his best 
troops came into action. The Bashi-Bazouks were decisively 
driven back again and again; and when they were broken 
and had done all they could, the Sultan sent his Anatolian 
troops to the front. The cannon now shattered a portion 
of the stockade, and several hundred Turks rushed into the 
enclosure. It was a critical moment, but they were driven 
out. Then came the turn of the Janissaries. They took the 
place of the Anatolians, and advanced to storm the stockade. 
The defenders were now almost worn out; but inspirited by 
Justiniani, they held their ground gallantly against the terri- 
ble onset of the best troops in the world. 

But now an incident occurred which had fatal conse- 
quences. Justiniani was wounded. The Emperor and Jus- 
tiniani were the soul of the resistance; but more depended on 
the Italian commander on account of his military knowledge 
and resourcefulness, so fully approved by his long and bril- 
liant defense of the walls. His wound was so painful and 
bled so largely that he left his post in the enclosure, and went 
into the city through a small gate, close to the St. Romanus 
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Gate which was kept locked. It is related that the Emperor 
met him, and believing the wound not to be grave, implored 
him to return, fearing the demoralization which his absence 
would cause. Our authorities differ as to the nature of the 
hurt, but it was so painful that Justiniani insisted on having 
medical assistance immediately. His physical force, which 
had been strained to the utmost by the unceasing labors of 
seven weeks, seems to have been completely broken down, 
and he had made up his mind to leave the city. He made his 
way to his ship, which lay close to the chain, and sailed off, 
eluding the Turks, to Chios. He died a few days later. 
His conduct in deserting his post has been sternly blamed 
by both Greek and Italian contemporaries. This is a hard 
judgment, but it is certain that his departure completely 
demoralized the defense at the St. Romanus Gate. Whether 
the city would have been saved, if he had remained at his 
post, is a question which it is impossible to answer. 

The Emperor himself took Justiniani’s place and tried to 
reorganize the defense and keep up the spirits of the soldiers. 
But Mohammad observed that their efforts were relaxed and 
apprehended that a supreme opportunity had come. He 
led on his Janissaries anew to take the stockade by storm. 
Many succeeded in getting into the enclosure. In the mélée 
which ensued, cries were suddenly heard from the north— 
“The city is taken!’ The Emperor rode off in the direc- 
tion of the cries, to see what had happened. The alarm was 
not true, but there was some foundation for it. 

North of the Adrianople Gate, between it and the Palace 
of the Porphyrogennetos now called Tekfour Serai, of which 
the ruined mass is familiar to everyone who has visited Con- 
stantinople, there was a small postern known as the Kerko- 
porta. This section of the wall, it will be remembered, was 
one of those which had been severely damaged and weakened 
by the cannon. The Turks during the night had succeeded 
in crossing the fosse. After the break of day it was noticed 
that the little door had been left open, and a number of 
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Janissaries succeeded in reaching it, and cut off the retreat 
of the defenders, who were beaten southwards towards the 
Adrianople Gate. Then some of the Turks mounted the 
wall, pulled down the Imperial standards and hoisted the 
Turkish. A few pushed into the city and looked for plunder 
in the neighboring monasteries. But some of the garrison, 
who were inside the inner wall and had the presence of mind 
to deal with an emergency, seem to have hindered any more 
of the enemy from entering. 

The rumor that the city was taken increased the dismay 
which the flight of Justiniani had caused among the Italians 
and Greeks who were fighting at the Romanus Gate. Hard 
pressed by the Janissaries and other troops who now came 
up to reinforce the attack, they began to escape through the 
small gate by which Justiniani had departed. 'The Emperor 
returned and, seeing his men flying, made a forlorn attempt 
to rally them. All he could do was to fling off the Imperial 
insignia by which the enemy could identify him, and, with 
three other devoted leaders, to draw his sword and ride 
against the Moslems who were rushing in. Borne down by 
numbers, they fell in the fray. It is uncertain whether the 
body of Constantine was recognized and_ recovered. 
Mohammad caused diligent search to be made for it, and 
some writers say that it was found and buried. But there 
is no tradition as to the place of burial, and this makes it 
doubtful whether it was found at all. 

The Turks, in possession of the city, slew indiscriminately 
till midday, and then began to organize the work of pillage. 
Besides gold and silver, men and women were the most 
precious booty; those who resisted capture were slain. 
Crowds of the inhabitants had fled to the shore of the Golden 
Horn, hoping to be rescued by the ships, but the ships could 
only take off comparatively few. A great throng of defense- 
less people took refuge in St. Sophia. They believed, it is 
said, that they would be safe there, on account of an oracular 
prophecy that when the enemy reached the Forum of Con- 
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stantine, which lies to the west of St. Sophia, they would be 
turned back by an angel and driven forth. The Turks 
broke through the doors and did all their will on the unhappy 
crowd. The captives were tied together in lots, the captors 
striving with one another to secure the young and the beau- 
tiful. The church was stripped of all its precious ornaments 
and vessels. The plundering continued, as the Sultan had 
promised, for three days. It is estimated that about 4,000 
were killed and 50,000 enslaved. 

As we look back at the siege, our first feeling is admira- 
tion for the efficiency and bravery of the defense. In the 
grand final assault, the attack failed everywhere except in 
the neighborhood of the Romanus Gate. The sensational 
coup of Mohammad, in transporting a fleet overland into the 
Horn, made the work of the garrison heavier but had little 
decisive influence on the event. It is indeed possible that 
but for the wound of Justiniani the event might have been 
different. If he had remained at his post and the assault 
had been resisted till the evening, it is not improbable that 
Mohammad would have raised the siege. Succor was not 
very far off; for the report, which alarmed the Turks, that a 
fleet was approaching, was true. The Pope had kept his 
word. An Italian fleet was at Chios. It had probably been 
delayed by those northeasterly winds, frequent in the summer 
months, which rendered navigation difficult for sailing ships 
and galleys approaching the Hellespont. Circumstances 
propitiously combined to help the triumph of Islam, for 
which Mohammad had labored so hard. 

He had achieved the desire of his heart and was lord of 
the city which all Orientals regarded as the capital of Chris- 
tendom. But it was a desert city. His army in three days 
had turned it into a wilderness, and to re-people it was one 
of the problems of policy with which he had to deal in the 
next few years. His own Turks were good only for fight- 
ing and agriculture. They had no talent for trade or indus- 
try. If Mohammadan Constantinople—Stambul—was to 
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become a prosperous and wealthy city, the centre of com- 
merce between east and west as it had been under the 
Emperors, Christians and especially Greeks must be induced 
or compelled to inhabit it. Mohammad made every effort 
to attract Greek settlers, to induce the old families who had 
fled to return, and to persuade new families to come. He 
even transported by force the people of some of the Greek 
towns which he conquered. Although he was a good 
Mohammadan in all outward observances, the philosophical 
bent of his mind and his statesmanship saved him from 
being a fanatic, and it cost him no religious qualms to 
recognize and favor the Greek Church. At his instance, the 
small Greek community at Constantinople elected a Patri- 
arch, and their choice fell on the monk George Scholarius, 
who had been vehemently opposed to ecclesiastical reunion 
with Rome. Mohammad gave him a cross of silver and 
gold, assured him of his friendship, and conducted him in 
person to the Church of the Holy Apostles, famous as the 
burial place of the Emperors. This church was left to the 
Greeks—though later they were deprived of it—as their 
principal place of worship, for St. Sophia had been turned 
into a mosque; and here was to be for a time the Patri- 
archal residence. The policy of Mohammad was to control, 
through the Patriarch, the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Greeks, and to encourage their exclusive bigotry and antag- 
onism to Roman Christianity. He was well satisfied with 
the election of George Scholarius, or Gennadius, as he now 
called himself, who was a thorough bigot. 

Constantinople was captured at the beginning of a new 
development in the methods and machinery of warfare, and 
as these methods and machinery improved, its strength as a 
fortress declined. In itself, it has long ceased to present 
any difficulties to a well-equipped foe. Its useless walls 
have been allowed to fall into ruins. Its defense on the land 
side now depends on distant earthworks—the lines of Cha- 
talja, which follow the course of the old wall of Anastasius, 
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and which a few months ago opposed an effective obstacle 
to the advance of the Bulgarians. Under modern conditions 
Constantinople, without an adequate navy, is at the mercy 
of any enemy that possesses a third-rate sea power. The 
Ottoman sea power, which was supreme in the Mediterra- 
nean in the sixteenth century, has steadily declined since the 
seventeenth; and it is notorious that, during the past cen- 
tury, only the mutual jealousies of the European powers 
have preserved the city in the possession of the Turks, while 
province after province has been wrested from their domin- 
ion. Last winter, it was fancied for a moment that 1912 
would terminate for Constantinople the period which 1453 
had opened. This was not to be. But it is interesting to 
reflect that to-day, though her masters possess Asia Minor, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, the city would fall a far 
easier prey to any seafaring conqueror than when the last 
Constantine defended her with no resources but her walls, 
a garrison of 8,000 men, and a few ships. 














THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


By YANDELL HENDERSON 


HE first reaction of most people to any serious pro- 
posal for profound change in the institutions to which 
they have been accustomed is a feeling of horror. As Pro- 
fessor Sumner used to say (although coming from him the 
words had a humorous sound), “We are all conservatives.” 
Even the most active radical has not the time or strength to 
question more than a very few of the conceptions of the 
period in which he lives. The tendency to cling to the 
familiar and abhor the novel renders civilization stable. It 
makes progress slow but safe. It is fortunate, however,— 
for otherwise there could be no progress,—that in most 
persons such sentimental objections pass off when a proposi- 
tion becomes familiar. It must then stand or fall on its 
merits, or—as it would perhaps be truer to say—according 
to the relative strength of the economic forces for and 
against it. 

The “attacks on the courts,” the proposals to recall 
judges and overrule decisions by popular vote, have excited 
this antipathy to an unusual degree. There have been so 
few changes in American institutions during the present 
generation that we are to-day perhaps the most conserva- 
tive of civilized peoples. Suddenly the proposal was made 
to cut the moorings that have held us stationary for a cen- 
tury. No wonder it was regarded as almost impious. 
Impious is indeed the only adjective which at all adequately 
expresses the feeling thus aroused; for owing to the peculiar 
origin and development of our government, many conserva- 
tive people had come to regard it from a standpoint which 
finds its nearest analogy, not in other republics, but in the 
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great theocracies of the past. Instead of our laws being 
looked upon merely as the codified habits of a people, and our 
institutions as the expression of their will, they had come to 
be regarded as founded on certain eternal principles dis- 
covered by our forefathers and by them embodied in an 
immutable system of government. The Constitution was 
the Ark of the Covenant especially entrusted to the judiciary 
for protection. 

In view of this feeling towards the judicial branch of 
our government, it was inevitable that proposals for change 
in that department should meet with a maximum of oppo- 
sition. ‘That the attack should be made at this point was, 
however, none the less necessary. During the past few 
years all civilized governments have been subjected to a new 
series of forces arising out of the modern economic develop- 
ment. In each particular case, the strain has been greatest 
at that point which was least movable. In England it was 
the unbending resistance of the upper chamber of the legis- 
lative branch which for many years withstood the popular 
will but finally broke before it. In Germany and Russia it 
is the executive branch upon which the rising tide of the new 
democracy has thus far largely beaten in vain. In America 
the corresponding point of resistance has been the judiciary 
armed with the peculiar power of declaring Acts “unconsti- 
tutional.” 

One of the difficulties in a discussion of the part which 
the judicial branch of our government has come to play 
in our polity, arises from the fact that even the most staunch 
defenders of the American courts against the “attacks” 
upon them admit serious defects in the administration of 
justice. Thus President Taft said: “The administration 
of criminal law in this country is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion. .. . On the civil side of the courts there is undue 
delay, and this always works for the benefit of the man with 
the longest purse.” He has also pointed out that, bad as is 
the administration of American cities, the reform of our 
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judicial system is an even greater need. Many conservative 
people see in these conditions the principal explanation for 
the loss of respect for law which finds its expression in the 
fact that murder is ten times as frequent in the United States 
as in England, and fifteen times as frequent as in Canada. 
In the whole country there are eight thousand murders a 
year and barely a hundred murderers are hung. We have 
a hundred thousand violent deaths a year, giving a per- 
centage twice that of Spain or Italy. On the civil side the 
showing is no better. We are told, even by those who have 
constituted themselves the defenders of the judiciary, that 
cases in the American courts drag on for months and even 
years which would be settled in as many weeks in England, 
France, or Germany. And yet we have fourteen times as 
many judges as England. The State of New York alone 
has three hundred, while England has only ninety-nine.* 
In regard to the remedy for these conditions there are 
two divergent opinions. According to the views expressed 
by Senator Root in his recent lectures at Princeton, and by 
ex-President Taft, Hon. Frederick N. Judson, and Mr. 
Moorfield Storey in their lectures at Yale (the first three as 
reported in the newspapers, and the last according to his 
bookt), the solution lies almost wholly in the reform of judi- 
cial procedure. They hold that reform must begin with 
investigation of such problems as whether more than one 
appeal should be allowed; whether a new trial should be 
ordered on a mere technicality; whether the accused should 
be compelled to testify; how expert testimony should be 
regulated and used; and other matters of a like tenor. 
Needless to say, these and similar defects should be cor- 
rected. It is indeed already a step towards their correc- 
tion when able and high-minded lawyers such as the four 
above mentioned expose and discuss them. It is a task 


* The foregoing figures are quoted from a recent lecture by Mr. S. S. 
McClure. 
+ “The Reform of Legal Procedure.” 
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which in the nature of the case must necessarily be left almost 
wholly in the hands of the legal profession. It will be 
achieved when lawyers acquire more generally such a spirit 
of reform as these gentlemen have shown. But even when 
all these and similar technical reforms have been effected, we 
shall still be as far as before from the fundamental changes 
which the adherents of the progressive movement desire to 
bring about. They aim at a less limited democracy than is 
allowed by those formulas of the eighteenth century under 
which we are still living. Just as the crisis of the recent 
struggle in England came on the constitutional question of 
the absolute veto power of the House of Lords, and was won 
when that bulwark of privilege was replaced by a merely 
suspensory veto, so the progressive movement in America, if 
it is to make headway, must first limit those powers of the 
courts (nominally suspensory, but practically almost abso- 
lute) by which our peculiar form of government has allowed 
them to veto the will of the majority. Otherwise, social 
readjustments which ought to be and can be effected in the 
present generation, and which have already been effected 
in most other modern industrial nations, will be delayed to 
an indefinitely remote future. Furthermore, extensive 
changes must be made in other departments of our govern- 
ment—so at least some progressives think—not only in order 
that they may become more efficient instruments of the popu- 
lar will, but also in order that the courts may be relieved of 
burdens now imposed upon them, which judicial machinery 
is essentially unfitted to bear. Upon every change of polity, 
as things are now, not only the people who are to live under 
it, but also the courts must pass. If the judges hold that 
a particular reform is contrary to the conceptions of govern- 
ment expressed in the Constitution framed a century and a 
quarter ago, they are now compelled to reject it. It must 
then be subjected to that slow process of attaining an almost 
unanimous consent by which alone our Constitution can 
now be amended. Even a relatively slight alteration, like 
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that involved in making United States Senators directly 
elective, has required a struggle of twenty-one years in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. 

The principal opposition to such a rate of constitutional 
alteration as would keep pace with our industrial development 
comes from men whose life-long training has been in Ameri- 
can legalistic conceptions. While in the laws of England 
many of the old doctrines in regard to master and servant 
and similar matters have been changed fundamentally to 
meet the needs of modern industry and transportation, our 
bench and bar still try to apply to the problems of railroads 
the common law principles developed for stagecoaches. The 
English common law was essentially a growth, a continual 
development of new principles from new conditions. 
American lawyers have mummified it by the theocratic 
assumption that principles have an absolute existence—as 
if there could be gravitation without matter. In an age 
when thought in nearly every other department of human 
activity is dominated by the scientific, inductive conception 
that formulas and laws are mere working rules to be altered 
when new facts develop, the legal mind in America has 
come to rely almost wholly upon the deductive methods of 
thought of the medieval theologians. It demands a gen- 
eral principle from which to start. Thus, even so clear and 
forcible a thinker as Mr. Moorfield Storey, in an impres- 
sive passage near the close of his lectures, quotes as the 
“true principle” of our government, which he unquestion- 
ingly supports, the statement in the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights: “In the government of this commonwealth the leg- 
islative department shall never exercise the executive and 
judicial powers, or either of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them; 
the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and execu- 
tive powers, or either of them; to the end that it may be a 
government of laws, and not of men.” And Mr. Storey 
adds: “The people through their representatives chosen for 
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that purpose make the laws. The executive officers, presi- 
dent, or governor, are chosen to execute the laws. They 
have the power to suggest laws which they think wise, and 
to veto those which they think unwise, but no more. The 
power to recommend is not the power to legislate. 

Some body of men must decide what legislation is wise, and 
the legislature is that body.” A little later, Mr. Storey 
reprobates severely the recent tendency on the part of some 
executive officers to impose their policies upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Mr. Storey’s words have been quoted here because, while 
no more forcible or lucid statement of this position could be 
made, it is nevertheless from the progressive standpoint 
fundamentally wrong. To one viewing these matters from 
that standpoint, it appears clear that some of the chief 
reasons for inefficiency in the administration of justice, for 
the rapid deterioration of respect for law, and for the appal- 
ling antagonism which the recent behavior of some of our 
courts has developed towards them among large sections of 
our people, are to be found in those features of our govern- 
ment which he would preserve. Mr. Storey and those who 
think with him hold that a strict adherence to our peculiar 
division of powers among three codrdinate departments is 
one of the essential measures of relief. Many conservative 
people sincerely believe also that the preservation of liberal 
institutions requires us to defend the powers of the States 
against encroachment by the Federal Government. On the 
other hand, there is an increasing number of those who 
believe that to a large extent our difficulties arise out of 
these peculiar institutions and cannot be remedied until the 
causes are removed by corresponding readjustments in our 
system of government. 

It is important to recall that in no other civilized country 
(except the Latin American republics, which were largely 
modelled upon ours) is there any such division of powers 
among three codrdinate branches of government—executive, 
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legislative, and judicial—as our constitutions, state and 
national, attempt to maintain. It appears to be universally 
admitted nowadays that Montesquieu was mistaken in his 
diagnosis of the underlying conditions in the English Consti- 
tution which gave to England the only free government in 
Europe in his time. The framers of our Constitution, mis- 
led by Montesquieu’s theories of division of powers, checks 
and balances, embodied them in our government. Since our 
government was formed, free institutions and popular 
governments have been established in many other countries: 
in Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, and else- 
where. In nearly every case, the framers of the constitu- 
tions of these countries have examined our system of govern- 
ment before deciding on that for their own land. It is 
certainly a significant fact that, except in Mexico and the 
South and Central American republics, our system has been 
universally rejected. In all other modern governments the 
executive is a part of the legislative. Instead of being, as 
with us, two distinct and to a certain extent antagonistic 
departments, they are everywhere combined in a single 
branch. Furthermore, in all other countries the judicial is 
a subordinate and not a codrdinate department. Its busi- 
ness is to interpret the statutes as between man and man, and 
as between the citizen and the officers of the government. 
In other countries, laws duly passed by the representatives 
of the people cannot be judicially declared null and void. 
These peculiarities of our system throw upon our courts 
strains and burdens which the judicial department ought not 
to be asked to bear. Our courts are thus forced into posi- 
tions in which the part they are compelled to play arouses 
to an increasing degree the angry condemnation of at least 
a large fraction of the people. 

Although the theory of our government expressly for- 
bids the judicial branch to exercise legislative or executive 
functions, our courts are compelled by the inefficiency of 
the other branches both to legislate and to administer. 
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Every year our legislatures pour out an immense volume of 
ill-considered legislation. No one who is at all familiar with 
our state legislatures on the one hand, and the methods of 
doing business in the British Parliament and similar bodies 
on the other, can have much doubt that one at least of the 
principal causes of our careless legislation is the utter lack 
of what, in the technically English sense of the term, is 
called a “responsible government.” Our constitutions, 
state and national, in one of those features which Mr. Storey 
and those who think with him approve, expressly forbid the 
executive to mould legislation. In the British Parliament 
by far the greater part of the time of the House of Com- 
mons is given to the consideration of “Government meas- 
ures.” The passage of a “private member bill” is so rare 
an event as to provoke general comment. Under this 
arrangement, legislation is formulated by “His Majesty’s 
Government,” composed of the most experienced men in 
political life, and they are responsible for the character of 
the measures passed. 

Take, for example, the subject of pension systems for 
public-school teachers and civil-service employees of the 
government. It is certainly only just that the state should 
make this provision for the old age of those who have served 
it faithfully, and many of our States have adopted, or are 
planning to adopt, such systems. But how is it being done? 
President Pritchett, in the seventh annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation, says that “most of these pension sys- 
tems have been undertaken with the most casual actuarial 
advice. In this respect the action of our American legisla- 
tures has shown marked contrast to the legislative action 
taken in most of the British dependencies, and in the Euro- 
pean countries, where in nearly all cases careful actuarial 
computations have preceded the enactment of legislation.” 
I have recently observed a legislative committee wrestling 
with such a problem—anxious to accede to the request of the 
citizens who appealed to it “to give us a good pension sys- 
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tem,” but quite at sea as to how to go about it. Is it not 
certain that a pension system which is not based on sound 
actuarial principles will sooner or later break down? And 
is it not equally certain that when the smash-up comes, all 
parties will appeal to the courts. Thus, in this matter as in 
so many others, the judicial branch will be forced into a 
problem which should be settled wholly by the legislative and 
executive departments. 

Whatever we may think individually regarding the gov- 
ernmental control of business and transportation, regarding 
governmental action in matters of public health, minimum 
wage laws, and other modern problems, everyone must see 
that such policies cannot much longer be prevented. Per- 
sonally, although I heartily believe in many of them, I look 
forward with the utmost apprehension to the time when a 
government as incompetent as ours shall engage in them; 
for when the executive and legislative branches have botched 
them in the usual fashion, the wrecks that remain will go 
(where of all places they least belong) into the courts. Then 
the courts will legislate a meaning into vague laws—as the 
Supreme Court of the United States did in reading the 
“rule of reason” into the Sherman Act. 

In the Connecticut legislature during the session just past, 
the mere titles of the bills proposed filled a quarto volume as 
thick as one’s finger. A large number of these bills had not 
even a member of the legislature back of them; they had 
been introduced merely at the request of some citizen. 
Measures of such far-reaching importance as Workmen’s 
Compensation and a Public Utilities Commission, were 
referred to committees whose general average of experience 
and fitness for such work was scarcely above that of the 
“man on the street.” When the bills were reported to the 
House and the Senate they were not hammered into shape 
by a “Government” on the one side, and an “Opposition” 
on the other. They were left to take their chances in a mere 
crowd of men, each interested more in what he could gain 
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for his own community out of the public purse than in any 
matter of general legislation. In this legislature, the House 
was Republican by a small majority, the Senate Democratic; 
and the Governor was a Democrat not on very inti- 
mate terms with the legislative members of his party. 
Whatever legislation was passed, or not passed, it will tax 
the ingenuity of a Sherlock Holmes to find out who was 
responsible: not the Governor; not the Senate; not the 
House; not the Republican Party; not the Democratic Party. 

The trouble is that the Constitution of the State of Con- 
necticut, like that of all other States and of the Nation, care- 
fully prevents anyone from being responsible. Is it any 
wonder that, in spite of the vigorous use of the veto by 
the Governor, the courts of Connecticut during the next few 
years will probably have thrown into them a large number 
of cases in which they will be called upon to decide what the 
laws passed at this session mean? Leaving all pretense 
aside, is it not evident that the courts will have to read a 
meaning into these laws to such a degree as to amount prac- 
tically to legislation? When such powers are forced upon 
judges they are practically compelled to rule the state. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that some day our judiciary may be 
placed on as high a plane, and with life tenure, as in Eng- 
land; but our judges must then have no larger sphere to 
fill than have the English judges. We must recognize the 
force of the demand that if judges are to act as legislators, 
they must be elected by the people, and be easily displaced 
or recalled. Otherwise democracy is replaced by absolutism. 

The point which it has been the attempt of the foregoing 
pages to illustrate is that the attainment of efficiency in the 
administration of justice requires, first, efficiency in legisla- 
tion, and that this cannot be attained until the executive and 
legislative departments are fused or at least brought into 
much closer codperation. It has recently been suggested by 
the Governor of Kansas that the legislature be abolished and 
that executive and legislative functions be invested in a com- 
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mission; that is, a single small chamber, in effect a board of 
directors presided over by the Governor. The British 
Empire is ruled by a commission; namely, “His Majesty’s 
Government,” for which the House of Commons serves as 
an Electoral College. “The Cabinet legislates with the 
advice and consent of Parliament,” says President Lowell. 

Another, and, as has been said, the greatest burden which 
our peculiar and unfortunate form of government imposes 
upon our courts, is the decision of questions of constitutional- 
ity. They have had to decide whether or not the representa- 
tives of the people have the power to pass such measures as 
the people demand, and such as have been adopted in nearly 
every other civilized country. This matter, which was first 
peremptorily called to public attention by ex-President 
Roosevelt in his Columbus address last year, has been fully 
and forcibly discussed by him in a number of recent speeches 
and papers, notably those in “Collier’s Weekly.” At pres- 
ent our courts are frequently compelled to oppose the will 
of the people, while nominally they are merely preventing 
the legislature from overriding that will. In theory the 
constitutions both of the States and of the Nation are the 
fundamental expression of the people’s will. It frequently 
happens in practice, however, that a considerable majority 
of the people want a certain policy enacted into law. It is 
passed by both Houses of the legislature or Congress, and is 
signed by the executive. Then it is the law, the people’s 
will. A few months later, however, it is thrown into the 
courts and passes upward on appeal until the Supreme Court 
(of State or Nation) finds that it disagrees with the Consti- 
tution. Accordingly, it is declared unconstitutional; that 
is, contrary to the people’s will. It is then not only not the 
law but impossible of ever becoming law until the Consti- 
tution is amended. 

The so-called “recall of judicial decisions” amounts 
merely to this: that when such a situation arises the decis- 
ion as to whether the law in question is their will should 
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automatically be referred to the people. Considered apart 
from the heat of a political campaign, this is surely no very 
radical proposition. Indeed, it would appear to be a far 
more sensible method of amending the old and of gradually 
building up a new set of principles and institutions than the 
present method of effecting constitutional amendments. It 
is almost ludicrous to suppose that when such a set of abstract 
propositions as in part compose a constitution are referred to 
the people, they can form any adequate judgment of the 
implications of that which their votes are supposed to show as 
their will. But let these abstract propositions come before 
the people one at a time, each in the concrete form of a 
particular measure affecting the public welfare, and it will 
be only the most ignorant and unintelligent voter who will 
fail to decide whether it is his will or not. It is the rule of 
the courts to pass only on definite cases. Why should not 
the same practical rule apply to decisions by laymen? 

Still a third feature of our government which throws into 
the courts questions of a character that do not arise in most 
other countries, is our dual system of government, national 
and state. Surely we have come to the time when we should 
establish a real nation and a real national government instead 
of a Union of States and a Federal Government. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution went as far towards the formation 
of a “more perfect union” as they thought there was any 
chance of the people following them. The Civil War car- 
ried us a step further towards nationalization. We have 
come now to the point where we need a yet “more perfect 
union.” We are confronted with innumerable questions 
arising out of the separation of governmental functions 
between two agencies of theoretically equal powers in sepa- 
rate fields. Nearly everyone of these questions is constantly 
being thrown into the courts. Under the forms of mere 
judicial decisions, the courts in reality are compelled to legis- 
late upon them. Such a problem as that of the railroad sit- 
uation in New England at the present time is a case in point. 
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The chief difficulties in the Boston and Maine, and New 
Haven railroad tangle, arise from the fact that five sepa- 
rate States, each with its own policy, are involved, in addi- 
tion to the Federal Government. No matter how the prob- 
lem is handled, it is practically certain that many phases of 
this question, which is essentially executive, will sooner or 
later be thrashed out before judges who by the very nature 
of their position are unfitted for this work. If the entire 
control were placed in the hands of the Federal Government, 
it could probably be settled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission without litigation upon any phase of it. 

Many other examples of the strains and burdens thrown 
upon the courts by our peculiar system and institutions could 
easily be cited; but it is hoped that enough has been said to 
illustrate the view that the failures of our judicial system 
in the administration of justice require measures of reform 
directed not only to our courts but to the other branches of 
government as well. The day appears to be rapidly approach- 
ing when a National Constitutional Convention should be 
called. Mere reform of court procedure barely touches the 
surface of the problem. Our courts must first be relieved of 
the handicap imposed upon them from without. The 
national government must be given powers superior to those 
of the States, as in Canada. The executive and legislative 
must be fused. We need not adopt the plan of parliamen- 
tary government, which is unfamiliar to us. We need 
merely employ, at least for our cities and States, that form 
of organization which we all understand, and now use for 
all purposes except those of government: the form of 
organization adopted by every club, every association, every 
corporation; namely, a single small board of directors with 
the executive sitting in it and proposing measures to it. Let 
us then restore the judicial branch of the government to its 
proper subordinate position. And finally, let us free our- 
selves from the influence of that evil genius of American 
institutions, Montesquieu, and his theory of divided powers. 
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By Louis V. Lepoux 


Scene:—A cliff rising abruptly from the northern shore of Lake Per- 
gusa in Sicily. A few scattered boulders below. From the top of the 
cliff slopes upward the field of Enna. It is early spring and there are 
innumerable violets which give a bluish tinge to the hillside. Here and 
there are other flowers, crocus, hyacinth, poppy, flag, rose, and narcissus. 
In the distance on the east rises Aetna. 

On the top of the cliff are seated CyaNr, AreTHusa, and GALATEA. 
PERSEPHONE Stands a little behind them on the lower slope of the field, 
looking out across the lake. It is early morning. 


PERSEPHONE 


Up from Egypt and the Southland, 
See! the wild, white cranes are flying. 


CYANE 
In the air I hear their crying. 


ARETHUSA 
Hark! Again. And now more loud. 


GALATEA 
Dark against the sky they show. 


CYANE 
Where? 
GALATEA 


To southward like a cloud 
Hung between the sky and ocean. 
Swift and steady is their motion. 


ARETHUSA 
More like arrows from a bow. 
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CYANE 


Now I see them coming nearer. 
Are they stooping toward the shore? 


PERSEPHONE 
O wild, white cranes, come down to me! 


ARETHUSA 


Now their cries are ringing clearer. 
See! A downward course they take. 


GALATEA 
There against the sun are more. 


CYANE (to PERSEPHONE) 
Now so low the first are flying, 
I can see their shadow lying 
Dark and wedge-like on the lake. 


ARETHUSA (to PERSEPHONE) 
They have settled just below. 


PERSEPHONE (singing) 


Heart of a bird! Heart of a bird! 
O the wild, white cranes are free; 

But the heart of man is the song unheard 
That the sea-winds sing to the sea. 


Heart of a bird! Heart of a bird! 
O wild, white cranes that fly 

Over all the lands that the oceans gird, 
What have you more than I? 


What have you more than I have had 
From the winds and the sun and the sea? 
Is the heart of a bird like a man’s heart sad 
And crying ceaselessly? 
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GALATEA 
Did Hecate see you as you slept last night, 
And weave the yellow moonbeams round your heart, 
Or Aphrodite from her Eastern isle 
Send out some scarlet-vestured dream that leaves 
This cry of human longing on your lips? 


PERSEPHONE 


I know not why it is my clouded mind 

The gold of such a sunrise turns to gray. 

The song, I heard a fisher-maiden sing 

One bird-thrilled dawn, when here alone I sat, 
And back of Aetna shone the coming rose. 
Beneath me spread a sea of moving mist 
Whose silver bosom softly rose and fell 

In rhythmic undulation of slow waves 

That soundless broke upon the cliff below. 
There white it lay and palely luminous, 

A sea that had no cadenced undertone; 

And as I watched its gleaming billows roll, 
And thought how all beneath was gray and chill, 
My heart was troubled by a song that rose 
From where the shrouded lake in darkness lay. 
The fisher-maiden sang and I went down; 

But when I asked, she knew not what it meant, 
Or could not put in words the thing she knew; 
And I came back, but Aetna’s rose was gone. 


GALATEA 


A tale I heard that men are cursed with souls; 
But what souls are I know not. 


ARETHUSA 


I have heard 
The soul is hunger ever unappeased, 
And thirst by all Earth’s fountains unassuaged. 
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PERSEPHONE 
The soul is darkness waiting for the dawn, 
And, if dawn comes, is day that longs for dusk; 
And not to men as to the soulless beasts 
Is death a sudden stranger. 


CYANE 
Close beside, 
With following footfalls through the crispéd leaves 
That edge their pathway rustling, death unseen, 
A dread companion, waits his destined hour; 
And now upon a turning shoulder breathes, 
And now, an obscure shadow, dims the day. 


GALATEA 
The cranes rise up again. 


PERSEPHONE 
Spring’s harbingers. 
Now where they pass will green come stealing up 
Expectant valleys where the brown brooks run, 
And dot with scattered tufts the meadowlands. 


ARETHUSA 
They fly the Pygmies’ war. 


CYANE 
It is the hour 
When we are wont to sing our hymn to her 
Who leads despondent Summer from the South 
To beauty’s bright renewal—blade and bud. 


GALATEA and ARETHUSA 
Weave we now the sacred dances; 
Praise we now Demeter’s name; 
Bright the dew-starred cobweb glances; 
On the altar leaps the flame. 
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CYANE and PERSEPHONE 


In the mystic measure swaying, 
Great Demeter we entreat: 

Mother hear thy children praying! 
Bring the barley, bring the wheat. 


AL (Hymn to Demeter) 


Weave the dance, and raise again the sacred chorus; 
Wreathe the garlands of the spring about the hair; 

Now once more the meadows burst in bloom before us, 
Crying swallows dart and glitter through the air. 

Glints the plowshare in the brown and fragrant furrow; 
Pigeons coo in shady coverts as they pair; 

Come the furtive mountain folk from cave and burrow, 
Lean, and blinking at the sunlight’s sudden glare. 


Bright through midmost heaven moves the lesser Lion; 
Hide the Hyades in ocean caverns hoar; 

Past the shoulders of the sunset flames Orion, 
Following the sisters seaward evermore. 

Gleams the east at evening, lit by low Arcturus; 
Out to subtle-scented dawns beside the shore, 

Yet a little and the Pleiades will lure us: 
Weave the dance and raise the chorus as of yore. 


Far to eastward up the fabled gulf of Issus, 
Northward, southward, westward, now the trader goes, 
Passing headlands clustered yellow with narcissus, 
Bright with hyacinth, with poppy, and with rose. 
Shines the sea and falls the billow as undaunted, 
Past the rising of the stars that no man knows, 
Sails he onward through the islands siren-haunted, 
Till the clashing gates of rock before him close. 


Kindly Mother of the beasts and birds and flowers, 
Gracious bringer of the barley and the grain, 

Earth awakened feels thy sunlight and thy showers; 
Great Demeter! Let us call thee not in vain; 
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Lead us safely from the seed-time to the threshing, 
Past the harvest and the vineyard’s purple stain; 

Let us see thy corn-pale hair the sunlight meshing, 
When the sounding flails of autumn swing again. 


GALATEA 
Where is thy mother now, Persephone? 


PERSEPHONE 


I felt her stoop to kiss me as I slept, 
And looking, saw the East’s primeval calm. 


CYANE 


Before the dawn had showed its first gray gleam 
She fared far out across the starlit foam 

Whose silver blossoms close not with the night, 
Bearing the earth-born mortals gifts of spring. 


PERSEPHONE 


She gives her golden store to all the lands 

That Ocean laps within his slumbrous folds, 
And strange it is to think that far from here 
The darker folk of Nilus and the South, 

Yea, all that dwell beyond the ocean haze 

Look up from toil to give Demeter thanks, 
While on them, down the almond-vistaed spring 
Steal recollections faint of what they were 
Before the soul had sapped their strength away 
And set them groping darkly through the earth 
For things that are not, and can never be. 











CYANE 


Their ashen hearts remembrance kindles now, 
And long forgotten moods and motions bud 
In barren breasts to burst in rose and gold, 
Petal by petal opened, making dim 

The dun, habitual aspects of the world. 
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ARETHUSA 
Apollo mounts, and still we loiter here, 
Leaving Demeter’s altar unadorned. 
The flowers lose half their early loveliness 
That gaze too long on him, and soon his beams 
Will drink the freshness from each veinéd cup, 
For dewdrops, like to swans, just ere they pass 
Attain their height of beauty. 


GALATEA 
Now they gleam 
Most like the foam-stars on the veil of light 
That wrapped the Paphian when at first she shone 
Within her curved shell and round about 
Amazed Ocean trembled, shimmering. 


(They move about gathering the flowers.) 


CYANE 


What wealth of violets! About me here 
They cluster thick as on the broidered veils 
The sailors gain in barter over seas. 

I know not which to pick, the blue or pied, 
The sturdy yellow or these dainty white. 


ARETHUSA 
I pick the crocus, Smilax’ gentle friend, 
For Crocus died of unrequited love, 
So legends tell, and when beside my heart 
I lay his tender blossom, oft I think 
If one loved me so well, he should not die. 


GALATEA 


If one loved me, I’d play him many pranks 
And tease him till his love he did deny— 


But love the more—and from the waves I’d laugh 


To see him pace the shore disconsolate. 
7 
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ARETHUSA 
I know not what it is that I would do: 
I could not choose but pity, yet would fear 
To loose my maiden zone and so to lose 
This rippling girlhood. 


GALATEA 
You would run or hide, 
With tears and laughter mingled, babbling still. 


CYANE 
I would not wish for Aphrodite’s flame, 
Or change the love I know for love unknown; 
This cool, sweet converse on the morning hills, 
The linkéd roamings with Persephone 
Suffice my need of loving, nor would I, 
For other love, one petal pluck from this. 


PERSEPHONE 


I wonder will the seeds of Fate unfold 
For good or ill. So happy are we now. 





(Cyan, one arm laden with flowers, goes over, puts her 
other arm about PrrsePHoNE, and kisses her.) 
CYANE 
Surely we shall be ever as we are. 


PERSEPHONE 
Ah no! Not Zeus himself finds spring eterne; 
Nor dreams the bud of autumn’s withered leaf. 


(She moves slowly up the hillside, away from the others, 
gathering flowers as she goes.) 


GALATEA 
The ever mournful hyacinth I pluck, 
Yet not because its petals tell of pain, 
But for the head with tightly clustered curls, 
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The noble discus player in his strength, 
Whose stalwart beauty wrought his overthrow. 


CYANE (after a pause) 


Go not too far up field, Persephone, 
Demeter bade us watch you, lest you stray 
And some swift harm befall. 


PERSEPHONE 


Fear not for me; 
I gather rose and lily, poppies too, 
And there ahead the bright narcissus shines. 
No danger lurks within this field of flowers, 
The gliding emerald snakes I oft have touched, 
And naught else is there save the sky and you, 


The lake, and far-off Aetna crowned with snow. 


ARETHUSA (singing) 
High on her mountain throne, 
Ever aloof, alone, 
(Clouds are her maiden zone) 
Aetna the white doth sit, 
Hearing the Titans groan 
Chained in their sunless pit, 
Whence to the earth are blown, 
Thwarting Demeter’s plan, 
Flames by Hephestus lit. 


White on her mountain throne, 
Ever aloof, alone, 

(Clouds are her maiden zone) © 
Silent doth Aetna sit, 
Watching the doubtful strife, 
Waged since the world began: 
Parched are the springs of life, 
Earth with the seed is rife; 
Poised ‘are the fates of man. 
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(PersePHoNE has gone far up the field and is now on the 


shoulder of the hill about to pass out of sight.) 


CyYanE (calling) 
Persephone! 


PERSEPHONE 


Just here below I see 
Narcissus with a hundred golden flowers, 
A wondrous bloom. 


CYANE 
A moment, and I come. 


(PersEPHONE disappears over the edge of the hill.) 


ARETHUSA (after a pause) 
A sudden darkness falls! 


GALATEA 


A strange green light 
As sometimes at the sunset wraps the sea 
When heavy storm-clouds hang within the west. 


ARETHUSA 


I hear a distant rumbling as of thunder, 
And look, the flowers are trembling on their stalks! 


GALATEA 
Now comes it nearer! 


ARETHUSA 
Help! I cannot stand. 
The earth heaves up and sways beneath my feet. 





(A loud roaring and rending sound is heard; the ground 
trembles as in an earthquake, and the darkness grows 
swiftly deeper. AretHusa and Gatatea fall prone.) 
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CyaneE (on the edge of the hill) 
Where art thou? Quick! The great earth heaves and 
rends. 
I hear a trampling as of thunder steeds, 
And see a blackness shot with moving flames; 
But where thou art, I see not. Quick! To me! 
Persephone! 


Voice or AIDES 
Nay, to me! 


PERSEPHONE 
Ai! Ai! 


CYANE 
God! Aides! Spare her! 


(On the edge of the hill is seen for a moment, obscurely 
through the darkness, a golden chariot drawn by wild 
black horses; the wheels are like revolving yellow flames. 
In the car stands Aiprs, black bearded and dressed all 
in black with a golden crown. He has one arm about 
PERSEPHONE, crushing her flowers against him, and with 
the other he guides the plunging horses. Cyane flings 
herself at the head of the nearer horse, trying to clutch 
his mane and nostrils, but misses her hold and falls 
beneath the car. There is another loud roar as of 
thunder.) 
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By GAMALIEL BraprorpD, JR. 


ENOPHON was born in Athens and grew up there; 

but at the close of the fifth century Athenian glory 

had gone by, and when about thirty, he left his native city, 
not to return, at any rate for many years. 

After his departure, he led at first a brilliantly active life, 
strenuous almost beyond modern possibility, seeing strange 
people and doing strange things. Then he settled down on 
a country estate of his own, where, in the pleasant words 
of his ancient biographer, “he passed his time hunting, 
entertaining his friends, and writing history.” I do not 
know how he could have passed it more agreeably. He 
himself says of the farmer’s life that a man who is free to 
choose cannot pick out any other so delightful. 

Being a Greek, and therefore an instinctive artist, he 
could both do things and describe them. “He was called 
the Attic Muse for his sweetness of speech,” says the same 
biographer, most sweetly. He is a little garrulous, a little 
prolix, has not the concentrated energy of Thucydides. 
But for narrating great matters in a flowing, candid fashion, 
not many have surpassed him. Grace and purity of outline 
are surely among preéminent Attic qualities. They are 
Xenophon’s. His simplicity has not Voltaire’s incisive 
point. It has the unfailing charm of natural ease which 
belongs to George Sand and Renan. 

The horrors of the Athenian plague or the slow agony 
of that Sicilian downfall, as rendered by Thucydides, would 
have been entirely beyond the pitch of Xenophon as a 
writer. But he has most spirited battle-pieces in both 
“Cyropedia” and “Hellenica.” The hunting scene, in the 
essay on that subject, moves with a vim and gusto that 
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Trollope cannot surpass, and this is to praise highly. In a 
very different vein, what could be more winning, more 
nobly winning, than the love story of Abradatas and 
Panthea in the “Cyropedia’? Panthea, separated from 
her husband, resists the ardent suit of Araspes, is reunited 
to her husband with ecstasy, and when he is slain in battle, 
kills herself upon his grave. On the other hand, passages 
of heroic feeling between man and man are frequent, as 
the fine exchange of honorable enmity and friendship 
between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus in the “Hellenica.” 
And Xenophon occasionally reports, or invents, a saying 
as memorable as those of Plutarch. “The pilot of Callicra- 
tidas observed to him that it might be well to sail away; for 
the Athenians had a good many more ships than he had. 
But Callicratidas answered that Sparta would be none the 
worse off, if he died, but to flee was a shameful thing.” 

Personally Xenophon was a man of good-humored equi- 
poise and of a wide joy in the surface of life. He had not 
the passionate curiosity of Herodotus; but he noted with 
interest and accuracy the manners and habits of the people 
he met, not only Persians and Carduchians, but the daily 
people about him, Greek men and women, high and low, 
lovers and haters. When he finally settled down in the 
country, he studied country things lovingly, farm ways and 
farm management, dogs and horses and the creatures that 
his dogs and horses helped him hunt. His discussion of 
the horse is as minute as an auctioneer’s or Shakespeare’s 
in “Venus and Adonis,” but it is far from being dull. On 
the contrary, it shows a keen sympathy with horses and riders 
both. Let mane and tail grow, he says. The tail is useful 
to keep off flies, and the mane is handy to hold on to. And 
again: “In mounting, raise the body with the left hand. 
Then, stretching out the right, swing yourself up, keeping 
the leg bent under (to avoid an awkward appearance from 
the rear). Do not rest the knee on the horse’s back, but 
fling the thigh clear over against the other side.” 
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In more serious and deeper matters of the soul also, 
Xenophon was an observer, though perhaps not a very 
profound one. I do not know that any classical writer has 
left a more charming picture of the Greek wife than he 
draws in his essay on household economy. It is as full of 
shrewd turns as of reverence and tenderness. Thus, for 
shrewdness: “Since it is the woman’s province to save things 
already got, the deity, knowing that to thrift a little fear 
is no bad helper, made the woman by nature more timid 
than the man.” And for reverence, a husband thus addresses 
his wife: “But the sweetest thing of all is that if you show 
yourself finer natured than I and lead me to be your 
servant, you need never fear that the passage of time will 
make you neglected, but you may be sure that as you grow 
more and more the companion of me and of your children 
and the guardian of your home, the more you will be 
honored in it.””, Which suggests Cowper’s verses: 


For still to love, though pressed with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary. 


It is, however, the ideal wife who is here dealt with; and 
from this fact as well as from the remainder of the essay, 
it is easy to surmise the weakness of Xenophon’s observation. 
He was essentially an idealist and saw things as he wished 
to see them. When he depicts a historical figure like 
Agesilaus, he evidently draws him as he ought to have been 
rather than as he was. The characters of the generals in 
the “Anabasis” are, indeed, cut with firm sharpness of out- 
line; but Xenophon had rubbed against them too closely 
to make it possible for him to overlook the facts. As soon 
as he can allow himself a little perspective, he poses, 
arranges, transfigures, to get his effect. 

For he was a born moralist, in fact a preacher, in fact, 
to use a lamentable word for an estimable thing, an educator, 
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by instinct and training. Socrates got hold of him young; 
and just because he had less than Socrates of pure spiritual 
curiosity, he had more of the mania of making the world 
over according to his theories. Whether he was really 
practical in common matters I do not know, though the 
“Anabasis” would lead one to suspect it. When he settled 
down on the farm, could he mend a hinge and plane a door 
for Mrs. Xenophon, or patch up the little Xenophons’ 
broken toys and set them working again? Or did he leave 
these things to the slaves and himself live in a world of 
practical dreams, telling long stories of Socrates’s wisdom, 
boring the aforesaid lady and causing the little Xenophons 
to wink at one another decorously? Certain it is, at any 
rate, that he had a strong inclination towards pointing out 
how life should be conducted. He was modest about it, 
simple about it, but very much in earnest. 

Thus, the “Memorabilia” is less a biography of Socrates 
than a manual of conduct, a very persuasive, winning 
manual, because the writer is not austere, severe, but full 
of gentleness and human kindness. Indeed, this gentleness 
in Xenophon is most noticeable and attractive, especially as 
he was so much a man of action, fire, and movement. 

As an educator, he was the first to write a Rollo book, 
be it to his credit or not. His Rollo was called Cyrus and 
was king of Persia, but he had the ideal characteristics of 
his inimitable New England successor. He did all those 
things he ought to have done, left undone all those things 
he ought not to have done, had abounding health in him as 
the reward of virtue, and was always imperturbably ready 
with the aptest of platitudes. At home he was accustomed 
to a rather Spartan diet. When he visited his grandfather, 
the old gentleman was naturally anxious to make things 
pleasant and provided the table with goodies to an unlimited 
extent. All he got in return was: “Grandpa, what a bother 
your meals must be, if you have to reach for all these dishes 
and taste so many kinds of drinks.” “What!” says grandpa. 
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“Don’t you find this much better than your food at home?” 
“Oh, no,” says Rollo. “The road to repletion is much 
simpler and easier with us than with you. Bread and meat 
take us right where we wish to go; but you are going to 
the same place, and yet you travel a long way about before 
you get there.” Imagine a royal grandfather more 
exquisitely crushed. 

And what interests us, so-called Christians, coming two 
thousand years after, is not so much how successfully he 
preaches, as the fact that he does preach. Viewed as history 
or biography, the “Cyropedia” is absurd. No king, no 
man, was ever so inimitably perfect as its hero. But that a 
Greek, four centuries before Christ, should conceive so noble 
and Christian an ideal of patience, of sympathy, of gener- 
osity, of self-control and self-sacrifice, is much more worthy 
of attention than the facts about the real Cyrus would have 
been. 

Furthermore, two things save the “Cyropedia” from 
being a mere Sunday-School book. First, its grace. It is 
written with the ease and the perfection of Fénelon. We 
may have to look elsewhere for Greek grandeur. But 
Greek naiveté and Greek charm have few better examples. 

And then, though Xenophon was too earnest and too 
shallow to be an Aristophanes, he had his own sense of fun 
and mingles pleasantry with grace in a fashion, for a 
preacher, very surprising and comforting. His best pro- 
duction in this kind is the little dialogue called the “Sympo- 
sium,” certainly less lofty and less airy than Plato’s, but 
full of gaiety, swift mirth, and witty retort, with sound 
wisdom behind it. Inthe “Cyropedia” also, there is plenty 
of laughter, or broad smiles; and if you assert that this is 
utterly incompatible with Rollo, I shall not deny it. But 
Rollo is there just the same. Indeed, if we may compare 
very ancient things with very modern, the atmosphere of 
human kindness (bonté, as the French express it, untranslat- 
ably) drenched with sunshine, which pervades the whole 
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book, recalls, at a considerable distance, the “Abbé Con- 
stantin” of Halévy. It is impossible to revive in translation 
such long dead merriment, but I may at least refer to one 
or two instances. Gobryas offers riches and his charming 
daughter to Cyrus, if Cyrus will aid him to obtain vengeance. 
Cyrus, in declining the reward, jestingly expresses thanks 
for an opportunity, such as falls to few men, of showing 
that his virtue is of a kind that can withstand temptation. 
Again, a devoted but grumbling follower complains that 
another is more favored than he. “Because,” says Cyrus, 
“he not only does what I bid him, but does it with delight 
and takes more pleasure in my good fortune than in his own.” 
“Ah,” says the grumbler, “I will do as he does. But how 
shall I show my pleasure, by laughing, by clapping my 
hands?” “You might dance the war-dance,” suggests a 
sympathetic bystander. And they all fall a-laughing 
together. Xenophon’s own pleasant comment on Persian 
degeneration is also worth remembrance. In old times, he 
says, they boasted that they ate only one meal a day. So 
they do now—but it lasts from sunrise to sunset. 

As Xenophon had definite ideas about ethics in general, 
so he had his political opinions, which are characteristically 
interesting. He was born and bred under the democracy 
of Athens, and, perhaps for that reason, did not think very 
highly of it; as many Americans to-day, living so near to 
our cumbrous governmental machinery that they hear all 
its creaks and gasps and groans, look fondly at the paternal 
systems of Europe, which seem to work with grand perfec- 
tion—at a distance. Xenophon wrote a little essay on the 
constitution of Sparta, in which he gives it distinctly the 
advantage as compared with that of Athens. And else- 
where in his works he expresses the same opinion, speaking 
of the Spartan oligarchy as “the best of all governments.” 
Nay, his love of order, of discipline, of authority, led him 
to admire even the absolutism of Persia, viewed under an 
ideal light, as he viewed everything. Indeed, it is most 
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curious to see how, Greek as he was, manly, simple, and 
straightforward as he was, he yet felt the charm of Persian 
pomp, parade, and show. In the “Cyropedia” he dwells 
lovingly on the elaborate details of his hero’s triumphal 
progress, the marchings, and the banners, and the bendings, 
and the salutations, things one would think most repugnant 
to a son of free Athens. But it seems to be in much the 
same spirit as that in which a child piles up wonders in a 
fairy story. 

There is one most striking passage in the essay on the 
government of the Athenians—probably not Xenophon’s 
but close enough to his opinions,—in which the writer lets 
loose all his wrath against the abuses of democracy. It is 
the language of a man utterly wearied out with the blatancy 
of politicians and the cunning rhetoric of demagogues who 
play upon the passions of the mob for their own purposes: 


All over the world whatever is best is hostile to democracy; for honest 
men hate lawlessness and evil-doing and are zealous for all good causes; 
but the common people are ignorant and uncontrolled and positively 
evil, since poverty is always urging them to deeds of shame. . . . It 
might naturally be thought that it would be best not to let anybody 
who pleased speak and vote, but only the wise and good. In this also, 
however, the mob knows its business, when it lets the politicians manage 
things. For if only honest men spoke and voted, they would work for 
the good of honest men, not for that of the rabble. But, as it is now, 
when everybody takes part in politics who wishes, the politician works 
for his own good and that of those like him. To be sure, it may be 
urged further, what real good can such a man do even to the mob, even 
to himself? But the people prefer even folly and corruption working 
for them, to virtue and discretion working on the other side. 


Strange, is it not? that the writer’s doctrinaire idealism 
prevents him from seeing the truth which stares forth from 
even this distorted statement and which makes some of us 
still ready to live and die with democracy, for all its faults. 
Who are the good, who are the honest, who are the trust- 
worthy? Those whom you, or I, or Xenophon pick out? A 
class, that is. And every class, however honest, will legis- 
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late for itself first, precisely as this writer says, for the 
rabble—and may not you, or I, or Xenophon, be the rab- 
ble?—only afterwards. Here is the best of all defenses— 
from the mouth of an adversary—of that clumsy, blundering 
monster of democracy which must save the world, if the world 
is ever to be saved. 

With speculative philosophy Xenophon concerns himself 
much less than with politics. He consorted with meta- 
physicians, but I fancy he had not much taste for them, nor 
they for him. Indeed, it is easy to imagine Plato’s grave 
irony and Aristophanes’s open ridicule in regard to this 
honest, earnest, but somewhat conventional gentleman who 
sedulously frequented wisdom without an entire comprehen- 
sion of her subtlest mysteries. Yet it is a great gain that 
the Socrates of Plato’s fine-spun syllogizing should be also 
reflected for us in Xenophon’s homely record which always 
keeps an eye to the practical and the dusty things of every 
day. A Boswell, you urge, and with some justice. But a 
minutely observing Boswell has his usefulness, and perhaps 
sticks closer to the actual life of portraiture than more 
original genius. 

How attractive, how simple, how really gospel-like is 
the old biographer’s account of the disciple’s becoming 
acquainted with his master: 

They say that Socrates first met him in a narrow place, and thrusting 
his staff before him, hindered him from going on. And Socrates asked 
him where things needful were to be bought. And he answered and 
told him. And again he asked him where good men were to be found. 


And he could not tell. Then Socrates said unto him, “Follow me and 
learn.” And after that he became a disciple of Socrates. 


Something also is there of gospel sternness, of gospel 
aptness, and of gospel grace in the various logia which 
Xenophon records with the naive simplicity of Mark or 
Matthew: 


Someone complained that the drinking water was very warm. And 
he answered him, ‘When thou wishest to bathe, it will be as thou 
wishest it.” 
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A man chastised his servant very harshly. And Socrates said unto 
him: “Why art thou angry with thy servant?” And the man answered, 
“Because, although a huge feeder, he is slothful, and although most 
greedy for money, he will not work.” And Socrates said, “Hast thou 
considered which is the more deserving of stripes, thou or he?” 


And if Xenophon was no great theologian, he was surely 
one of the most sweetly, most wholesomely religious natures 
that ever lived. Matthew Arnold, with exquisite justice, 
called Spenser the ideal Puritan. Xenophon, I think, 
might be called the ideal Puritan also. No treader of 
Plymouth Rock saw God’s finger more present in his every- 
day affairs than did this Greek of two thousand years ago, 
or strove more highly and more holily to mould everyday 
affairs in accordance with what he believed to be the divine 
will. Only for Xenophon, the Greek, who lived always in 
sunshine, the divine will could not mean things harsh, things 
bitter, things austere, but was infinitely compatible with 
love, with laughter, and with joy. “For whatsoever things 
are done with the aid of God, such things must surely be 
prosperous and fortunate.” 

It is true that Xenophon’s constant recurrence to the 
divine, his oracles, his auguries, his sacrifices, seem to us now 
superstitious, not to say laughable. Something doubtless 
we have gained here, something also we have lost. Anyone 
who surveys “great, avaricious, sensual, pleasure-loving 
America” in the light of past ages and vanished beliefs will, 
I think, be struck most of all with the absence of God,—I 
mean, of just that vital sense of the divine activity and 
omnipresence which in Xenophon is so significant. We 
have relegated God to the cold shadow of our rarely visited 
churches; and even there, between the encroachments of 
apologetic theology and the chatter of social service, He finds 
a scant abiding place. Xenophon’s religion is alive and 
warm at least, even if it is fit only for childish minds. 

And observe that his superstition, if primitive, is neither 
cowering nor unmanly. He consults the gods about all 
action because he believes that the gods made man and are 
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ready to bestow their wisdom upon him, if he invokes them 
rightly. But he believes also, with all his heart, that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. His 
devotion is practical, sane, healthy, and looks to a useful 
life in this world as well as to a seemly reverence for the 
other. I like especially his shrewd conduct upon setting 
out with the expedition of Cyrus. Socrates advised him to 
consult the oracle as to whether he should go or not. 
Xenophon immediately consulted the oracle—but as to how 
he should go most successfully, taking the main question for 
granted. And Socrates reproved him; but I imagine 
Socrates was inwardly amused and gratified. 

Lest it should be inferred from this that Xenophon’s 
religion had anything insincere about it, let me quote a 
passage from the “Cyropedia” as impressive in its sincerity 
as it is grand in its spiritual purport. Cyrus enjoins upon 
his successors his commands for their future guidance: “If, 
therefore, it is as I conceive and the soul leaves the body 
behind it, then, out of love for my soul, do those things which 
I bid you. But if it is not so, and if the soul remains in 
the body and dies when the body dies, yet out of love for 
the gods who live forever, and behold all things, and have 
power over all things, who sustain this universal order 
unvexed, unwearied, unerring, unutterable in grandeur and 
in majesty—out of love for these, let not your action nor 
your thought be ever unworthy or profane.” 

So far it has been interesting to see this sweet and noble 
nature in study and reflection; but to see it in deeds is more 
interesting still. For the man was born for deeds and felt 
himself to be so. With the frankness characteristic of a 
Greek, and especially of him, he confesses his desire for 
distinction and glory. ‘Praise is the sweetest of all sounds,” 
Pliny quotes from him; but the turn of this is more like 
Pliny than Xenophon, whose language elsewhere is at once 
more dignified and more passionate: “There are souls which 
long for glory as others do for food and drink.” 

And so, in his ripest manhood, he went with his friend 
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Proxenus to join the army with which the younger Cyrus 
was preparing to wrest the Persian throne from his brother 
Artaxerxes. Ten thousand Greeks there were, sound in 
muscle, stubborn in courage, full, like Xenophon, of Greek 
ardor, Greek laughter, and Greek curiosity. A handful of 
their forefathers had crushed the hordes of Darius and 
Xerxes, when they came swarming over sea. Why should 
not the no less valiant sons return the visit? 

They did, not at first aspiring to overthrow an empire, 
but merely hired, as they thought, for some minor plundering 
expedition, which would fill their stomachs and their pockets 
and their no less greedy eyes, and give something to talk 
about by winter firesides in pleasant Greece. 

Then Cyrus lured them on, with pay and promise and 
persuasion, till suddenly they found themselves confronted 
by Artaxerxes and the whole Persian army, far outnumber- 
ing, not only the petty band of Greeks, but all the followers 
of Cyrus together. And the Greeks remembered Marathon 
and charged gaily and found it as easy in Asia as it was 
in Europe. Down went the stately horseman before them, 
and the motley footmen of all nations; and the dreaded 
scythe-chariots swept through opened ranks, causing more 
laughter than injury. But though they conquered, Cyrus 
was killed; and there they were, left alone, only ten thou- 
sand, in a strange land, among millions of enemies. It was 
enough to break the light-heartedness even of Greeks. 

It did not break theirs. The leaders took counsel 
together, kept their ranks in order and sharp watch, played 
a shrewd game of diplomacy with the treacherous barbarians, 
and made it seem almost as if a little knot of unsupported 
invaders might dictate terms to the whole Persian empire. 
Then they went astray, trusted where there was nothing 
to trust, were betrayed, captured—and vanished. One 
night the ten thousand found themselves, by the loss of all 
their higher officers, transformed from an army into a mob 
of waifs and strays. 
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And here was the chance of Xenophon. He was no 
general, no officer, only a friend of Proxenus who had 
vanished with the rest. But he valued his life as much as 
any general. In Athens, whose free speech he detested, he 
had learned to use his tongue, to tell men what they ought 
to do and how to do it. A leader, they must have leaders. 
He was not asking the position. Let someone else lead, 
and he would follow. But leaders they must have, and then 
all would be well. 

So they chose leaders, Cheirisophus and others besides 
Xenophon, but Xenophon was the soul of it; and out of 
the centre of Persia, over wide rivers and high mountains, 
through barren deserts and snowdrifts, through enemies 
who fought them with everything, from fair speeches to 
stones, they made their way back to a Greek-speaking 
country, not indeed ten thousand, but so many as to make 
us wonder at what Greek training and Greek courage and 
Greek endurance must have been. 

But we are interested in Xenophon, not in ten thousand 
Greeks, in the wonderful narrative of all his adventures and 
experiences, and in what it reveals to us of the man himself. 
Of course, we must remember that we have only his own 
story. If Cheirisophus had kept a journal, things might 
have appeared otherwise. But the most winning thing in 
Xenophon’s book is his entire modesty. He keeps himself 
out of sight, or if by chance he takes part in some great 
action, it is narrated dispassionately, remotely, as if the hero 
were someone else. There is not one of the many personal 
memoirs of our own Civil War that gives a more attractive 
impression of its author than the relation of Xenophon; 
and some of them show a self-seeking and self-justification 
from which he is entirely free. Yet all the more for this 
self-effacement do his high qualities stand out on every page. 

To begin with, he was brave, not uselessly, but splendidly 
brave. If a forlorn hope was to be headed or an example 
to be set, Xenophon was there. And his energy was equal 
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to his bravery. In that march one misfortune seemed to 
hurry on the track of another. Now provisions failed, now 
the light-armed enemy kept out of reach but near enough 
to injure, now a pass was closed in front, or an unfordable 
river suddenly crossed the path. But Xenophon had always 
some device ready, or found some other man that had, or 
filled the whole army with cheerfulness, till fortune—God, 
he would have said—supplied the need or smoothed the 
difficulty. 

It is interesting to follow his relations with other com- 
manders, notably with Cheirisophus. The latter was a 
Lacedemonian and his kind were no more liked in Greece 
than Prussians in Germany. They were an immense reli- 
ance in trouble, but they were harsh, stern, and domineer- 
ing. This one could not bring himself to think much of an 
Athenian, a chattering people whom Sparta had reduced 
to dust. And Xenophon is humble about it. Spartans 
are gods, of course, and must rule and have their way. A 
little slow of wit, perhaps, but he does not say so, defers 
to Cheirisophus in everything, obeys when he is bidden, 
when he is chidden admits his error and does better. Only, 
once in a while, he permits himself to sweeten this state of 
things with pleasant rallying, which passes between the two 
as it is meant. 

Still more interesting are such glimpses as we get of 
Xenophon’s handling of the soldiers. Though firm in dis- 
cipline, it is evident that he treated them as men and fellow 
citizens. His humanity shows in his repeated efforts to urge 
on those who would have fallen from fatigue and shows most 
solidly in the numbers he preserved till the very end. His 
real democracy shows in his instant response to the man who 
taunted him with riding when the rest were struggling on 
foot in a double-quick march. Xenophon at once dis- 
mounted and, although in heavy horseman’s armor, kept up 
with the foremost until the other soldiers had shamed the 
taunter back to duty. 
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This sort of thing proves that he was a born leader of 
men. His qualities as such came out perhaps even more 
strongly in holding the troops together and restraining them 
after they had marched back to safety than when they were 
in the thickest perils of their progress. How fine was his 
offer to surrender himself when the Lacedemonian general, 
Cleander, demanded reparation for an injury! At Byzan- 
tium another Lacedemonian officer tricked and betrayed the 
army, promising them pay and then refusing it. The 
soldiers forced an entrance into the city, determined to plun- 
der and destroy. But Xenophon alone stood out squarely 
against their wrath, showed them the best of reasons for self- 
restraint, and succeeded in dissuading them. And I repeat, 
the man who can convey to us these facts about himself and 
yet leave us with an impression of entire modesty, is surely 
rare and surely lovable. 

The fine passage on leadership in Xenophon’s essay on 
domestic economy gets double significance when we read it 
as an illustration and a reminiscence of his own splendid 
achievement: 


Generals differ from one another in this. One sort has followers 
who shirk both toil and danger and neither approve of obedience nor 
render it when not absolutely necessary, but are always ready to set 
themselves up against their commander. The soldiers of such men do 
not know how to be ashamed when anything disgraceful happens. But 
really able and excellent and resourceful leaders will take these very same 
men, sometimes right from the armies of the other sort, and make them 
ashamed to do anything disgraceful and actually preferring to obey, 
nay, even rejoicing in obedience, every one of them, and ready to toil 
with their whole souls, if toiling be called for. And as in individuals 
there is sometimes a sort of fury of accomplishment, so the whole army 
of a born leader will long to do something, and the men will vie with 
each other in performing brave deeds under the captain’s eye. Generals 
who are thus followed are the generals that count, not those that keep 
their soldiers in good condition, are handy with their own weapons, and 
have fine horses so that they can lead a charge like a cavalryman. The 
true general is he who can make men follow him through everything. 
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The scene of the “Anabasis” that lingers longest in the 
memory of most readers, indeed, the one that is known to 
many who know nothing of either the “Anabasis” or its 
author, is the splendid climax when, after months of struggle 
and danger, the wanderers toil up a high mountain, and 
first one and then another and then others and then all join 
in that splendid and truly Greek outcry, which makes 
the nerves tingle after two thousand years, “Thalatta, 
Thalatta,’ the Sea, the Sea. 

Yet to me more than any scene in the “Anabasis” is the 
revelation of the heart of the Athenian gentleman who was 
as good a soldier as he was a writer, and better than either, 
a lovable man. His finest epitaph is his own sweet descrip- 
tion of the elder Cyrus, a great warrior and a great king: 
“He was gentle and not without tenderness for human 
frailty.” 











GIOVANNI PASCOLI 
By Bevutan B. Amram 


T is a striking commentary on the neglect of modern 
Italian literature to consider that when Giovanni Pascoli, 
the leading poet of Italy and successor to Carducci in the 
honored chair of Italian literature in the University of 
Bologna, died there on April 6, 1912, his death attracted 
as little attention in the literary world as had his life and 
work. Yet to Italy, Pascoli’s death was a matter of national 
moment. This neglect is due partly to that readjustment 
that has put poetry in the background and brought forward 
for international recognition the novelists and the dramatists, 
partly to the assumption that Italy is only a nest of 
memories where dilettanti may grieve esthetically over the 
desecration of the sacred sites by a practical and unromantic 
modernness. Of the renewal of a vivacious national life in 
Italy, and of its expression in literature, too little is known. 
When Giosué Carducci was great enough to be awarded 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1907, we had scarcely heard 
of him. And it is safe to say that we interested ourselves 
in D’Annunzio and Fogazzaro, to mention only the more 
famous, less because our souls had found a new light than 
because our noses had scented promising scandals. But 
the leaders of the modern Italian Renaissance have as 
genuine a claim on our attention. It is not creditable that 
the followers of Alfieri and Leopardi should be unknown 
tous. It is not fitting that the stream of cosmopolitan life 
should flow calmly on, untouched by the passing of such a 
man as Giovanni Pascoli. 
Pascoli’s distinction lies in the sincerity and originality 
of his themes, the chastity and directness of his thought, the 
exquisiteness and delicacy of his diction. He stands alone 
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in his ability to make vivid and touching the varied aspects 
of rural life in Tuscany and the Romagna. He was born 
December 31, 1855, at San Mauro, near Rimini, where, 
during a childhood passed in the happy freedom of the 
country, he learned that close familiarity with the moods of 
nature that distinguishes his pictures. One of his class- 
mates has recorded that even as a boy, in spite of his shyness, 
he had the faculty of drawing to himself the same devoted 
affection that it was his good fortune to meet everywhere 
later in life. His pictures show him to have been a sturdy, 
heavily-built man, with a large, good-humored face, and eyes 
expressive of a singular eagerness and vivacity. 

At Rimini, at Florence, and then at the University of 
Bologna he continued his studies, filling his mind with the 
riches of Greek and Latin and Italian literature. At 
Bologna he passed a lazy life, studying little except litera- 
ture under Carducci. He writes in “Myricae,” a collection 
of short, rustic poems: 


E qui star dietro il sasso a me non duole, 
Cantare udendo le cicale al sole 
E le rane gracidano acqua, acqua. 


And standing here behind the stone does not fret me, hearing the 
grasshoppers singing in the sun and the frogs croaking “water, water.” 


And his indolence won him a rebuke from his great teacher, 
whose remembrance of his own youth, when he studied coi 
pugni chiusi, gave him little patience with laziness in a 
student whom he loved. Indeed, all his life Pascoli loved 
to listen to the grasshoppers singing in the sun and the frogs 
croaking beside the still streams. And it is the chorus 
of their voices mingled with the gentle sounds of the 
Romagnolo country-side, that makes up much of the charm 
of his work. 

When, after Carducci’s death in 1907, Pascoli was called 
to the master’s chair in the University of Bologna, he came 
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back to the place where he had passed his happiest days. 
There, in the shadow of her towers and her arcades, in her 
piazzas and her cafés, listening to the polemics of the 
professors, absorbing ideals and salami in old Bologna 
famous for both, he had prepared those sharp little impres- 
sions, poetic, humorous, allegorical, symbolic, that had won 
him at first a restricted university fame and later, on their 
publication, an undisputed place among the poets of Italy. 
Through occasional poems contributed to the magazines his 
university fame grew, but he was thirty-seven years old 
before his first collection was published in 1892 under the 
name of “Myricae”; and it was not until the publication 
of the “Primi Poemetti” in 1895, that the critics hailed in 
him a worthy addition to the circle of poets and artists who 
were stimulated to new life by the activities of the virile 
genius reigning at Bologna. 

Pascoli’s verse was being written at a time singularly 
propitious for the production of original work. After 1870, 
the sound of the trumpets was stilled. The poets, awaken- 
ing to find themselves drained of their powers by the long 
stress of political battle, were bestirring themselves to free 
poetry from the state of triviality, sentimentality, and 
imitation, into which it had fallen after the decay of Roman- 
ticism and the absorption by the national conflict of the 
best intellectual and poetic energies of the Peninsula. The 
air was cleared by tempest. The sentimental mysticism that 
followed in the train of the War of Liberation was routed 
by the lively literary controversies over the publication in 
1877 of Carducci’s “Odi Barbare” and Stecchetti’s ‘“Pos- 
tuma,” representing two branches of the reaction against 
the moribund Romanticism. Pascoli, repelled by Stecchet- 
ti’s eroticism—which threatened to choke the streams of 
Italian poetry,—was drawn to that healthy and robust 
Classicism of which Carducci was the initiator and exemplar, 
a Classicism which in Italy as nowhere else, is a return to 
the sources of the national language and literature. 
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As the times were propitious for the production of Pas- 
coli’s verse, so were they propitious for its reception. Italy 
was ready for a new poet. Carducci’s long-undisputed 
supremacy was beginning to wane. Fin-de-siécle Italy 
was a little tired alike of the obscurity of Carducci and the 
eroticism of D’Annunzio. In Pascoli she found and took 
to her heart a poet who, on the one hand, showed the preci- 
sion and tone of the Classicists without their pedantry, on 
the other hand, the love of nature and the attention to 
detail of the realists without their demoralizing sensuality. 
In Pascoli she found a poet who could be called modern, 
cosmopolitan, yet distinctively and unmistakably Italian. 
He is the paesista who draws vividly and accurately the 
contadini of the Romagna where he passed his youth. He 
is the naturally religious man who recognizes the esthetic 
and romantic aspects of Christianity while rejecting its 
dogmas and abhorring its intolerance and superstition. He 
is the socialist and humanitarian alive to the claims of the 
workers. He is the Latinist who uses the ancient tongue 
as a mother tongue. He is the nationalist giving shape to 
the national ideal, alike in his devotion to the needs of the 
Third Italy and in his sympathy with the traditions of the 
First and Second Italy—the glories of the Roman Empire 
and the Renaissance. Open though he was to current 
influences and contemporary ideas, he was not confused by 
the rapid procession of diverse and often crude foreign 
impressions, but remained the most personal and represen- 
tative of Italian poets, on the one hand keeping close to 
the people in material and method, retaining the rustic 
simplicity of the improvvisatori of Tuscany and Romagna, 
on the other hand preserving the unbroken Classical tradition 
with its roots in the springs of nationality. We can easily 
see why the poet who began by drawing little pictures of 
the Romagnolo country-side should have died the leader 
of his day and been selected to write the “Inno a Roma,” 
the stately hymn in Latin and Italian that celebrated in 
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Rome in 1911 the fiftieth anniversary of the Birth of Italia 
Risorta. 


II 


In a genre picture like that which follows lies the secret of 
Pascoli’s charm: 


Lenta la neve fiocca, fiocea, fiocea. 

Senti: una zana dondola, pian piano. 

Un bimbo piange, il piccol dito in bocca: 
Canta una vecchia, il mento sulla mano. 
La vecchia canta: Intorno al tuo lettino 
C’é rose e gigli, tutto un bel giardino. 
Nel bel giardino il bimbo s’addormenta; 
La neve fiocca, lenta, lenta, lenta. 


It was not his classical lore but his simplicity that endeared 
him to a people that love rhythm and delicacy and, above 
all, sentiment; and though he did not continue to write only 
of flowers and babies, yet that is the keynote of his verse, 
that is the angle from which to approach him. If you are 
so constituted that you believe that art has for its field 
something loftier than the presentation, as above, of a baby 
crying with his finger in his mouth, while his old nurse 
sings to him of a lovely garden of roses and lilies, and out- 
side the snow falls softly, softly, softly,—then Pascoli is 
not for you. “Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque 
myrice,”’—the line from Virgil’s “Fourth Eclogue” that 
gives the name, gives also the note to his volume. Not all 
enjoy the vineyards and the humble heather. Those that 
do not, should not read Pascoli. For he is the poet of little 
things, of humble things, of rustic things, “di cose piccole 
e care’; and he brings the sweetness and magic of poetry 
that finds, as it has always found, its most wholesome 
inspiration in the inexhaustible resources of nature and 
country life. It is this Pascoli who has added an original 
and sincere string to the lyre of Italian poetry. 
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Pascoli has fully availed himself of the onomatopeeic 
genius of the Italian language. His verse is full of sound— 
the songs of chaffinches and wood-larks and nightingales, 
the sounds of bells that fall through the still air, 


. le rare tremule tirate 
Che fanno i grilli, 


the occasional tremulous drawn-out calls the crickets make, 


the buzz of bees, the sound of falling waters, the whir and 
dip of swallows—all the sweet sounds that deepen the quiet 
of hills and fields. What a language Italian is for the 
rendering of sound in words: fruscio, ronzio—you can hear 
the rush of the waters and the buzz of the bees even if you 
know not a word of Italian. 

“La Sementa” or “The Sowing” and “L’Accestire” or 
“The Binding,” which form the largest and best part of 
“Primi Poemetti,” are two Georgic cycles of nine poems 
each, loosely connected, describing the daily life of a farmer 
and his family in the Romagna. They paint the simple, 
unconscious life of the country. The farmer hears the wild 
ducks flying over the roof at night, while he listens to the 
grasshoppers mourning the summer. At dawn he ploughs 
with the brown oxen, mindful of the adage, “Who sows 
with water gathers with full baskets.” In the house the 
white-armed Rosa prepares the dinner, while the oil sings 
with a suppressed murmur. And at the Angelus the pious 
family prays to the God of the country-side, the God who 
sends the rains and tempers the winds. By the hearth the 
travelling huntsman sits among them, drinking the red wine, 
facing the maiden with her shining hair. And the day ends 
with the lullabies of the children,—ninna nanna, ninna 
nanna. And then comes the night again when the farmer 
dreams of his harvest, hearing the grass grow, seeing the 
grain ripening and the orchards whitening with filigreed 
branches full of the blossoms of the apricot and the plum, 
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while the freshening rain beats on the windows, and Rosa 
with the white arms and the shining hair wakes to think of 
the weft of the linen and of the hunter. 

The subjects of these Homeric pictures are the peasants 
of Millet, not with the social significance given them by 
a generation that sees only the bitterness of labor, but as 
Millet wanted his people to be seen,—embodying the beauty 
and the dignity of labor and its essential piety, its true 
humanity and its great poetry. To the modern Italian poet, 
labor has a meaning quite unknown to us; for in the labor 
of the field he sees the national regeneration and unification 
made possible by the restoration to the people of the land 
so long ruled in tyranny. He finds his highest inspiration 
in “i campi del lavoro umano,” the fields of human labor, 
the sacred labor whose fruits are life. 

One cannot read many pages of Pascoli without being 
struck by his love of birds, the many birds of the Romagna. 
They hop and twitter through all his pages. The preface 
to “Primi Poemetti” is unexampled in its tender familiarity 
with the habits of the martins and the swallows, and its 
vivacious treatment of them. These are the things Pascoli 
loves, these and his little kitchen-garden with the curly 
cabbages that sound so pleasant under their Italian name, 
“rieciolute cavole”; and among them the yellow violets that 
have an odor like the sound of the vesper bells in the air of 
April, and his golden sunflowers full always of the hum 
of bees, and his hedge of white thorn and pomegranate—the 
green wall of his city where he lives sovereign and free. In 
this song to his hedge, enclosing the little property in whose 
possession he feels the riches of kings, we have Pascoli’s 
protest against the economic doctrine of collectivism which 
is opposed to that deep-seated sense of individual property 
right which he believes should be encouraged in the Italian 
peasant. 

It must be clear that in such verse there is little room for 
the modern note of melancholy. The youth whom it did 
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not fret to stand behind the stone hearing the cicadas singing 
in the sun, died hard—perhaps never died in Pascoli. 


He keeps the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things. 


But mingled with the cheerfulness of healthy youth was the 
determined cheerfulness of the man of bitter memories. Of 
the terrible tragedy of his youth whereby within a year he 
lost his father, mother, sister, and two brothers, nothing 
bitter remains in his verse. Even in the shadow of the 
tomb that sheltered a whole family, where “tutta una 
famiglia fini,’ he could write “La vita é bella. . . O 
lasciamo fare a lei [nature] che sa quello che fa, e ci vuol 
bene.” Knowing the reality of bitter grief, he deliberately 
chooses the sunlight, and of illusion makes the beauty of life: 


Ma I’ape de’ suoi bugni uscita 
Pasceva gia l’illusione; ond’essa 
Fa, come io faccio, il miele di sua vita. 


But the bee, leaving his hives, was already feeding on the illusion [of 
the blossoming orchards]; whence he makes, as I do, the honey of his 
life. 


The volume called ‘Odi e Inni,” written between 1896 
and 1905, contains some of the best and strongest of Pascoli’s 
work, notably the poems on Mazzini, on Bismarck, and on 
Gladstone, “the oak of Hawarden,” who endeared himself 
to Italy by his protest to Lord Aberdeen in 1851 against 
the outrages of the government of the Kingdom of Naples 
under Ferdinand II. One of Pascoli’s loveliest and most 
characteristic poems is the ten-lined “La Quercia Caduta,” 
an excellent example of his use of symbolism and of his 
ability to arrive at intensity of effect with the slightest of 
means. For objective and concrete as Pascoli was, he could 
be symbolic. His symbolism lies in the gentle application 
of the truths of natural phenomena by the suggestive juxta- 
position of ideas not commorly connected. It is a sense of 
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the relation between the life of nature and the life of men, 
which draws its parallels from the phenomena of nature, 
which assumes that man, the measure of all things, with all 
his mastery and his far-reaching mind, is but one thought 
of the great Idea. And in the life of nature he sees the 
epitome of his fate: 


Dov ’era l’ombra, or sé la quercia spande 
Morta, né pit coi turbini tenzona. 
La gente dice: Or vedo: era pur grande! 


Pendono qua e la dalla corona 
I nidietti della primavera. 
Dice la gente: Or vedo: era pur buona! 


Ognuno loda, ognuno taglia. A sera 
Ognuno col suo grave fascio va. 
Nell’aria, un pianto . . . d’una capinera 


Che cerca il nido che non trovera. 


Where the shadow lay, now the oak is stretched dead, no longer 
battling with the tempests. The people say: Now I see how great it 
was! Here and there from the crown hang the little nests of Spring. 
The people say: Now I see how good it was. Every one praises, every 
one cuts. At evening every one goes home with his heavy bundle. In 
the air, a cry . . . of a little wren who seeks the nest she will not find. 


After Carducci’s death, Pascoli was called the leader of 
the Classicists, but he really gave his allegiance to no literary 
school. Homo sum, he says proudly. However, in Italy, 
Classicism has always been a movement not only literary 
and esthetic but national, drawing back to the sacredest of 
national memories. Without considering this, the foreigner 
cannot hope to understand the poets of modern Italy. The 
Classical school concerns itself less with the retelling of the 
adventures of Helen and Ulysses than with the revival of 
the national memories through the renewal of the Classical 
spirit and its forms. Back from Carducci stretches the 
national tradition, back through Leopardi and Foscolo and 
Alfieri and Monti, through Tommaseo and Chiabrera, back 
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to Virgil and Horace and Catullus themselves. Pascoli 
was the modern Virgil, not because he imitated the singer 
of Tityrus and Meliboeus reclining under the covert of a 
wide-spreading beech, but because he looked on the country 
and the country people with the eye and the soul of the 
Mantuan poet. 

For years, Pascoli taught in the high school and the 
universities at Bologna, Messina, Livorno, Massa. His 
mental simplicity and his theory of poetry as the expression 
of youthful and spontaneous sentiments were preserved by 
unbroken association with young men who loved him. The 
didactic tone as of the elder brother is marked in his prose 
writings, especially in the prefaces. In the preface to 
“Odi e Inni,” dedicated to Young Italy, he declares himself 
the poet of youths and maidens who can enjoy the poetry of 
life free from the prejudices of religious or social or political 
predilections; who, because they are free, can enjoy ver- 
satility, not asking consistency but loving equally the singer 
of peace and the commemorator of war. The poet was 
sensitive to the criticism of those who mistook his simplicity 
for affectation, his tenderness for weakness, his delicacy for 
preciosity. But he never was stirred to the fierce annihilat- 
ing wrath of Carducci, who choked his critics with the bitter 
invective in which Italian is so rich, and which makes the 
language as wonderful for hate as for love. The critics, 
who make life burdensome for Italian poets, were not always 
gentle with Pascoli, and falsely accused him of leading 
Italian poetry back to the Arcadia from which it had been 
rescued with such travail. But Pascoli’s Rosa and Viola 
are as far removed from the Daphnes and Chloes and Amin- 
tas of a dissolute Arcadia as are the cottages of the Romagna 
from the courts that fostered artificiality and decadence. 

Pascoli was too independent to accept religious dogma. 
Yet he had none of that rabid anti-Catholicism that in 
modern Italy is synonymous with anti-Christianity. The 
Pope’s position as a temporal sovereign and the Papal 
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attitude towards the Unification of Italy has resulted in a 
unique inter-relation of national and religious feeling, so 
that the republican spirit becomes automatically anti- 
Catholic. Pascoli steered between the two extremes of 
hatred and contempt. The Christian Virgil, they called him 
in Italy, the Franciscan poet, the last saint in Italy. And 
so much the more did his death without the services of the 
Church shock and disappoint the clericals, who expected 
from him something different from the denials of Carducci, 
the singer of Satan, or of Rapisardi, the singer of Lucifer. 

Pascoli’s religion was humanitarianism and _ socialism. 
He loved the workers of his country, at home and abroad. 
His early Georgic poems are full of the dignity and beauty 
of pastoral labor. And he has deep sympathy for his 
countrymen, working apart from the fields “whose produce 
is a reward and whose odors are a compensation.” In one 
of his strongest poems, “Gli Eroi del Sempione,” dedicated 
to the men who dug the Simplon tunnel, he spiritualizes 
their heavy labor in primeval darkness to the rumble of the 
dynamite, bringing God where there was chaos. For these 
he sings, these heroes of the mattock and the axe, in lines 
rich in national sentiment, full of that emotional depth and 
intellectual energy that distinguish the really great poems: 


Latin sangue, gentil sangue, errabondo 
Tu sei qual eri nel tuo giorno. 
Ancora sai tutte le vie del mondo, 
Non sai pit quella del ritorno. 


Voi siete ancor le ferree coorti, 
Voi siete i veliti e triari. 

Ma i morti d’ora non son pit che morti 
Intorno per le terre e i mari. 


Oh! chiama tu, grande Urbe, 
Le tue legioni veterane 

Dalla vittoria! A quelle eroiche turbe 
Da gl’inni del trionfo e il pane. 
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Latin blood, gentle blood, thou art a wanderer as thou wast in thine 
own day. Still thou knowest all the ways of the world; but thou 
knowest no longer the way of return. You [the laborers] are still the 
iron cohorts, you are the veliti and triari. But the dead of to-day are 
only the dead, over the lands and the seas. Oh! call thou, great City 
[Rome], thy veteran legions of victory! To those heroic throngs give 
hymns of triumph, and bread. 


And his heart goes out to the workers in far America who 
have left Italy, the old mother, who weeps apart that she 
may not sadden those that set out singing for the new land 
of hope: 

Offrono cheap la roba, cheap la braccia 
Indifferenti al tacito diniego: 

E cheap la vita e tutto cheap: e in faccia, 
No, dietro mormorare odono: Dego! 


They offer cheap their clothing, cheap their arms, indifferent to 
the silent refusal: and cheap their life and everything cheap; and in 
their faces,—no, behind them,—hear the murmur, Dago! 


So he touches the subject that is of such grave concern to 
the Italian government—the exhausting emigration to 
North and South America, which, begun and encouraged as 
a solution of the economic problems of Southern Italy, has 
become a national menace. Pasquale Villari, the historian, 
says in his exquisite way what Pascoli says in his, of the 
needs of the Italian who emigrates to find for himself and 
his family the work denied him by the state of Italian 
industry. 'To both men, the preservation of Italian senti- 
ment, the cultivation of Italian language and poetry, are 
matters not of esthetic and academic interest but of grave 
national concern. Pascoli enthusiastically welcomed the 
conquest of Tripoli, as affording an opportunity for Italian 
colonists to live and work under their own flag. 

Simplicity was the keynote of Pascoli’s life. To the little 
home in Castelvecchio that he bought with money earned 
from his teaching, he escaped when he could from the con- 
genial but onerous work at Bologna. The rdle of successor 
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to Carducci he had accepted only as a duty at the persuasion 
of his close friends. His fame rested heavily on _ his 
shoulders. “In this my hard, litigious, tedious, laborious 
office—oh! not wished for!—of successor,” he laments, “I 
have not the time that others have aplenty to express all 
the indefinite, or infinite things I have in my soul. I have 
to take the shreds and scraps of time for the grand and 
divine art.” The empty honors of office meant little to him. 
‘He made no effort to advance his work. He never sent his 
poems to critics or reviewers, and even objected to receiving 
pay for them. His house at Castelvecchio was open to all, 
and the humble folk of the village made themselves quite at 
home. There was real equality; all were welcome, whether 
the visitor was Cardinal Maffi, the Archbishop of Pisa, or 
Alfredo Casselli, the caramel maker of Lucca, or Lo Zi Meo, 
Uncle Meo, the old peasant of Castelvecchio, whose proverbs 
and vocabulary Pascoli loved to study. His sister Maria, 
although herself a poetess and enough of a Latinist to trans- 
late his poems into Latin, never surrendered her household 
offices, but to the last worked with him and for him. And to 
the last it was his delight to put down his pen on Saturday 
and leave his desk to help her make the bread for the coming 
week. 

Pascoli was not ultimus Romanorum. No one would 
ever think of putting his good-natured bourgeois head on 
a pedestal. His was essentially a gentle spirit. He touches 
the depth but not the tumult of the soul. There are no 
storms in his pictures. His was an emotional rather than an 
intellectual greatness. Yet he could have scaled Mount 
Helicon. But he preferred the sunny hillside among the 
shadows of the olives, amid the perfume of the vineyards and 
the genista, listening to the chirping of the crickets and 
the twitter of the gathering swallows. 


Io sono la lampada ch’arde soave. 


I am the lamp that burns gently. 
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He is not a Michelangelo to seize the soul with grandeur 
but an Angelico to hold it with love. 

Pascoli’s very Italianita may work against his fame out- 
side his own land. Perhaps only the lover of Italy can 
become the lover of Pascoli. Certainly only the lover of 
nature can reach the heart of him. He will appeal to those 
that love the vineyards and the humble heather, “arbusta 
humilesque myricae.” His own best poetry is in his 
memories of his youth in the Romagna. Like his skylark, - 
in his tenderest moment he is a sweet soul taken by memories, 
touching his loveliest note in the songs of San Mauro, his 
lark’s nest hidden in the grain, whence comes a sound of 
bells behind a veil of distance—reaching through his 
memories the deepest sanctities of life and affection, working 
to remind a hardened and discouraged day that the spirit 
of poetry is still eager to exait purity, nobility, sentiment, 
lest they perish from the earth. 











THE SCHOOLBOY’S TWO LOST YEARS 


By Henry A. PERKINS 


HEN the will of the late Cecil Rhodes went into 

effect, and the first Rhodes Scholars from the United 
States presented themselves as candidates for the Oxford 
scholarships, it was something of a shock to discover that 
they needed about two years of preparation beyond that 
required to fit the usual boy for the usual American col- 
lege. However, it did not take long to recover from the 
shock; and with the cheerful buoyancy characteristic of our 
temperament, it was at once explained by the newspapers 
and the teachers themselves, that whereas the English boy 
at eighteen undoubtedly knew more Latin and Greek, his 
American rival was much better posted in everything else; 
so that in their actual training and stock of useful informa- 
tion they “broke even,” with a possible advantage in favor 
of the American, because Latin and Greek were useless 
studies, and we had substituted more practical subjects, 
such as nature study, mechanical drawing, and commercial 
geography. 

This optimistic view was strengthened at about the same 
time by the report of the Moseley Commission, which was 
sent to this country from England to study our educational 
methods. The report praised some features of our technical 
schools and found certain things deserving of reproduc- 
tion on the other side of the ocean. But, although the 
report commended mainly our technical training, and did 
not even pronounce that superior in all respects, it was 
seized upon by persons of spread-eagle tendencies as a com- 
mendation of our whole educational system; and we may 
now hear, at any educational conference, complacent assur- 
ances that our school system heads the world. So sure are 
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we, indeed, of our superiority that there is a decided move- 
ment on foot among secondary-school masters to compel the 
colleges to reduce their requirements below the present level, 
thus further increasing the disparity between what is 
required for entrance to college here and abroad. 

That this disparity exists and amounts to nearly two years 
less work for us, is evident to any impartial critic who looks 
over the ground covered by an American and a European 
boy who have reached the university age, say, about nineteen 
years. If, for example, one wishes to explain to a French- 
man what one of our colleges is like, it is necessary to tell 
him that the first two years here correspond to the last two 
of a French lycée, and that our Junior and Senior years are 
about equivalent to the first two years of his universities. 
As the average European boy goes to the university before 
he is nineteen, the fact that we have somewhere lost two 
good years of educational product is obvious. 

Two lost years in a world as exacting as ours, when the 
tendency is to enter active life later and later, is a serious 
arraignment. Possibly this loss is inevitable under our 
conditions of climate, government, and democratic ideals. 
Possibly more is gained than lost in thus reaching a given 
intellectual level two years later than is done elsewhere. 
But it is certainly worth while to try to find out when the 
time is lost, how it is lost, and whether the loss is inevitable 
or desirable. 

It is, of course, obvious that I am referring to the edu- 
cation of the educated classes; of those who are at least 
going through a high school, and, in general, through col- 
lege as well. It seems to be essential to limit the discussion 
in this way, because in reply to criticism of this sort, the 
usual schoolmaster will say that he is helping solve the 
great American problem; that he is helping the United 
States to arrive at an honorable place among the nations in 
the abolition of illiteracy. Such a purpose is, of course, 
wholly laudable, and is being carried out with much devo- 
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tion, and with fair success. But it does not answer the objec- 
tion. The education of the gifted few is at least as import- 
ant as the civilization of the ungifted many; and if the claims 
of the many are irreconcilable with the needs of the few, 
then so much the worse for our educational system. In 
these two demands, there are undoubtedly some incompati- 
ble features; and in comparing our schools with those of 
Europe, it is essential to keep constantly in mind that, under 
our democratic system, most children have the same school- 
ing up to fourteen years of age, since it is often impossible 
to decide earlier whether the parents can afford to send them 
to high school and college. This condition does not exist 
abroad, where the vast majority of children have their 
careers settled for them in early childhood, and only a small 
percentage are able to map out their own lives on planes 
higher than those foreseen by their parents. 

In spite of these serious differences, the critic is justified 
in drawing comparisons between what our schools accom- 
plish in a given time, and what is accomplished abroad. 
Our best material is as good as Europe’s best; and we have 
similar needs which our education is intended to supply. 
Whatever may be our specifically American difficulties, it 
must still remain an irreparable loss to us to have our bright 
scholars fall far below their best possible attainment. It 
is then quite beside the mark to plead the education of the 
masses in rebuttal. We have the problem of the illiterate 
many, and we have the problem of the educated few. If 
their joint solution is possible, well and good. If not, then 
it is our business to distinguish between two equally import- 
ant educational necessities and to provide a separate solution 
for each. 

Now let us see how England, with a similar racial type, 
with similar commercial and political problems, and with 
similar resources, fits its future leaders for their high call- 
ings. A very excellent comparison may be drawn between 
the requirements of a so-called English “public school” and 
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those of one of our large preparatory schools. These institu- 
tions are equivalent. Many of our schools, indeed, were 
modelled after their English counterparts; and the only 
radical difference in their aim is that the American prepara- 
tory schools expect to send nearly all their boys to college, 
while in England the university is regarded as a luxury pro- 
vided for a comparatively small group of privileged individu- 
als. A comparison, then, between what is required for 
entrance to the first form of an English public school and 
what is required for entrance to a similar grade in one of our 
“church schools,” for instance, is certainly a fair one. 

To make this comparison as concrete as possible, let us 
take typical questions from the “Common Examinations 
for Entrance to Public Schools” for June, 1912, in Eng- 
land, and from the entrance papers set by one of our own 
most conspicuous preparatory schools, the age of the candi- 
dates being about twelve years in both cases. 

In arithmetic, as we should expect, the American require- 
ments are about the same as the English, for we lay much 
stress on this subject. But in the teaching of geography, 
England clearly leads. Our school asks the names of States 
in the Mississippi Basin, with the capitals of each; the island 
possessions of the United States; and calls for the location 
of Servia, Hungary, Portugal, Ecuador, Greece, Egypt, 
and the capital and government of each. In England the 
boy must be able to draw a map of a part of Great Britain, 
locating eleven towns. He is also asked to locate San Fran- 
cisco, Manchester, Hong Kong, Winnipeg, and Stoke-on- 
Trent; and explain what causes have led to the growth of 
each. In history, the American school seems to have no 
entrance requirement as against a fairly stiff paper set by 
the English schools. Nor does the same school require 
algebra, while the English paper proposes for solution 
problems in simultaneous and quadratic equations. 

In Latin, of course, the difference is especially marked. 
The American school requires only the declension of the 
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regular nouns, and the translation of such benevolent senti- 
ments as “The boy praises the good son of the queen.” The 
luckless young Englishman must be able to give selected 
cases of catch words, and must put into Latin a fairly diffi- 
cult passage. His paper in Latin verse is appalling, con- 
sidering the tender years of the candidate. He must be able 
to scan several kinds of metres, to arrange certain Latin 
phrases in hexameters and pentameters, and to turn two 
English verses into Latin elegiacs. Though, to be sure, 
nature study may be offered in place of Latin verse. 

No one will deny the importance of a thorough ground- 
ing in the grammar and in the meaning of words of our 
mother tongue. In fact, this is more important here than 
in England, because of our national tendency to careless 
speech, as befits a free and independent people. But even in 
this vital subject, we find a more exacting examination set 
before the young Briton. For instance, the American 
school asks the boy to conjugate the verb to go; to dis- 
tinguish between strong and weak verbs; and to analyze the 
sentence: “One can show his moral courage by daring to do 
right.” The English schools ask for a distinction between 
the use of the italicized words in the sentences: “She lifted 
up her voice’; and “She ran wp the road.” “See if he is 
there”; and “Call him if he is there.” They also ask the 
boy to differentiate between aspire and aspirate, fluent and 
fluid, expedient and expeditious. And the analysis is 
required of “He had been absent so long that he did not 
remember we had ever met,” with other sentences as difficult. 

When he has arrived at the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
greater progress made by the English boy as compared with 
ours, is still more apparent. As an example of his surpris- 
ing development between the ages of twelve and fifteen, I 
will quote from some entrance papers given at Clifton Col- 
lege in 1900 and 1901. I choose this institution because in 
every case the upper age limit of the candidate is specified 
on the paper, and because the requirements of one of the 
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less widely known English schools cannot be regarded as 
exceptionally severe. The following questions are selected 
as not necessarily the hardest, but as fairly representative: 


Greek Grammar (for boys under 14). Principal parts of zizrw, 
tptxw, Telw, éptw, aipw, AapBavw, and conjugations from such monstrosi- 
ties as Inu, di8omu, and oida. Also a translation of “The women knew 
they had done wrong. They feared he would not come. Never say 
what you don’t know,” and similar sentences. 


Physics (for boys under 15). The examination is about as hard as 
the one which our colleges set as an entrance requirement. I give one 
example from a typical paper: “The specific heat of copper is .095 and 
the latent heat of fusion of ice is 80. If a block of copper weighing 60 
grams at a temperature of 100° C. is placed in a cavity of a block of 
ice, how much ice will be melted?” 


Geometry (boys under 14). ABCD and AECF are two parallel- 
ograms having a common diagonal AC. Show that BEDF is also a 
parallelogram. Describe a circle to pass through two given points and 
to have its centre on a given straight line. 


I omit quotations from very stiff papers in Latin, French, 
German, algebra, and trigonometry; but enough has been 
given to show the kind of preparation that this school 
requires. Probably no boy would have to pass all these sub- 
jects, but none of the examinations cited could be given to 
boys under sixteen in this country; it is therefore obvious 
that, by the time he is fourteen or fifteen, the English boy has 
already gained a lead of nearly two years over the Ameri- 
can. No wonder he is capable a few years later of the fine 
mental concentration of which his English teachers tell us. 
No wonder a boy who intends to specialize in science has 
already passed his calculus before he enters Cambridge. No 
wonder our graduate students at the English universities 
are usually forced to confine themselves to subjects where 
exhaustive preliminary training is not essential, as it is in 
the classics or exact sciences. No wonder the Rhodes 
Scholars, though they are on an average two years older 
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than their English competitors, and are picked young men, 
have failed to bring home with their athletic trophies any 
very warm encomiums for American schooling. 

If we turn to the schools of Germany and France, the 
story is the same. In these countries, until the boy enters 
the gymnasium or lycée, his training is similar to that of 
his less ambitious, or less fortunate brother or sister. At 
about the age of ten, however, he begins his serious life work 
in either country. I have before me the programme of studies 
of the Konig Maximilian’s Gymnasium in Munich. The 
boys enter at ten, and judging by the work covered during 
their first year, they are no more advanced than our boys at 
the same age. But from then on, every year means harder 
work than the year before. No marking time for the dul- 
lards to catch up, no mulling over old matter, but steady, 
unrelenting progress. The books studied and ground 
covered before the German boys reach fifteen show that they 
also gain nearly two years over us during that critical period. 
This lead is somewhat increased by the time the university 
age is reached; but, as in England, most of it seems to occur 
rather early in the race. 

The rapid progress made in a French lycée between the 
ages of ten and fourteen or fifteen, is just as apparent to 
anyone who has looked into this admirable system. By the 
time he is twelve or thirteen, the French boy is reading Livy, 
Virgil, and even Tacitus, in the original, and is doing an 
amount of work in Latin grammar and composition that 
would horrify our schoolmasters. He has long passages to 
learn by heart, and must have the irregular verbs at the tip 
of his tongue. In his own language, he must exhibit an 
understanding of words, style, and ideas, as well as of formal 
grammatical construction, and he is expected to know some- 
thing of versification. In mathematics, the science stu- 
dents have made really startling progress by the time they 
are thirteen, as this question in geometry will indicate: 
“In a triangle ABC produce the bisector of B to intersect 


‘ 
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the bisector of the exterior angle C at O. Prove that the 
angle BOC is equal to one half the angle at A.” 

This remarkably rapid development is made possible in 
France by a variety of means, such as the systematization 
of all instruction under a Ministry in Paris, and the tremen- 
dous competition among the students for scholastic honors 
and consequent preferment in all branches of government 
service later in life. The result of this competition, 
unknown in this country, is to force the schoolboy to his 
most serious efforts, and to submit to an amount of study 
at home that would not be tolerated here. Besides, the 
teachers in the lycée are more highly educated than are our 
usual high-school teachers because of the competitive system 
under which they are trained; and they are therefore capa- 
ble of imparting a really broad culture to their classes. It 
should further be noted that the French boy is allowed but 
few outside distractions from the main business of his life. 
All school publications are prohibited, and such abomina- 
tions as school secret societies would not be tolerated for an 
instant. Its members, should any be rash enough to organ- 
ize one, would be promptly expelled. 

A fact we must constantly have in mind in this compari- 
son of American and European methods, is that in Europe 
a child of ten is supposed to be able to work and work hard, 
and there is little pity shown either to the dull or the lazy. 
This determination to keep children working steadily, with 
short vacations and very regular hours for both work and 
play, results in the gain of two whole years or even more 
by the time the student reaches the university; and, as I 
have shown, this gain is made largely before the fifteenth 
year. At that age, as will be clear, an English boy is at 
least a year ahead in all his courses; and in the case of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he has already outdistanced 
us by two years or more. To offset this, we boast a smat- 
tering of several so-called practical subjects, which, though 
doubtless useful so far as they go, do not involve one 
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quarter of the mental training given by the older studies, 
and are invariably regarded by the children themselves as 
“cinch courses.” 

I repeat, then, that two years are lost in our educational 
programme, lost during the adolescent years, and are never 
recovered in kind at any stage in the youth’s mental develop- 
ment. Can we afford to permit so serious a loss to con- 
tinue? Will it be possible for the United States to hold her 
own as a leading power, with two years of each schoolboy’s 
life practically annihilated as far as mental growth is con- 
cerned? ‘These are serious questions; and we are bound to 
look carefully into the causes responsible for the two lost 
years, and to see whether the loss is inevitable or not, and if 
not, how it may be prevented. 

Many explanations of this state of things may be sug- 
gested. The time may in reality be lost before the child is 
actually started in his school work, through a neglect to 
develop the mental and moral fibre that is as necessary to 
his later growth as is the mycelium of the mushroom, which 
develops underground, to its sudden, vigorous growth into 
the daylight. It may be lost, as I have suggested, because we 
do not separate sufficiently the bright and industrious from 
the dull and lazy, thus keeping the whole class below the 
pace appropriate to the better half. The great percentage 
of foreign-born children in many of our schools may be a 
contributory cause. Our unusually severe climatic condi- 
tions may be to blame. Or the cause may be in the quality 
of the teaching, because our teachers are so poorly paid and 
overworked that their ability falls below the standard of 
Europe. These causes, then, may be summarized under five 
heads: home influence; the overcrowded class room; the 
influence of foreigners; the climate; and the quality of the 
teaching. 

The first thing to be considered is, of course, home influ- 
ence. We are just now undergoing the inevitable reaction 
from the period of stern parental discipline that was thought 
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necessary in the Sixties and even in the Seventies. The 
modern parent says: “I was restrained; my children shall 
have all the liberty possible. I had few pleasures; my chil- 
dren shall have everything they want.” Children brought 
up by such parents naturally have no power of application. 
The teacher’s position is consequently a most difficult one 
when he seriously sets about enforcing a rigid discipline for 
the first time in a child’s life. The parent will not uphold 
him. What teacher does not know only too well the irate 
mother complaining of harshness towards her children or of 
undue exactions from them? What teacher has not known 
the year’s work of a whole class to be crippled by the con- 
tinual absence of one or another pupil on the most dubious of 
excuses? What teacher does not dread the children’s party 
on mid-week evenings, which leaves a part of the class use- 
less for work the next day? All these make the teacher’s 
work discouraging, and often almost hopeless. Mr. Horace 
Taft of the Taft School has said in this connection: “All 
other reforms and questions in American education are 
unimportant, compared with the cure of flabbiness, super- 
ficiality, and low standard of the early training of our 
pupils.” 

The next two causes are closely related: the overcrowd- 
ing of the class room, and the steady increase in our immi- 
grant population. In some cities it is a perpetual problem 
to provide adequate accommodation for the rapidly grow- 
ing schools; and the number of pupils crowded into a single 
class is far too great for efficient teaching. Moreover, the 
foreign-born child, or even one born in this country, of 
foreign parents, is not as yet fluent in our language, and 
does not appear to stand on an average so high intellectually 
as the native who may come of a fairly long line of literate 
forefathers. A class is like a marching column; it cannot 
move faster than its slowest members; and with large classes, 
including many children unfamiliar with the language, 
progress is necessarily slow for all. Consequently, under 
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our democratic system, relatively more attention is paid to 
the dull and backward children than to the bright ones, in 
order to produce a fair average result; which is quite the 
reverse of the practice abroad. To quote Mr. Taft again: 
“This is an extraordinary attitude. Of course, the loss to 
the boy and to the community is greater when a boy of fine 
ability fails to work and to develop up to his reasonable 
limitations, than when the same thing happens in the case 
of an ordinary or backward boy.” 

The fourth reason to be considered, is our climate, and 
the need of a great deal of outdoor life during the school 
vears in order to build up a vigorous people. It should be 
noted in this connection that our summer vacation is twice 
as long as that of the European schools; that we use as a 
rule only five, instead of six, days a week; and that our 
children spend fewer hours each day in study at home. 

As to the shortcomings of our teachers themselves as a 
fifth cause, entirely aside from their being overworked and 
often poorly equipped, there is a failing of a purely peda- 
gogic nature which is perhaps as important as the defective 
home influence. They do too much teaching and leave too 
little to the initiative of the pupil. He does not acquire 
mental and moral independence. He depends upon his 
teachers to drill him in the class room, where his attitude is 
receptive rather than aggressive. He does not learn to 
wrestle with the angel for the scholastic blessing. Instead 
of this, he regards the assignment of tasks to be taken home 
as an imposition; and his teacher’s attitude almost encour- 
ages this belief. ‘Too much time is given him for study in 
school, and his parents come to think that home study is 
hardly contemplated in the school programme. So great 
is the common ignorance on this score, that an influential 
weekly publication is actually engaged in a movement 
against any home study at all. The result of this is that if 
an assigned lesson has not been learned, the overworked 
teacher has to make good the deficiency by going over the 
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work in class for the benefit of the delinquent. In short, 
the pupil fails to learn how to regulate his own time effec- 
tively, and to assume the responsibility for his own success 
or failure. 

For these possible causes of the wasted two years, certain 
remedies may be offered. The real cure for the lack of 
home discipline lies in the school itself, which must educate 
the parents of the future to understand the value of disci- 
pline and thoroughness. The questions of the foreign ele- 
ment and of the overcrowded class room will probably not be 
met satisfactorily until we are welded into a more homo- 
geneous population, and one not increasing so rapidly. It 
seems to me, however, that we must ultimately adopt a plan 
similar to that of Europe; we must require parents to decide 
on a child’s general type of career by the time he is twelve 
years old and then adapt the teaching in various kinds of 
schools to the particular needs of the several groups. 

The matter of climate and health is less easily disposed 
of. We do live, at least here in the East, under much 
severer weather conditions than do the inhabitants of 
Europe; and it may be necessary for us to give longer vaca- 
tions and more free time than are allowed over there. But 
we could, I think, advantageously shorten the total of 
unoccupied time by several weeks, if we made Saturday a 
half-holiday as is the case abroad, and slightly shortened our 
vacations, which do seem unnecessarily long, even in our 
climate. A great deal is said, in defense of our system, 
about the finer physique of our children, as compared with 
the bespectacled, puny progeny of France and Germany; 
but I doubt if over-study is the chief cause of this difference. 
Insufficient nourishment, and lack of the wholesome sports 
we are so fond of, are more important causes. When a 
Frenchman is brought up to play outdoor games, and has 
plenty of good food to eat, he develops as well as we do, even 
though he has to study just as hard as his unathletic fellow- 
student. Certainly no one can for a moment claim that 
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English boys of the better class are inferior in physique, and 
it is precisely those boys who have the most rigid demands 
made upon them by the great public schools. 

Finally, to meet the problem of inefficiency, too much teach- 
ing and too little learning, we must teach the teachers them- 
selves. Scientific pedagogy may be extremely valuable; but 
it is more than likely so to interest the teacher in the prob- 
lems of his profession, that he will assume the whole responsi- 
bility, and supply those very mental qualities for the child 
to lean on which the child ought to be acquiring for himself. 
A still sounder pedagogy will expose the folly of such teach- 
ing; and the part to be played by the one taught will be 
increasingly insisted upon. 

The whole case may be summed up in our over-sensitive 
and over-sympathetic attitude towards children. A certain 
saccharine sentimentality seems to underlie the treatment 
of the educational problem; and we cannot hope for any 
great change until we begin to realize that children may be 
made really to enjoy work; that, as this is a working world, 
it is kinder to them to teach the value of consistent, unre- 
mitting plodding; and that even play should be intensive 
and vigorous, rather than fortuitous and flabby. 

The best argument that can be urged against the forego- 
ing criticism of our American system is that the system seems 
to work, and suits our people and our conditions best. I 
can imagine the retort: “Very well, what if we do lose two 
years of book learning; we gain all that and more in develop- 
ing character and in preparing for life. Is not the chief 
object of the school to fit the pupil for life? What matters 
it, then, if he knows less Latin, less mathematics, yes, less 
English even, than his British cousin, provided he has learned 
to knew his fellow men, and has acquired the power to mix, 
the self-assurance, the sophistication that are so necessary 
in our conglomerate civilization?” I admit that there is 
something to be said for this view; but I do not agree with 
it. From the standpoint of ideals, a people who are satis- 
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fied with mediocrity in what is best and highest in educa- 
tion, have a poor, sordid future ahead of them. If we did 
not lose so much time in our preparation, we might adopt 
the European method which gives a boy a liberal education 
by the time he is nineteen years old; and then we could 
turn him into business, equipped to get the best out of him- 
self through the rest of his life; or send him to the university 
to study some particular profession without the distraction 
of irrelevant courses, so that he might reach the age of prac- 
tising his profession two years earlier than at present, but 
still with the foundations of a truly liberal culture imbedded 
in his very being. Such a course will be necessary if we wish 
to retain those qualities which, regardless of commercial suc- 
cess, make a people great. 

It is true that our young men, just out of college, are 
vastly more sophisticated in matters of their world than are 
the English collegians. Ours have grappled with the devi- 
ous intricacies of college politics, they have studied exhaus- 
tively the subtleties of semi-professional athletic methods, 
and have learned the difficult art of social preferment. But 
I seriously question if five years later the Englishman has not 
learned as much of all that as he needs to know, and sc 
has evened matters on that count, while he still has the lead 
in things of the mind. The training of the mind to be a 
machine of high efficiency is certainly one of the chief func- 
tions of education. To this end, the matter studied is not 
of primary importance; but the manner in which it is studied 
is absolutely vital; and the tremendous grip that purely 
social activities have upon the American student is destruc- 
tive of effective discipline. Our schools are perhaps doing 
as well as they can in the face of the difficulties that they 
encounter. But in the actual scholarship and the mental 
training of our educated class, we are far behind Europe; 
and the only hope of ever making good that deficiency is 
first to admit it, and then to set heartily at work to surmount 
the obstacles in the way of our intellectual growth. 





WHO SHOULD OWN THE FORESTS? 
By James WiLu1AM TouMEY 


HEN the United States was first settled, all forests 

were in a condition in which growth and decay 
balanced. As trees became old and finally died they were 
replaced by new growth. The total wood product at one 
period was the same as at any other period. This, in 
general, is the condition in all virgin forests. Rapid changes 
took place with the settlement of the country. At first, 
forest growth was cleared away to make space for agricul- 
tural development. Later, with the increase in the value 
of timber, it was removed from non-agricultural lands. 
This process has gone on with the passage of years until of 
our original vast area of virgin forest, covering more than 
forty-five per cent of the total area of the country, only the 
most inaccessible portions are left, much of which is of 
inferior quality. The rapid cutting of our virgin stands 
from non-agricultural lands has been looked upon by many 
as detrimental to our future public welfare. The writer 
is not in accord with this view. The cutting of our virgin 
stands as rapidly as the product can be marketed is to be 
commended rather than criticised, because in their present 
condition growth is balanced by decay and we gain nothing 
in additional material by withholding them from the lumber- 
man’s axe. The preservation of our virgin forests through 
non-use has no direct bearing whatever upon a permanent 
timber supply. One hundred years hence we shall have no 
virgin forests, and less than fifty years hence they will cease 
to be an important factor in the timber supply of the country. 
The decrease in area of our virgin forests results in a 
corresponding increase in our cut-over lands. It is these 
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lands which must ultimately produce all the wood products 
of the country. This, however, should not be looked 
upon with apprehension. All virgin stands disappeared 
from Germany and most other European countries years 
ago. Their disappearance means, however, that the price 
of lumber must be advanced to the actual cost of growing 
a crop of trees, which, judging from European experience, 
means that the price of stumpage must be from three to 
eight times greater than it is at present in this country. 

American forestry is not so much concerned with the 
remaining virgin stands of timber, which constitute but 
one third of our total forest area, as with the vast areas 
that have been exploited, destroyed by burning, and are 
now producing little or no valuable new growth. Our 
virgin stands, however, must be organized as rapidly as 
possible for fire protection and future cutting so that a satis- 
factory reproduction may be assured after the present 
stand is removed. The sooner cuttings can be made over 
the remainder of our virgin stands, the better from the 
standpoint of new growth. 

The amount of timber that we can safely remove from 
our forests yearly bears no direct relation whatever to their 
area. Neither does it bear any direct relation to the amount 
of timber now standing. It is directly dependent upon the 
amount of timber yearly produced through growth. Any 
inquiry into our future timber supply and into the prob- 
ability of its meeting our future needs must be based entirely 
upon growth. Our average yearly cut must not exceed our 
average yearly growth, or else in time our forests will 
entirely disappear. The problem can be stated in concrete 
form: How does our present consumption compare with 
yearly additions through growth, and what are the possi- 
bilities of increasing growth? The problem of American 
forestry is the problem of growth on our cut-over lands, 
and the harvesting of our remaining virgin timber in a 
manner that will insure the best growth. 
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Germany, with her forests in a high state of productivity, 
with twenty-six per cent of her land area in timber, and with 
less than one seventh of the per capita consumption of the 
United States, finds it necessary to import annually from 
twenty-five to fifty million dollars worth of forest products 
in excess of exports. Instead of overcutting the annual 
growth, Germany is meeting the demand for more wood by 
increasing her forest area, and by more intensive manage- 
ment in order to increase the annual growth. Until this can 
be accomplished she is sending beyond the confines of the 
country for some of her wood requirements. 

The United States, with her forests unorganized and in 
a low state of productivity, with twenty-nine per cent of 
her land area in forests, with her consumption per capita 
seven times that of Germany, not only supplies her own 
needs, but has an excess of exports over imports of from 
ten to fifteen million dollars annually. This condition, 
however, is only temporary. The enormous present cut is 
due to our remaining areas of virgin forest and facilities 
for transportation, and not to yearly additions through 
growth. Overcutting to-day gives us inexpensive wood, but 
it abnormally enhances the cost in the future. Heretofore, 
the woods business of America has been lumbering, not 
forestry. It has been the business of cutting down trees, 
not the business of growing them. The extent to which 
American forests are overcut is shown by the comparison 
of the growing stock in German forests with that in the 
United States. The forests of this country, with more than 
fifteen times the area of those of Germany, probably do 
not contain at the outside more than five times as much 
standing timber. ‘The annual cut in Germany is one and 
seven-tenths billion cubic feet, and in this country twenty- 
three billion cubic feet, or nearly thirteen times as great. 
We are cutting thirteen times as much as Germany from a 
growing stock which is probably less than five times as large, 
and which is rapidly becoming less and less because for many 
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years the annual cut has been far in excess of the annual 
growth. 

What is the United States going to do for her future 
timber supply? Can we count on foreign sources of sup- 
ply? By tracing the tendencies of the timber trade of the 
various countries for the past few years, it appears that in 
all countries where the area of forest is ninety-two or more 
acres per one hundred inhabitants, wood is exported in 
excess of imports, but when the area of forest falls below 
eighty-five acres per one hundred inhabitants, wood is 
imported in excess of exports. The timber trade of the 
world shows a steady increase in wood consumption and 
imports in nearly all the leading import countries. Russia, 
Finland, and Sweden are the only important export countries 
that can increase their exports without lessening their forest 
capital. With the constantly increasing demand for forest 
products and the world-wide increase in prices, the tendencies 
are towards a constantly increasing overcutting of timber 
in nearly all exporting countries. This policy will ulti- 
mately lead to a universal shortage, so that the United 
States cannot expect inexpensive timber from regions 
beyond her own borders. 

Although the present area of wooded land in the United 
States is estimated at five hundred and forty-five million 
acres, some of this has little or no commercial value. With 
increase in population and greater demand for agricultural 
land, some of the remainder will be cleared for the growing 
of grain, cotton, and other crops. The area of the United 
States so situated as not to be suited for agriculture but most 
valuable for the growing of timber, is unknown. Probably 
it does not exceed four hundred and fifty million acres. 
This area must supply our future demands for timber. At 
the present rate of growth, this entire area will provide less 
than one fourth of our present consumption. Therefore the 
only solution of the problem of an adequate future timber 
supply in this country is to make our woodlands more 
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productive. It is estimated that we now produce annually 
but twelve cubic feet of wood per acre. Germany produces 
a little more than four times as much. This vast difference 
in annual increment is entirely due to the way that the 
forests are managed, and not to inherent differences in the 
two countries as to their capacity for producing timber. 
It is just as possible for the forests of the United States to 
produce in growth nearly fifty cubic feet of wood per acre 
annually as it is for the forests of Germany. The present 
growth in American forests on a basis of twelve cubic feet 
per acre annually, is only about six and one-half billion cubic 
feet. Were the forests of this country brought up to the 
same productive capacity as those of Germany, we should 
be growing about twenty-seven billion cubic feet of wood 
in a single year, and be in condition to produce an equal 
amount each year for an indefinite period in the future. 

In order to improve materially the productivity of Amer- 
ican forests two things are necessary: time and money. In 
forestry more than in almost any other business, present 
income must be sacrificed for increased growth and future 
profits. The organization of a forest for a sustained yield 
and the development of it for the growth of the best species, 
the best mixtures, and classes of the proper age, may take a 
century. The growing stock must not be sacrificed for 
present gains. 

How soon and how rapidly the forests of the United 
States will be placed under management for a sustained 
yield, depends very largely upon ownership. Because of 
the long time required for forest crops to reach economic 
maturity, present expenditures cannot be balanced through 
the sale of forest products for many years after the expendi- 
tures are made. For this reason the application of modern 
forestry methods to our denuded and cut-over lands is 
uninviting to the private owners of such lands. For this 
reason also private owners of mature stands of timber are 
tempted to exploit them without regard for future crops. 
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It is difficult to convince them that it is sound business to 
sacrifice present profits for future gains, primarily because 
these gains are so far in the future; and hence forest 
management makes little progress under private ownership. 

Valuable data for shaping the policy as to forest owner- 
ship in this country are supplied by conditions of ownership 
of European forests and the effect of ownership upon 
productiveness and a sustained yield. In general, public 
forests are far more productive than private forests because 
they are more apt to be managed under a stable policy and 
the growing stock is not sacrificed through change in owner- 
ship. In Austria, Switzerland, and France, the bad effect of 
private ownership is counteracted by the direct control of 
all forests by the state. Almost everywhere throughout 
Europe, private forests, when not under governmental con- 
trol, are poorly managed. It is unreasonable to expect that 
our private forests will be better managed in the future than 
those of Europe to-day that are not under governmental 
regulation. The experience of Germany, France, and 
Austria, where forestry is on a firm and safe foundation, 
ought to be carefully considered in shaping the forest policy 
in this country. If we take the experience of these countries 
as a guide we cannot expect a well-planned and orderly 
development of our great forest property and the bringing of 
it to a condition of maximum yield so long as four fifths of 
it remain in private hands without any form of governmental 
regulation. 

The history of forestry development in Germany, where 
the yield of wood now most nearly approaches the maximum, 
throws considerable light on the effect of governmental 
restrictions on the use of privately owned forests. Until 
the early part of the past century, throughout most parts 
of what is now the German Empire, governmental restric- 
tions determined the use of private forests. About 1810, 
these restrictions were removed in Prussia and the result was 
immediate exploitation and forest devastation, which created 
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wastes and set shifting sand and sand dunes in motion. 
Even to-day private forestry, although encouraged by high 
prices for forest products and stimulated by governmental 
assistance in preparing working plans, giving technical 
advice, and providing seeds and plant material, is not com- 
parable in results attained with forestry as developed and 
maintained through governmental agencies. Indeed, 
throughout all the more progressive countries of Europe 
the modern tendency is towards lessening the area of private 
forests unrestricted as to use. Germany, Austria, France, 
and Switzerland are yearly adding to their areas of 
communal and state forests through purchase from private 
holdings. 

Thus, the development of forestry in Europe emphasizes 
in a most direct manner the necessity in this country for 
government ownership or at least governmental restrictions 
in the use of forest property. We cannot hope to attain 
the success in forest culture necessary for our future welfare 
with four fifths of our entire forest area in private hands 
entirely beyond the reach of governmental control and 
without governmental restrictions of any kind relating to 
use. There is no reasonable doubt that were this country 
ready to accept forest laws and provide appropriations to 
secure national, state, and communal forests embracing a 
very large per cent of our strictly non-agricultural land, 
the future prosperity of the nation would be materially 
advanced. 

As a nation, we have not in the past taken kindly to the 
idea of placing governmental restrictions upon the use of 
private property. The State of New York has, however, 
recently incorporated into her statutes a law regulating the 
cuttings on private timberlands. Minnesota has also 
enacted a similar law. Although the time is not yet here 
when general legislation determining the management 
of private timberland should be enacted, we are living in 
a period of rapid changes as relates to the governmental 
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supervision of certain classes of private property. Because 
of the importance of well-managed forests to the public 
welfare and the recent rapid changes in public sentiment 
on the question of governmental regulation, it may in the 
near future be perfectly feasible to develop a land classifica- 
tion that will segregate all strictly forest soils and determine 
their method of management, whether they be publicly or 
privately owned, much in the same manner as is practised in 
Switzerland to-day. 

But the writer has little faith personally in getting very 
far in forest conservation in the immediate future through 
governmental regulation of privately owned timberland, 
although a beginning has been made in this direction in the 
recent laws of New York, Oregon, and Minnesota, which 
compel the lopping or the piling and burning of tops after 
cutting operations on private woodlands. The primary 
object of these laws is to afford fire protection to adjacent 
property and not to improve conditions for forest growth 
on the property itself. It is a long way from legislation 
which affords protective measures to adjacent property to 
legislation which has for its object the organization of the 
property itself for a sustained yield of timber. 

While we have made only a beginning in advancing 
forest conservation through governmental restrictions upon 
the use of private forests, we have gone much further in 
the governmental ownership of the forest property itself. 
The creation of national forests was made possible through 
Congressional action in 1891. Their necessity was based 
upon their usefulness as conservators of water and not at 
all upon their importance as a source of future timber 
supply. Of course their indirect value should not be mini- 
mized, but their great importance in insuring a sustained 
yield of timber should be more fully comprehended. The 
one hundred and sixty million acres embraced in the national 
forests, exclusive of Alaska, include approximately one hun- 
dred million acres now in timber or capable of producing 
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timber. At the low annual growth of but twenty-five cubic 
feet of wood per acre, which is low for well-managed forests, 
our national forests are capable of yielding two and a half 
billion cubic feet yearly for an indefinite period in the future. 
In 1910, the policy of the purchase of privately owned wood- 
land for national forests received Congressional approval, 
and such forests are now being established in New England 
and in the southern States. The law under which they are 
located and established, however, again entirely ignores the 
importance of such forests as a source of future timber sup- 
ply, and establishes them merely because of their influence in 
regulating the flow of navigable streams. It is curious 
and significant that nearly all of our popular agitation 
for forest conservation has been based upon the serious 
effect of forest denudation upon water, climate, and soil, and 
not upon the diminution of the wood supply which makes 
possible one of our greatest industries, and is one of the chief 
sources of our national wealth. 

Within recent years nearly a dozen States have purchased 
or otherwise secured more or less extensive bodies of land 
for state forests. 'The movement in this direction, however, 
has only just begun, and the present outlook is that nearly 
all the States east of the Great Plains will in time purchase 
large bodies of their inexpensive, non-agricultural lands 
for their own forests. The idea of state ownership has made 
very rapid progress during the past decade. At the pres- 
ent time, the problem of financing large purchases of 
private lands by the States is the chief deterring factor in 
this movement. Furthermore, municipalities and other 
public corporations are beginning to acquire timberlands. 
Usually they have been purchased for the purpose of pro- 
tecting municipal water supply or for wsthetic purposes, and 
not for the business of growing timber, which is the chief 
purpose of such forests in Europe. 

The preceding statements clearly show that there is now 
in this country well-established precedent for the purchase 
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of private lands for national, state, and communal forests. 
Little can be expected from private forestry, and govern- 
mental control of private property is distasteful. As a 
nation, we appear to be in accord with public ownership of 
forest property. Ina little more than twenty years we have 
acquired forest reservations, national, state, and communal, 
to the extent of nearly one fifth of our total forest area. 
Nevertheless, judging by European standards in countries 
where there is little or no control exercised over private 
timberland, our area of public timberlands should be 
increased by at least one hundred million acres. This 
increase would place from forty to forty-five per cent of our 
estimated ultimate total forest area beyond the danger of 
exploitation and destruction. It would ultimately bring 
it to the condition of greatest productiveness and insure a 
sustained yield for all time. It makes little difference 
whether public forests are owned by the nation, the State, 
or the municipality, so long as they afford a stable and 
uniform method of conservative management. 

But it is very fortunate that the development in this 
country has been along the line of national ownership. 
Although it is far more difficult to secure national legislation 
affecting property than it is state or municipal legislation, 
it is far more stable when once secured, and is less likely to 
be upset through political interference. In our formative 
period of forest conservation we have made remarkable 
progress through national ownership. In some of the 
States which have the largest areas of state forests, it has 
been impossible as yet to escape the blighting influence of 
party politics in their management. The recent agitation 
in Congress to turn over the national forests to the States 
of which they are a part, means the turning over of two 
billion dollars worth of property to state legislatures as a 
gift from the nation. It is not difficult to predict the 
inevitable result. Not an acre of the national forests should 
be given up. It has taken more than twenty years to secure 
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them and develop a system of constructive and conservative 
management which will ultimately bring them to the condi- 
tion of highest productiveness and greatest usefulness to 
the nation. Were these enormously valuable national 
forests presented to the States, costing nothing, they would 
not be appreciated and would probably become the prey of 
party politics. 

Nevertheless, it is the writer’s belief that future develop- 
ment in American forestry should be centred in the creation 
of state and communal forests. As rapidly as public 
sentiment within the State approves of the purchase of 
private lands for forests, and the legislature provides money 
for their purchase and maintenance, state ownership should 
be encouraged. The importance of the state forests will be 
more and more appreciated by the public, and they will be 
in less and less danger of becoming party spoils. Indeed, 
there is but little hope of greatly extending the present area 
of national forests by the purchase of large bodies of non- 
agricultural lands in the States east of the Great Plains. 
From now on we must look to the States, municipalities, and 
public corporations for a substantial increase in the present 
area of public forests. Even the older States contain large 
areas of idle land; land which is producing neither agricul- 
tural crops nor timber. There are about seven million acres 
of idle land in the State of New York. Probably one third 
of the total area of Connecticut is idle or producing a 
meagre growth that adds but little to our economic develop- 
ment. Wherever large bodies of such lands occur that are 
capable of producing timber and are non-agricultural in 
character, they should be publicly owned. It is only under 
such ownership that they are likely to become productive 
and of economic importance. 

The present low cost of idle land, of areas covered with 
an indifferent growth of forest vegetation, and tracts from 
which the virgin stand has been removed, warrants the invest- 
ment by the States, municipalities, and public corporations 
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of at least seven hundred and fifty million dollars in this 
at present unproductive property. At a cost of from five 
to ten dollars an acre this fund would secure about one 
hundred million acres which, added to our present holdings 
in national forests, would place under public ownership more 
than forty per cent of our estimated permanent forest area. 

As forest conservation through state ownership is prima- 
rily for the permanency of our institutions and the benefit 
of future generations, the burden of cost should not be borne 
by the present generation. The funds necessary to purchase 
the large areas desired should be secured by the several 
States through the issue of long-term bonds. The legisla- 
ture of New Jersey is now considering the method of pur- 
chase of one hundred thousand acres of idle land for a state 
forest. This, I believe, is only the beginning in a movement 
which will reach large proportions during the coming 
decade. The bonding of the State to secure funds for the 
purchase of forests is a matter of sound business, as the 
advance in the value of forest land and the additions to the 
timber through growth are likely to far more than offset in 
value the low interest charges on long-term bonds. The 
forests now owned by New York and Pennsylvania are 
worth at the present time from two to four times what they 
cost eight to fifteen years ago. 

Can we look forward to the time when at least one half 
of our permanent forest area will be publicly owned? If 
not, our private forests must come under governmental con- 
trol with prescribed methods of management. Future 
development in American forestry must be in one or the 
other of these directions. The writer believes public owner- 
ship is far more in harmony with American institutions and 
more acceptable to the great body of American people. 





THE NEW ENGLAND OF SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 


By Epwarp M. CHapMan 


HERE is room for an essay upon the doctrine of 
local color and the part which it has played in the 
development of the Scribes and Pharisees of modern 
literature. Local color is in itself, of course, a harmless, 
necessary thing. Like a man’s complexion and the changes 
which pass upon it under excitement, it is one of the acci- 
dents which serve to reveal essential realities. It is a nor- 
mal means of recognition, and it may become upon occasion 
a key to secrets of the heart. Nothing is easier, however, 
than to exaggerate its significance, and the tendency to 
such exaggeration of late must have been noted by every 
observant reader. In general it may be said that the 
moment when local color becomes an end in itself, when a 
writer begins to study it as a really determinative factor 
in his final product, then he foredooms his work to petti- 
ness. ‘To advertise, as some publishers do, an author’s con- 
scious and purposeful mastery of local color is to proclaim 
another bore; and to boast of journeys taken and adven- 
tures undergone in its pursuit is to foretell the return of one 
more voyager laden with glittering pyrites instead of gold. 
Of course “Henry Esmond” and “Romola” will be 
quoted against me; and it is true that “Henry Esmond” 
has for nearly two generations stood out as the classic illus- 
tration of what a master may accomplish in painting an 
age before his own. Yet there are devout Thackerayans 
who never read it without a feeling that the play is a little 
subordinated to the stage, and who go back to “Vanity 
Fair” or “Pendennis” with a sigh of relief,—politely muf- 
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fled, of course. Their admiration is sincere. “Esmond” is a 
tour de force of extraordinary power; but none the less 
they love Thackeray better at home than in lodgings, how- 
ever completely furnished in the Queen Anne or early 
Georgian manner. Nothing again could be more consci- 
entious than the reproduction of Savonarola’s Florence 
upon the pages of “Romola”; but a faint odor of mid- 
night oil clings to it, and between the lines one seems to trace 
a diary of Italian travel. Adam Bede lived and the river 
Floss flowed through a world that belonged by divine right 
to Marian Evans; Tito and the Arno were rather acquisi- 
tions of George Eliot. Or to phrase it differently, she 
wrote “Adam Bede” under a sort of spiritual compulsion. 
By the time “Romola” was reached she had begun to ask, 
“What shall I write about?” Although her creative genius 
may conceivably be more manifest in the later than in the 
earlier work, what must be called the native quality is lack- 
ing; and it is this native quality which differentiates the 
local color of the scene painter, however clever he may be, 
from genuine atmosphere appealing in all its indefinable 
charm to home-loving eyes. 

Opinions still differ as to whether New England is to 
be regarded as a spatial and social term or as a state of 
mind. In the cases of Heaven and Hell, the judgment of 
sophistication appears to incline to the latter view; and 
multitudes of the sophisticated have done what they could 
to thrust New England into the same category. The aver- 
age writer in newspaper or magazine whose worldly wisdom 
is his dearest possession, usually represents New England 
men, women, and things as “bleak.” Both materially and 
spiritually he sees them under the aspect of November—and 
a conventional November at that. He forgets not only 
that there are eleven other months each capable of an 
incredible variety of weather, but that even November likes 
nothing better than to belie itself and put its critics to con- 
fusion by Indian Summer mellowness. 
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It was the great good fortune of Sarah Orne Jewett to 
perceive this. She had as clear and brave an eye as any 
contemporary wherewith to regard New England sub specie 
Novembris; but she insisted that it be a genuine November, 
quite as capable of quietness and peace as of grimness, a 
month by no means without capacity for mirth, and with a 
Thanksgiving marked by family loyalty and neighborly 
good cheer at its close. By something much more than a 
happy chance she has explicitly noticed this both at the 
beginning and at the end of the most autobiographical of 
her books, “The Country Doctor.” “It had been,” the 
first chapter begins, “one of the warm and almost sultry 
days which sometimes come in November; a maligned 
month, which is really an epitome of the other eleven, or a 
sort of index to the whole year’s changes of storm and sun- 
shine.” Again, in the last chapter, she recurs, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, to the same theme. “It was a most lovely 
day of our heroine’s favorite weather. It has been said 
that November is an epitome of ali the months of the year, 
but for all that, no other season can show anything so beau- 
tiful as the best and brightest November days.” 

The lover of what may be called the autumn school of 
fiction will compare these references to the most maligned 
of months with Mr. Hardy’s presentation of Egdon Heath 
in the “Return of the Native.” It is a rainy Saturday 
afternoon in November when he shows us in his first chap- 
ter, “A Face on which Time makes but little Impression” 
(the Face of the Heath); then “Humanity appears upon 
the Scene, Hand in Hand with Trouble”; after which we 
are introduced to “The Custom of the Country.” These 
are the first three chapter headings, and like three keys they 
unlock the treasuries of Mr. Hardy’s materials and methods. 
He would not be himself without this sense of the grave, 
quiet face of Nature, the trouble, to which man is born as 
the sparks fly upward, and the established ways and fash- 
ions of a countryside. This is local color of a most genu- 
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ine sort, for it represents experience in which the author has 
been himself dyed like his own reddleman of the Heath. 

Miss Jewett’s color is as legitimate and as peculiarly her 
own. She had, to be sure, like Lowell, 


A nature sloping to the southern side, 


while Mr. Hardy can only bear a northern light. He does 
not see the bright days of November; while she is perhaps 
somewhat inclined to multiply them; but each is so true 
to the heart within and the world without, that the native, 
whether of Wessex or New England, feels at home. Mr. 
Hardy is, however, a great prophet of Fate who not only 
pictures life, but at times expounds and applies the doc- 
trine of Fate’s indifference or malignity with something 
very like a thumping of the pulpit cushions; while Miss 
Jewett contents herself with the humbler réle of depicting, 
without much reference to philosophy, the lights and shad- 
ows that enter her experience through the medium of an 
understanding heart. Many New England communities 
know to their sorrow the smart reporter bent upon a 
“story,” the student of sociology zealous in research, the 
sentimental visitor from town hot on the trail of the 
“quaint,” and the serious but generally superior literary 
person expectant of “types.” Let the most honest of these 
people describe a village or relate a neighborhood incident 
that the reader knows, and who has not shuddered at the 
resultant parody? The fact that the thing may have been 
conscientiously done and that the likeness to reality is 
entirely recognizable, only accentuates its ghastliness. It 
is like the effigy of a dead native sometimes suspended out- 
side a South Sea Island hut, bad enough as a thing of 
cocoanut fibre and straw matting, but rendered vastly worse 
when crowned by the veritable head of the deceased. 

From all this description-at-a-distance, mental, moral, or 
physical, Miss Jewett was beautifully free. She was of 
New England ancestry, birth, and training. Her home 
was in a New England village and she always kept it there. 
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The “atmosphere” of her books was the atmosphere she 
breathed. Her “types” were not so much the result of 
study and abstraction from observed subjects as the tran- 
scription of direct appeals which the life of her neighbors 
made to her own heart. Born thus through contact of life 
with life, they not only embody various human qualities, 
but they really possess souls. The reader can rarely speak 
of them as “quaint” or “bleak” or anything else that 
merely accords with literary convention. They are too 
personal to submit themselves to easy definition; so human, 
indeed, as generally to be humane. 


II 


This intimacy with her material—an intimacy that some- 
times approaches identity in the Wordsworthian manner— 
is shown at once as the reader looks out through Miss Jew- 
ett’s eyes upon the face of the country. She never bores 
us with mere description for description’s sake; nor does 
she seem to care very much about imparting information 
concerning New Hampshire hamlets and the coast of Maine. 
Least of all does she deem it necessary to catalogue beast, 
bird, and flower in its appropriate season. These things 
are all there. New Hampshire hillsides and Maine islands 
with their appropriate flora and fauna are as clear to see 
as though one had lived among them; but the grace of Miss 
Jewett’s art appears in the fact that her references to them 
come to the reader almost as reminders of past experience. 
Instead of bald description, she chooses the gentler way of 
reminiscence. In the “Marsh Island,” for instance, she 
shows us the icebound “salt-meadows” after a fashion at 
once so realistic and yet incidental that any man who has 
carried a gun over them in winter finds himself wonder- 
ing that a woman, however sturdy a walker, could possibly 
have come to know them so intimately. But Miss Jewett’s 
happy gifts enabled her so to catch the spirit of a world 
like this as to bring back old and veritable experiences of 
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winter, not so much by description as by implication. Nor 
can any one look upon these same scenes with her under 
the oppression of an August sun without a sense of dog- 
day languor, teased by the buzzing of insects. It was on 
such an afternoon that, in the tale called “Marsh Rose- 
mary,’ Ann Floyd’s tragedy began as Jerry Lane walked 
down the long road across the marshes, while the air 
quivered and flickered with the heat, the tide inlets exhaled 
their muddy odors, and the big green-headed flies basked 
securely on the back of his Sunday waistcoat. 

Who that knows New England has not seen it ali—seen 
it, some of us think, at its debilitating and sultry worst,— 
this lean, sinewy, virile, and generally wholesome land aping 
the tropics? Who cannot remember too, when they are 
pointed out, the elements of beauty so often overlooked by 
languid dog-day eyes? The dark brown pods of the “black- 
grass,’ the soft pussy clover of the highway side, the bronze 
gold of the “red-salt,” the green of the lesser sedges, and 
the mingled green and scarlet of the “mutton-sass,” are 
all there for the yellow butterflies to flutter over; and there 
too is the Marsh Rosemary. Few seem to know this brave 
and cheerful little plant of the marshes and almost none 
have sung it. It stands sturdily upright amid the lassi- 
tudes of August bearing upon its tree-like stems a cloud 
of lavender flowers; and in late October under the pelting 
of a great storm, it may be seen just as sturdy as in summer 
and almost as cheerful, not only by contrast with the low 
estate of its neighbors, but because after its petals have gone 
the little whitish grey residuum of each flower preserves the 
spray-like appearance of the plant and almost persuades the 
onlooker that it is still in bloom. Now Miss Jewett is some- 
times charged with taking too sentimental a view of New 
England life and character. In her recently published let- 
ters there appears a tendency to overwork the adjective 
“dear,” and it is said that love for the land of her birth 
reacting upon a thoroughly feminine nature, left her with 
a keener vision for the pathetic than for the really tragic 
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elements in the world about her. It may be admitted that 
she loved best the peaceful pastures and quiet weather of 
humdrum and half-humorous prosperity; yet the fact 
remains that she could not only picture the rigor of Janu- 
ary and the languor of August as relentlessly as Mr. Hardy, 
but she could quite as readily introduce Humanity hand in 
hand with Trouble—and poignant trouble too. 

To illustrate this we have only to recur to her Marsh 
Rosemary and the chapter in a woman’s life which it sym- 
bolizes. Ann Floyd was brave, honest, independent, 
kindly, and in outward aspect perhaps a little hard. To 
her, busy despite the heat upon that August afternoon, 
came Jerry Lane, an old acquaintance, shiftless, self-con- 
fident, and scheming. She was lonely; he good-natured 
and with as many tales as Othello, 


Of moving accidents by flood and field. 


Her hungry heart was at last too much for her judgment 
and she took him for better, for worse; for better, as it 
seemed at first, and then for worse, as the old shiftlessness 
came back. Finally, after long dependence upon her, he 
drifted off to sea again. Upon his going, Ann grew old 
as though an autumn frost had fallen upon her suddenly; 
so that when, instead of his promised return, news came that 
the “Susan Barnes” was lost, her elderly widowed estate 
seemed almost as natural to herself as to her neighbors. Yet 
in a sense her life was richer and more useful than ever. 
Still a little grim of aspect, the innate kindness of her heart 
flowed out in a hundred channels of friendly and neighborly 
service. Then, after some interval, it was revealed to her 
that her ne’er-do-well had deserted his schooner before the 
wreck and was living with another woman in the Provinces. 
The shock was overwhelming, but there was no hysteria; 
only a grim resolve to go to Schediac and expose the man’s 
faithlessness. She went and found his residence, but before 
knocking looked in by the early evening lamplight to see 
him, care-free as ever, sitting with wife and child in a com- 
fortable home. The sight of the other woman, young, 
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innocent, and competent, strangely touched Ann Floyd’s 
heart. She could not wreck the happiness of innocence 
even for the sake of punishing a wrong-doer. As well as 
she could see through her tears and the rain that fell in 
sympathy with them, her path lay back to her home and her 
old work again. She followed it and the story leaves her 
in her own house resolutely though tearfully putting cup 
and saucer upon the table for her solitary meal—Ann 
Floyd, tailoress, once more. 

“Who can laugh at my Marsh Rosemary,” asks Miss 
Jewett, “or who can cry for that matter? The grey prim- 
ness of the plant is made up from a hundred colors if you 
look close enough to find them. This Marsh Rosemary 
stands in her own place, and holds her . . . tiny blossoms 
towards the same sun that the pink lotus blooms for, and 
the white rose.” The note of tragedy here is as clearly 
sounded and as nobly restrained as in the close of George 
Gissing’s “Nether World”; while Miss Jewett’s vision of 
her Marsh Rosemary is that of Wordsworth singing the 
“Primrose of the Rock” or the “Small Celandine.” 

She shows a like intimate acquaintance with the fickle- 
ness of the New England spring, whose promises are so 
certainly and repeatedly contradicted by recurrent cold. 
The Connecticut saying that the frogs must be frozen up 
three times before spring can be finally trusted, was very 
likely unknown to her, though her knowledge was so wide 
and unaffected that any word spoken out of native experi- 
ence might seem at home upon her pages. She never 
grieves over the baffling variety of our weather or rails at 
its frequent harshness. Francis Thompson’s whimsical 
complaint about “the snivel of our catarrhal May and the 
worthless I O U which a sharping English spring annually 
presents to its confiding creditors” finds no echo from this 
candid friend of New England. She knew, however, that 
there is little lushness or softness in spring’s advent, and 
the April night in “Miss Tempy’s Watchers” when Sarah 
Ann Binson and Mrs. Crowe care for that good woman’s 
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home and person preparatory to her funeral, is perfect in 
its kind. It was upon the whole a quiet night, and yet 
“the spring wind whistled in the window crack, now and 
then, and buffeted the little house in a gusty way that had 
a sort of companionable effect.” No one but a true child 
of New England could have written that sentence. The 
“literary person,” however sympathetic, would have called 
the whistling in the window “eerie” and told us of the 
wind’s “moaning” as it sighed about the house. Not so 
Miss Jewett. She knew April winds well enough to read 
June’s promise in them, and even when they whispered 
around a house of mourning at midnight, their message was 
only half sad, because they blew the fire within into a 
brighter flame and heartened those who watched beside it 
into speaking of Miss Tempy Dent’s good deeds to man 
and nature alike. 


” 


“What excellent preserves she did make!’’ mourned Mrs. Crowe. 
“None of us has got her light hand at doin’ things tasty. She made 
the most o’ everything, too. Now, she only had that one old quince 
tree down in the far corner of the piece, and she'd go out in the spring 
and tend to it, and look at it so pleasant, and kind of expect the old 
thorny thing into bloomin’.” 

“She was just the same with folks,” said Sarah Ann. “And she'd 
never git more’n a little apernful o’ quinces, but she’d have every mite 
o’ goodness out o’ those, and set the glasses up onto her best room closet 
shelf, so pleased. Twa’n’t but a week ago to-morrow mornin’ I fetched 
her a little taste o’ jelly in a teaspoon; and she says ‘Thank ye,’ and 
took it, and the minute she tasted it she looked up at me as worried as 
could be. ‘Oh, I don’t want to eat that,’ says she. ‘I always keep 
that in case o’ sickness.’ ‘You're going to have the good o’ one tumbler 
yourself,’ says I, ‘I’d like to know whose sick now, if you ain't!’ An’ 
she couldn’t help laughin’, I spoke up so smart. Oh, dear me, how I 
shall miss talkin’ over things with her! She aways sensed things, and 
got just the pint you meant.” 


A deal of New England’s best efficiency is suggested by 
the gift of this lonely woman to “sense” things, to see the 
point, to nurse a reluctant quince tree into blooming, and 
then, when it has borne its “apernful” of quinces, most 
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austere of fruits, to extract their last atom of goodness and 
preserve it—for others rather than herself. 

I have dealt thus at length with Miss Jewett’s treatment 
of the revolving year for two reasons. Weather plays so 
large a part in New England life; there is so much of it 
to the square mile that a genuine love of weather for its own 
sake is needful to any sympathetic acquaintance with the 
face of the country. This Miss Jewett felt in high degree. 
Then too, this weather, largely interpreted, has played no 
inconsiderable part in the development of New England 
character. It has represented an ever present condition— 
generally a hard condition—which must needs be patiently 
endured or ingeniously turned to account. This also she 
has realized and made much of; indeed she has gone so far 
as to develop an almost mystic sense for the symbolic nature 
of the seasons. Her characters may come upon the scene, 
hand in hand with trouble, like Mr. Hardy’s, or humorously 
rejoicing in modest success. But whether pinched by the 
cold of winter and poverty like the two gently bred sisters 
in “The Town Poor,” or lying dead in the lonely April 
night like Miss Tempy, these creatures of her brain seem 
to rule their fate and to retain the mastery of their souls. 
So in general the occasional tragedy and the frequent 
comedy of these New England tales are normal and whole- 
some, because, whatever the philosophers may say, men live 
and act in them as though their wills were free. This makes 
the poignancy of “The Failure of David Berry” endur- 
able; it adds a note of grace to the dominant idea of “The 
Queen’s Twin”; and it fills such farce as “The Courting 
of Sister Wisby” full of honest laughter. 


III 


It remains to say something of Miss Jewett’s acquaint- 
ance with what Mr. Hardy calls “The Custom of the 
Country.” In her later books, notably “The Country of 
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the Pointed Firs,” she pictures the Maine coast, the Maine 
summer, and the people of the islands and harbor towns. 
Again her eye is keen for the characteristics of the weather. 
She notes the beauty of such August days as at once com- 
plete the summer and suggest autumn. “There was some- 
thing shining in the air, and a kind of lustre on the water 
and the pasture grass—a northern look that except at this 
moment of the year, one must go far to seek.” 

What child of New England does not remember that 
“northern look,” in no sense bleak or forbidding, but the 
aspect of a country, cool, ripe, and clean, stripped of the 
lushness of June, yet far from the bareness of winter? It 
is in this book too that she brings us into closest intimacy 
with two people who exactly correspond to such a setting— 
Mrs. Blackett of the Island, and her middle-aged son, Wil- 
liam. They are mother and brother to Mrs. Todd, who 
serves Miss Jewett in the Dunnett Landing stories as the 
chorus did the Greek dramatists, with her comment upon 
life’s passing show and her ready philosophy. William and 
his mother are among the great figures of New England 
fiction in their delicacy and fidelity. They are unskilled in 
the ways of the world and their simplicity follows the 
pleasant path between the fields of humor and pathos with 
frequent though rarely forced excursions into both. It is, 
however, a simplicity that enhances rather than compromises 
their native dignity and purity of soul. Every true country 
minister or doctor in New England knows their type and 
counts the knowledge a chief reward of his profession. 
William is tall, lean, bronzed, and of that reticent shyness 
which often characterizes men of fine quality who do all 
their work alone and some of it in peril of their lives. At 
heart the mother is like him, but brisk, cheerful, and frank 
in manner; while beneath the surface there are great depths 
of reverence, tenderness, and such an experience of life’s 
realities as makes knowledge of the ways of the world quite a 
negligible thing. No reader who knows the New England 
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coast and has had natural access to its homes will forget the 
chapter in which mother and son sing together for their two 
visitors. 

Such glimpses as she gives us of the Blacketts on their 
island and such a memorial as President Eliot provided 
for a Maine friend and neighbor in his essay on John Gilley, 
are the better worth preserving because the day of the old- 
time farmer-fisherman is passing. The influx of summer 
visitors, the failure of some fisheries and the changed char- 
acter of others, the advent of truck and dairy farming, 
and the influences exerted by increased facilities of com- 
munication and travel, have doubtless done much to raise 
the general standard of comfort; they probably have 
improved the average of intelligence, and possibly have 
bettered rural morals; but it is also true that the rare, fine, 
William Blackett type has retired before them. He will 
live long in the memory of any who may have seen him in 
the flesh, and longer yet in the “Country of the Pointed 
Firs.” So true is Miss Jewett to New England manners 
and customs in such tales as these that even the occasional 
note of exaggeration is likely to put the critic to confusion 
by unexpectedly justifying itself. Most discriminating 
readers have probably thought ’Lijah Tilley, the old farmer- 
fisherman who solaced his widowed estate by knitting, and 
habitually referred to his late wife as “poor dear,” to be 
rather sadly overdrawn. “’Lijah’s worthy enough,” says 
Mrs. Todd. “I do esteem ’Lijah, but he’s a ploddin’ man.” 
“So do I esteem him,” comments the critical reader; “but 
the knitting needles and the ‘poor dear’ are not quite in 
character’; when, lo, the recent publication of Miss Jew- 
ett’s letters shows this knitting and mourning widower to 
have been a man of veritable flesh and blood. Her insight 
was so keen and her touch so sure that this type of sketch 
represents her real métier and she rarely departed from it 
without loss of distinction. Indeed when she brought a 
character to Boston for a visit, as in the “Life of Nancy,” 
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the story at once took on too “improving” a complexion 
to represent her best work. The Irish tales were well 
enough in their way and their dialect was managed with 
rather notable skill, but they might have been written by 
another than Miss Jewett. Her novels are of course little 
more than a series of sketches strung upon the slenderest 
thread of plot, and there are occasional passages in them 
which in their treatment of the village folk barely escape 
sounding the fatal note of patronage. This note was, how- 
ever, quite foreign to her best work and only comes in here 
and there when for the moment she is betrayed by literary 
convention. 

On the contrary, “The Hiltons’ Holiday,” a tale which 
merely recounts the visit of a poor man with his two little 
girls to the neighboring county town, is perfect in its kind. 
Its adventure is the least imaginable. The anxious wife 
and mother cleans and dresses her children, sees them 
sedately seated in the farm wagon with their father and 
watches them drive off. They depart, arrive, return ;—and 
that is all there is to it; yet each trivial incident by the 
way is told with such truth to human nature in general and 
to New England’s best human nature in particular that 
their author writes herself down zomrys—creator. She 
breathes upon these humble folk and they become living 
souls. On their way up the town street they stop that the 
children may see the home of a prominent and highly 
respected citizen who had been a schoolmate of John Hil- 
ton’s mother. As they linger, Judge Masterson comes out 
of his gate, recognizes the father, greets him with grave 
politeness and a reminiscence of old days, speaks cordially 
to the children, and goes his way. John Hilton is a sturdy, 
independent son of the soil who will do obeisance to no 
man’s wealth or presumption; but his deference to eminent 
learning and the honor of an upright judge is as real as his 
delight in the great man’s personal greeting. “Now,” he 
says to the wondering girls, “you have seen one of the first 
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gentlemen of the country. It was worth comin’ twice as 
far.” 

This self-respect which is so genuine as to permit in turn 
unfeigned respect for all honorable men and things, not only 
characterizes Miss Jewett’s men and women of the better 
type, but marks her own work. Her treatment of the 
Deephaven congregation—the eminent respectability of the 
Widow Ware and Miss Experience Hull, the old sea cap- 
tains bronzed by sun and spindrift, the minister so often 
choosing his illustrations from the sea, and always praying 
for those who go down to it in ships—is touched with a fine 
reverence. She sees the humor in it all but perceives 
beneath it the greater qualities of constancy, courage, and 
faith, that give character to a people. 

Perhaps this is nowhere better illustrated than in “An 
Only Son,” which for more reasons than I have space to 
enumerate seems to me to be one of her greatest stories. 
Its hero is a New England Deacon. Now the Deacon may 
be taken as the crux of those who attempt New England 
tales, and rarely is the writer found who can compass him. 
It is the fashion to make him hypocritical, sour, puritanical, 
or in some other way either absurd or ridiculous. The mere 
smart writer, learned in literary convention but ignorant of 
the custom of the country, does not stop to consider that the 
New Englander, whatever else he may be, is rarely fool 
enough to choose from among the men whom he has known 
all his life either a simpleton, a hypocrite, or a curmudgeon 
to officiate in the church. 

The particular Deacon who figures in “The Only Son” 
is selectman as well as church officer, and a farmer too in 
a small and not especially thrifty way. The meeting with 
his two colleagues on a midsummer day, the slow progress 
of business, the final decision by the Board to pay a town 
note, and all the rest of it, are perfectly told, down to the 
patient waiting of the three old horses for their respective 
masters, and the Deacon’s plodding homeward in the dust, 
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the money to make the payment in his pocket. He has 
one son whose soul is so wrapped up in machinery that the 
farm work suffers, and a bit of broken fence by the way- 
side reminded the father of this neglect so that he reached 
home rather heavy-hearted. He put the town money under 
his pillow, not unnoticed as it happened by the boy, and as 
afternoon came on found himself alone, the niece who kept 
his house having meanwhile gone to spend the night at a 
distant family reunion, while the son had disappeared in the 
direction of the town. ‘Then the note of half petty sadness 
which has so far characterized the story deepens into that of 
genuine tragedy as the father discovers that the money is 
gone. It is in her treatment of this old and lonely man’s 
experience under the shadow of his boy’s disgrace that Miss 
Jewett shows her greatness as a revealer of the heart’s 
secrets. ‘The Deacon’s impatience has vanished; the note 
of pettiness is silent; and instead appear the deep convic- 
tions of a heart that would have chosen death rather than 
dishonor, and the self-reproach of an irritable but sincere 
man reviewing the past and perceiving too late how he 
might have shown more sympathy and patience toward the 
son who is to bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
His evening chores, done with meticulous care, and the old 
man’s attempt to prolong them because they deaden thought, 
become solemn episodes in a soul’s tragedy. The contrast 
that Browning suggested in “An Epistle” between the 
anxiety of Lazarus over his son’s chance word as compared 
with his calm anticipation of the coming of the Roman 
armies is illustrated here by plain New England daylight. 

There is no need to follow the story through; to tell 
how the Deacon made solemn pilgrimage to an old friend 
and raised the money needed to make good the defalcation; 
nor how his housekeeper, returning full of the gossip of 
adventure, found his wallet exactly where she had put it, 
when in her housewifely zeal to leave him with clean bed 
clothes, she had discovered and cared for it; nor how the boy 
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himself came back from town half apologetic for his neg- 
ligence and excusing it a little by the shyly imparted news 
that his long-brooded-over invention had at last found com- 
mercial acceptance and financial backing. The lifting of 
this incubus, like its imposition, was borne quietly so far as 
outward signs went; but the heart responded with a glad- 
ness which sent the old man out to the family burying 
ground to lift up his prayer of thanksgiving and penitence 
beside the grave of the boy’s mother, and then brought him 
back to confer cheerfully with the boy himself—about paint- 
ing the farmhouse blinds. Altogether it is a memorable 
picture of New England character. Its humor, in which 
the story abounds, its seriousness, its reserve, its over- 
anxiety and too quick premonition of evil, are all true to 
the elder custom of the country. 

Like Jane Austen, Sarah Orne Jewett was at her best 
when thus painting her “two inches square of ivory.” She 
exercised, too, an artist’s privilege in choosing subjects that 
seemed to her worth painting. There is no realistic setting 
forth of rustic squalor, though degeneracy exists in New 
England hamlets as in most rural communities. There is 
nothing either of the grim fatalism which Mr. Hardy has 
done so much to popularize and which must finally prove 
to be the element in his work most vulnerable to the tooth 
of time. But judged by his perhaps involuntary canons, 
such a story as this with its delineation of New England’s 
summer face, of people who have wrought their lives into 
its life, and of the established habits of a countryside will 
go far toward placing Miss Jewett in the front rank 
of those who have portrayed their native land. Buttressed 
by its sister tales it makes that place secure. 
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It is not easy for men, even of middle age, to realize that the nineteenth 
century now belongs to the ages, that it is fast taking its place in his- 
tory beside its fellows. It is harder still to face the fact that a genera- 
tion is close at hand which will look on it as most of us still regard 
its predecessor, that will think of Cavour and Bismarck, Grant and 
Lee, as we think of Napoleon. It seems but a little time since historians 
complained that the state papers in the European chancelleries were 
not yet all available for the period before and during the Congress of 
Vienna. Within five years the last vestige of that great settlement, 
the union of Norway and Sweden, has disappeared, and Europe is fairly 
beyond the epoch of the Great War. If it is true that politics turn 
into history when there remains no reason to conceal the facts, we 
may be truly said to have entered on a new era in the history of the 
world. The result for recent historical literature is no less striking 
because it is entirely obvious. Lord Rosebery has described Napoleon’s 
last phase, the exile at St. Helena, in terms that echo dim, half-forgotten, 
far-off tragedy; Fisher already discusses Bonapartism in the nineteenth 
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century as one might discuss Cesarism in the first; Rose writes of the 
great European conqueror’s personality as of the character of the conqueror 
of Gaul—concludes his book, indeed, with parallels of Cesar, Napoleon, 
and Alexander, where earlier generations were content to measure the 
emperor beside Cromwell. Browning’s preface voices unconscious, 
pathetic fallacy, expressing as it does the hope that his volumes may 
help supply the defect in the study of “contemporary history.” It is 
the voice of a fast fading generation. To him who passed most of his 
seventy years amid the events which he describes, the nineteenth cen- 
tury is still alive, it has not shrunk into a heap of memories and 
documents. Thus Thucydides wrote of the Peloponnesian War, the 
twelfth-century chroniclers of the Norman Conquest, Clarendon of the 
Great Rebellion. Now, as then, the period just past lies in that hazy 
borderland between memory and history, too near to give proper 
perspective and illumination to its characters and qualities and events, 
so that the last fifty years at least must still be drawn in simple black 
and white of more or less accurate caricature. Yet as the clear-cut 
line, the exaggerated feature, often conveys no small part of the truth, 
before the full flood of monograph and codperative history submerges 
us, we may consider what have seemed to these semi-contemporary 
historians the more salient points of the last century. For it will be 
a hundred years, with all our skill in handling material, before the 
huge masses of the first great age of paper can possibly be digested 
into usable form. The “flood of blue books, reports, newspaper articles, 
magazines, political speeches,” to say nothing of the weltering chaos 
of illimitable documents yet to be printed, is one of the terrors of the 
historical profession. It suggests that if the world remains as vocal— 
and it will—that some new method must be found to handle this material, 
akin perhaps to the devices in the industrial world, or history will be 
crushed by the mere weight of its riches of documents. This is the more 
true in that in the crowning epoch of expansion, the history of Europe, 
as Browning grasps, has become the history of the world. 

Lastly, if one thing is more evident than another in this group of 
recent books, it is that in historical writing as in political thought we 
are emerging not merely into a new century but into a new epoch. It 
has long been a commonplace that the peculiar products of the nine- 
teenth century have been democracy and nationality. But as we recede 
year by year from this momentous era, we perceive that, masked by 
the spectacular progress of these great movements, a more subtle force 
which we call social for the lack of better name, has slowly but surely 
made its way into public affairs until, despite the frantic, futile efforts 
of political Mrs. Partingtons, it now bids fair to dwarf all other issues. 
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We may be for it or against it historically or politically, but it is the 
height of folly in either field to be ignorant of it or to depreciate its 
strength. The immense, far-reaching results of the rise of industry, 
which during the past hundred and fifty years has revolutionized habits 
of life and thought no less than the material conditions of daily existence ; 
the spread of education and the products of the press coincident with 
the inclusion of all classes in the body politic—these have had profound 
effect on the historian no less than on the world he chronicles. History 
is coming rapidly to be not merely past politics but past society. 
England and America, in particular,—after their delight over material 
prosperity began to fade in the light of the contrasts which the 
industrial revolution brought in its train,—have turned from considera- 
tions of national wealth to those of national welfare as they found that 
these were not wholly synonymous as once they had thought. They are 
coming, in short, to consider less the form than the function and 
efficiency of government; for though they have lost much of their earlier, 
simpler faith in mere democracy as a cure for human ills they have 
retained abiding confidence in the power of government to correct the 
abuses and defects of the new society which they have unconsciously 
produced—like a huger Frankenstein. The resources of natural science 
have been enlisted to protect them from the dangers of a more complex 
and artificial life; the social sciences are now being summoned to 
their aid against like dangers in society. And as the eighteenth-century 
philosophers, preparing for the changes which produced the modern 
state, sought to unveil the origins of the politics of their day, so now 
historian, economist, and sociologist investigate the beginnings and 
development, no less than the existing situation of society. “For the 
citizen,” says Slater in his preface, “historical study with the ulterior 
object of gaining light in the future and guidance in the present is 
an imperative duty.” This, rather than the “noble curiosity” with 
no end beyond a clearer knowledge of the past, is the note of a strong 
and growing school of modern historians. In this spirit, Firth contrib- 
uted his study of the House of Lords during the Puritan Revolution, 
at the height of the recent crisis in England which put an end to the 
unlimited veto power of that Upper House. In this spirit, more and 
more, historians of all schools investigate the past. Time has its own 
revenges, the old doctrine, so long condemned, that “history is philos- 
ophy teaching by example” now bids fair to be revived in whatever 
different form. 

How then does this unusually interesting group of books relate 
itself to such general observations? They speak, indeed, with widely 
differing voices. The two handsome and entertaining volumes of Brown- 
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ing’s comprehensive and useful review of the world since 1815 are written 
from the standpoint of politics. In like manner the no less valuable 
life of Disraeli to 1846 in Monypenny’s hands inevitably becomes a book 
which is all politics—and all the politics Disraeli. It is a curious 
world, this world of politics. If you should take Browning’s index as 
its epitome, you would believe that it is a world where all the common- 
place necessities of modern life, its art, science, literature, invention, 
thought, commerce, finance, sport, play little or but incidental part. 
The railway has penetrated England alone, it has not reached the 
Continent nor the world outside. No telegraph—much less a tele- 
phone—no cable, least of all wireless telegraphy, connect nations, 
communities, or ships. No gas, much less electricity, lights its pages; 
the reader is not disturbed by the hiss of steam nor the roar of machinery ; 
even the battles, save for occasional reference by the way, echo no rattle 
of quick-firing guns or boom of long-range cannon. No steel ship 
sails its seas; no million-tongued newspaper dropped from a high-speed 
press informs its people. Not even political thought, save as it has a 
voice among the politicians, finds a place. From it Marx and Lasalle 
are excluded: Socialism apparently does not exist in this incredible, 
unhuman world of politics as viewed through the index. Yet, withal, 
it is a strongly fascinating realm; it will be long before it loses interest, 
if ever; for while men are influenced by each other, by their interests 
or principles to transmute affairs and sentiments into the terms of 
government, war, and diplomacy, this great medium and the figures 
which live and move in its rarefied atmosphere, which is incapable of 
sustaining human life, will retain their fascination. No one can read 
the two volumes of the Lowell Lectures, Rose’s ‘Personality of 
Napoleon,” or Fisher’s “Republican Tradition in Europe,” especially 
the latter’s later chapters, without feeling the charm of the type of 
literature which Monypenny represents; though the one deals with the 
life of a man, the other with character rather than biography, and 
the third with the development of an idea through long succession of 
its devotees. These “‘saviours of society,’—whether the first Napoleon 
who came to “preserve the fruits of revolution”; the second Napoleon 
who called himself the third, propounding his theory of “democratic 
empire”; or the incredibly clever Jewish politician who became the 
mouthpiece and intellect of a landed aristocracy, with his doctrine of 
“Tory democracy,’—all three, indeed, were, in one view, but shrewd 
adventurers who continued to exploit the mute striving of a people to 
their own advantage, not real popular leaders feeling with the masses 
that they led. Yet in the long evolution of that vague ideal we call 
popular sovereignty, they have their place no less than the real 
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republicans of whose dreams and exploits Fisher writes, even though 
in this country or in that they are overshadowed or captured by the 
Socialists. 

Yet it is in the other group of books that there lies spread before us 
the promised land to whose borders Fisher’s study of republicanism 
leads. When nearly twenty years ago, Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
published their “History of Trade Unionism,” they entered a realm 
which the economists had scarcely discovered, since it took account not 
merely of the theoretical and statistical, but of the human element in 
the economic field. What they did for one phase of industry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond have now done in their “Village Labourer’ for the 
land and its inhabitants whose rights were seized through the con- 
trol of Parliament by a landlord class. In wider though not so deep 
a form, Slater’s “Making of Modern England” follows the same 
course. Both seek to lay bare the foundations on which the present 
system rests, the origin of things as they are. No one not utterly 
prejudiced can read the Hammonds’ book, its long, detailed, instructive, 
fascinating story of the enclosure of the common land, its eloquent con- 
clusion, without feeling the force of the title chosen by one of England’s 
most brilliant journalists for his review of it, “Hast thou killed and 
taken possession.” Nor can anyone, whether he agrees or disagrees with 
it, help but realize the force of Acton’s dictum that “The men who pay 
wages ought not to be the political masters of those who earn them.” 

Last of all we come to Gretton’s book. Admirable as they are in 
many ways, the rest of the group must yield to him in this—that readers 
will instinctively declare “This is our world, not that of the historian or 
politician.” It may be shocking to the conception of the “dignity” of 
history to write a book derived chiefly from the current “Times” and 
“Punch,” but it has supreme advantage over those volumes written 
from the pages of Hansard as most of its predecessors have been. For 
he tells of the changes in every activity, national, corporate, individual, 
from political ideas to the pursuits of a clerk’s Saturday afternoons, 
in terms the least of us can understand. It is a true history of a real 
world concerned with every phase, where politics plays the part it does 
in actual life, no more, no less. It describes “the spectacle of govern- 
ments enmeshed in older political habits, bewildered by new demands, 
besieged by new methods, and pursued by new entanglements . . . a 
people busy at accumulation, increasing its power and its capacity for 
the absorption of material supplies and of ideas,” preparing for “an 
explosion of energy and revelation of movement”; as well as of “the 
forces of idealism in national life . . . making for reconsideration of 
social duties, for readjustment of social conceptions . . . to a large extent 
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divorced from politics and from political creeds.” Based on the long, 
complex development of the past century, this is the true conception 
of the “Modern World.” Its fruits, indeed, belong to the twentieth 
century; its roots, as we shall gradually come to see, run deep into the 
century just gone. To understand the past that we may comprehend 
the present so far as is possible, this is the mission of this school of 
the modern applied science of history. 

“What can be obtained to order from men of well-regulated talent,” 
wrote Napoleon, as quoted in Professor Johnston’s interesting volume 
of extracts, “are historical monographs . . . setting out authentic 
documents with critical observations that tend to clear up our view of 
events.” “It is often said,’ he wrote in another place—and Johnston 
might well have quoted this also—‘“that history can only be written long 
after the events. I do not agree. One can say what occurred one year 
after an event as well as a hundred years.” What kind of history he 
meant, one of his own memoranda indicates: “I have directed the 
Minister of Police to see to the continuation of Millot. . . . The work 
must be entrusted . . . to trustworthy men who will present the facts 
in their true light and offer healthy instruction by leading the reader 
up to the year 8 . . . so that the reader breathes a sigh of relief on 
arriving at our time. When this work . . . has appeared no one will 
have the wish or patience to do it again, especially when, so far from 
being encouraged by the police, he would receive discouragement.” This 
sort of history, at least, these books do not contain, and their existence 
is, from this point of view, a measure of the distance we have come 
since Napoleon. 

W. C. Assort. 

Yale University. 


The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1913. $3.00 net. 


Is not the story of the fall of a great nation, or civilization, as inter- 
esting to the statesman and scholar as is the story of its rise? Indeed, 
for wisdom’s sake, it is a question which is the more valuable for study. 
The rise of the Dutch Republic has been brilliantly set forth in its 
initial stages by Motley, who treated in detail an era of half a cen- 
tury only, with a decided falling off in the qualities of poise and 
grasp in his two final volumes, which pictured the brilliant duel between 
the Dutch Calhoun, Barnevelt, and the Unionist, Maurice. The bloom 
of the Republic has not yet been portrayed by a master hand, and 
probably only one without American conceit and with freedom from 
religious bias could do the theme justice. 
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It is certain that the Netherlands, as Mr. Van Loon shows, suffered 
from the slow paralysis which creeps upon a nation which has grown 
rich too fast, and by other than the natural methods of recuperation 
and preservation. The process of disintegration has scarcely been told 
in English, though writers have been busy with the economic side of 
the theme. Certain books of history, so-called, having the Netherlands 
as their theme, have been composed in English very much in the spirit of 
Macaulay or Grote: that is, for partisan purposes. We have now, how- 
ever, before us a work written by a native Dutchman, who, in clear and 
strong English, gives in vivid detail the causes of the fall of the Dutch 
Republic. With equal modesty and knowledge of the limitations of 
historiography, he quotes after the title-page Buskin Huet’s famous 
aphorism: “The best history is like the art of Rembrandt; it casts a 
vivid light on certain selected causes, on those which were best and 
greatest; it leaves all the rest in shadow, and unseen.” 

So true is this in the present instance, that one wishes that the 
author’s real acquaintance with the ordinary, common everyday Nether- 
lander on his own native soil, had been a little more intimate, or at 
least a little more sympathetic. On the mutually antagonistic stadhold- 
ers and the regents, the great and the learned, the men who have writ- 
ten books,—in a word, all who stand with Rembrandtesque effect in 
reflected light, Mr. Van Loon casts strong light. He has a scholarly 
acquaintance with printed authorities, as a conscientious student should 
have. But, unless many years of acquaintance with the common man 
on his own peat bogs and meadows, on polder and on dyke, has misled 
the reviewer, he can hardly give the author credit for knowing thor- 
oughly the liberty-loving spirit of the average Dutch commoner, in 
church and town, in market and on ship; even though this native of 
Holland declares that “the people’ were unknown and uninvented 
during Republican and later days. Hence, we believe that the last word 
is not yet said about the fall of the Dutch Republic, though the politi- 
cal and economic story is here most brilliantly presented. 

The unique career of the Republic of the United Seven Netherlands 
is sketched hastily but brilliantly. Throughout the work, the great 
difference is shown between the southern and the northern portions, as 
well as the vast power which the aristocratic families had in the develop- 
ment, first of local, and then of national rule. But the main stress of 
the writer is upon the Republic’s last days. Then the regents were again 
the rulers of the country. Statesmen had given way to politicians, and 
most of the men of the ruling classes were caricatures of their ances- 
tors. “They are no longer men of energy, working for some definite, 
albeit, selfish ends. They are fast petrifying into a class of imita- 
tion aristocrats, and they retire from active business and allow their 
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capital to work for them.” Even the nation as a whole had degen- 
erated. This is sad but true, and Mr. Van Loon spares neither facts 
nor rhetoric to prove the gruesome reality. 

The chapter on economic development is a masterpiece, showing how 
and why the country at large was so rich, while the government was 
so weak and poor; and how society and religion both rotted because 
of the corpse-like conservatism of the official church. Then follows 
a pitiless limning of the last stadholder, William the Fourth—a veritable 
jellyfish in his absence of alertness, firmness, and decision. The Prin- 
cess Anna, the Duke of Brunswick, and other prominent figures are 
delineated with a firmness of touch and warmth of coloring that show 
an intimate knowledge of Dutch social and political life, perhaps only 
possible to one to whom polders have a meaning. 

Most interesting to his cisatlantic readers, of course, is the chapter 
on “The American Revolution.” Strong as this is in the portrayal of 
Dutch personalities and currents of opinion, it seems rather pale in its 
presentation of the work of John Adams and his friends in Holland. 
“The Last War with England’ was caused by Dutch sympathy with 
and the active assistance given to Americans. Perhaps the main motive 
was that of commercial hope and booty. The Dutch greed for mak- 
ing money seemed almost modernly American; certainly it had taken 
the place of the old national spirit and vigor. In recognizing the 
transatlantic republic, the Dutchmen hoped to have more trade and 
make more money; but the Yankees proved to be both good fishermen 
and good manufacturers, and the Dutch hopes were dashed. 

The chapter on the patriots, who hoped to win for their country a 
better government, is also finely written and from the best and most 
recent critical authorities. In this, the interest of the narrative cul- 
minates. A brief epilogue shows the alternations of internal chaos and 
foreign oppression that ruled between 1795 and 1813, when the consti- 
tutional monarchy was born—its centennial is to be celebrated this 
year—which fulfilled the hopes of the Republic. Appendix, notes, bibli- 
ography, and index make this a volume of first importance to the 
student. 

Wituiam Exuior Grirris. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Last Frontier. By E. Alexander Powell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1912. $3.00 net. 


Mr. Powell’s book is one of those which give the reader something 
to talk about, partly because of the questions which it raises, and partly 
because it deals with matters of much importance in the development 
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of backward races. The author’s familiarity with Africa has been 
obtained through his connection with the Consular Service of the United 
States in Egypt and elsewhere, and by a journey around the continent 
with trips here and there into the interior. He begins with the French 
possessions in the northwestern portion of the continent and describes 
graphically the success that the French are making. As one reads his 
interesting pages, one is surprised at many things. In the first place, 
few people realize how extensive are the French possessions, how easily 
France has subdued and governed them, and how fast she is developing 
them. Apparently it will not be long before the ordinary route for 
those who desire to reach South America quickly from Europe will 
be largely by rail through the Sahara. First the traveller will go to 
Gibraltar; on the other side of the strait, he will take the trans-Saharan 
railway directly south to that half-mythical place, Timbuctoo, then west 
up the Niger, and finally down the Senegal River to the French port 
of Dakar at the western extremity of Africa. From thence the ocean 
voyage to South America can be made by an ordinary passenger steamer 
in four days. According to Mr. Powell, the French success is dué largely 
to their faculty for getting along well with the natives. They are 
considerate of local prejudices, and devote themselves to the 
material uplift of the country with a patience and perseverance highly 
commendable. 

The Italians are described in strong contrast to the French. Nowhere 
have they as yet accomplished much either in North Africa or in 
Abyssinia. To be sure, their portions of Africa are unpropitious, being 
almost wholly desert in the north, or feverish tropical lands in Abyssinia. 
Nevertheless their methods do not seem to have been wise. There has 
been too much harshness, too much disregard for the rights and feelings 
of the natives, and too much endeavor merely to exploit the country 
without building it up. If Italy is to succeed, her policy must be 
radically changed. 

In dealing with the English, whose Egyptian possessions come next 
in his circuit of Africa, Mr. Powell adopts the common view. He regards 
the English as somewhat stern and unsympathetic, and he gives 
instances of the severity with which Lord Cromer and others have 
treated the Khedive whenever he has attempted to assert his ancient 
prerogatives. Nevertheless, the author is impressed, as is everyone else, 
with the integrity of the British rule and with the way in which it has 
brought peace and prosperity wherever it has prevailed. In connection 
with the British territories in the southern end of the continent, Mr. 
Powell discusses the Cape to Cairo railroad and has a good deal to say 
about Cecil Rhodes, whom he much admires. 

Just as the Italians contrast with the French, so the Germans con- 
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trast with the English. Their rule appears to be firm and just, but 
it is intensely military and exacting. A typical German port may 
contain five or six foreign soldiers for one civilian. Fine barracks, 
handsome executive offices, and convenient wharves are constructed by 
the government; but the great number of minute instructions together 
with the duties drive trade away. The result is that while the ports 
of other nations, especially the English, are more and more frequented 
by the ships of the world, those of Germany are dead and inert, no 
vessels calling at them if they can find a convenient port belonging to 
some other nation. 

Two other powers, Belgium and Portugal, have possessions in Africa, 
but neither of them is important. Both are seriously considering the 
sale of their territories, and England and Germany are bargaining for 
their purchase. If Germany can acquire a part of Portuguese West 
Africa and the central region of the Congo Free State, she will be able 
to join her three chief colonies, which are now isolated. Mr. Powell 
shows that this can be done and thinks that it is possible. England, 
however, is doing her best to prevent it because, if once accomplished, 
it will forever put an end to her hope of an all-red route from the Cape 
to Cairo. 

Throughout the book one feels that Mr. Powell takes a somewhat 
rosy view of the possibilities of Africa. He sees that great things have 
been accomplished. He forgets that although the introduction of a new 
and highly developed civilization into a backward land causes a great 
change to ensue immediately, the same rate of progress cannot possibly 
continue. Again and again, he compares parts of Africa with the 
western United States, and predicts a similar future for both. Perhaps 
his expectations will be realized, but two things deserve consideration. 
In the first place, only the most favored portions of Africa possess 
a climate adapted to the white man, and even there the climate is scarcely 
better than that in the least favored portions of the United States. In 
the second place, the habitable parts of Africa already possess a native 
population of considerable density, which population cannot be disposed 
of. It may be changed, but the change is bound to be slow. So long as 
an inferior native population remains, none of the colonies will truly 
become a white man’s country. It is hard to say whether the optimistic 
attitude of this book is a defect or a virtue. It certainly has the effect of 
stimulating thought. The book as a whole is so readable and well bal- 
anced that anyone desiring in a short time to gain an idea of the main 
political and economic problems of Africa cannot do better than read it. 


ExvtswortH HvuntTINGTON. 
Yale University. 
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A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830. By Oliver Elton, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $6.00 net. 


Professor Elton remarks of Francis Jeffrey that he never fell “into 
the modern vice of reviewing a book without giving a clear image of 
its contents.” So lucid is the arrangement of his own book, so natural 
the marshalling of the rich material presented in its thousand pages, 
that it combines the simplicity of an essay with the minuteness and variety 
of a history, and leaves a distinct picture in the reader’s mind, whick. 
it should not be impossible to transfer. In the opening chapter the 
efforts and achievements of the “age of reason” are honestly, though 
not quite sympathetically, described. A vast claim is made for the 
Romantic movement: that it was a renewal of the artistic senses, a 
larger view of humanity, a quickening of ideas, and, on the side of 
language, an enrichment of the idiom of passion, the re-creation of a lofty 
and heroic style, and a transfiguration of lower and plainer kinds of 
speech. Then follow chapters on Crabbe, Cowper, Burns, Blake, Jane 
Austen and the novel of manners, the novel of suspense, prose of 
doctrine, Scott and other novelists, the official reviewers, Southey and 
Landor, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Leigh Hunt and Keats, 
the lesser poets and dramatists of the early nineteenth century, De 
Quincey, Lamb, Hazlitt, historians and other prose writers, and finally 
a summary. Much more is included than the chapter headings indicate, 
and the work is as complete a history of English letters for fifty great 
years as one could wish. To have introduced more detail would have 
been to blunt the edge of appetite. By subordinating to a few large 
points of argument the great number of facts and opinions which he 
handles, Professor Elton manages to preserve his own vivid interest 
and animated style. His language is boldly figurative, and reveals, with- 
out apparent intention, an enthusiastic spirit and well-nourished mind. 
There is scarcely a touch of pedantry or a colorless page or a trace of 
fatigue in the two volumes. The author deserves on the whole our 
gratitude and praise. He has done what few living men could do, 
and what certainly was never done before. 

There is one important point, however, in regard to which the sound- 
ness of his judgment must be called in question. Of course, the begin- 
nings of modern Romanticism may be found far back; but it is not clear 
why the first decade of Professor Elton’s period should be combined with 
those that follow. It would seem with better right to form an integral 
part with earlier times. By considering the years 1780-1790 as belong- 
ing distinctly to the new age, he is led to distinguish them too sharply 
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from what went before and to give them too marked a character. And 
he is thus rendered less sensitive than he might otherwise have been to 
the only new and completely effective cause of change, which really 
does mark an epoch. This was the Revolution, and we can hardly begin 
to reckon with it, in English literature, before its actual outbreak in 
France. Few and unheeded were the premonitions in England. The 
Revolution of itself did not create the Romantic movement in Britain, 
but it so shook the reservoirs of public opinion that two distinct and 
hostile precipitates were formed out of the confused masses of ideas 
that previously existed commingled in a more or less unstable and incon- 
gruous union. Rationalism and mysticism were jarred asunder. Ideals 
based on confidence in the perfectibility of man were flung off in con- 
trast to the theory of man’s fallen nature. The doctrine of a spon- 
taneous creative energy inherent in men could no longer enjoy even a 
contemptuous toleration in minds that now saw divinity in institutions 
only and deviltry in every individual. Radicals and conservatives 
could no longer lie down together. After that shock, most English men 
of letters were for a season either stubborn Godwinians or followers of 
Burke. The former party went to the wall, not so much perhaps because 
of any weakness in their cause considered as a philosophic programme, 
as through physical repression. The latter party flourished mightily. 
One thing that helps to make Wordsworth the most interesting English- 
man of that time is the fact that in him the separation of the two kinds 
of faith was terribly drawn out. Romanticism owed little to the phi- 
losophy of enlightenment. It was, on the other hand, a direct outcome 
of the reaction. After Burke, and moved by the same conservative 
instincts as Burke, came Scott and the full cry of Romantic writers. 
But this was not before 1795. 

Between 1780 and 1790 English poetry and imaginative prose were 
indeed quickened, but quickened in a different way,—by fresh contact 
with the common sort of reality; and of this revival, Crabbe is the most 
typical expression. Cowper and Burns and the early novelists, par- 
ticularly Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, used processes not essen- 
tially different from those of Crabbe. And there was nothing really new 
in this. It was the natural development of a solid British quality, 
which as yet owed little to the enlightenment philosophy, to Revolution- 
ary ideas, or to any recent foreign examples. One may say almost as 
much of the new spiritual freshening which gave another kind of vigor 
to Cowper and Burns and especially to Blake. If English literature had 
come to an end in 1795, before the appearance of “Lyrical Ballads” 
and of Scott’s poems and novels, it is improbable that a critic would 
observe in the preceding fifteen years any promise of Romanticism. He 
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would see only the natural and placidly welcomed flowering of a singu- 
larly unified and national period of English culture, no more amazing 
than the miracle of May after April’s preludes. 

Then came a break, a change of temperature, which Professor Elton 
does not fully perceive. A new season began, a summer without a June. 
The Romantic movement was the result in art of a reaction against 
the Revolution. Professor Elton virtually admits this. Having men- 
tioned the phrase ‘Romantic philosophy,” he says: “There is no such 
philosophy; there is a philosophical tendency; and this signifies a con- 
vergent impulse of creative art and of speculation, each acting on and 
coloring the other. The unexplained in human life; in the desires of 
the intellect, and in ‘the thoughts of the heart’; in the mystery of the 
moral will, and in the forces that shape traditional creeds and _ poli- 
ties—things that are not invented but grow; this is the novel sphere 
both of art and philosophy.” All this was a reaction against that phi- 
losophy which nobly rested its claims upon the pure understanding, but 
imprudently refused to reckon with anything lower or less central. 

An admirable feature of the “Survey,” for which the author need- 
lessly apologizes, is the fact that it takes account of much writing besides 
that which was done chiefly to give pleasure. He awards their due place 
to such men as Richard Price, whose sermon in favor of the French 
Revolution was the immediate occasion of Burke’s “Reflections,” and to 
Arthur Young, Mackintosh, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, and Cobbett. 
He might have dwelt at greater length on Priestley. No other writer 
so occupied public attention between 1789 and 1794 as Priestley. And 
of Thomas Paine he ought not to have written in the traditional con- 
descending style, for what he says of him is true: “The war between 
Burke and Paine is more than a dispute of authors; it represents the con- 
flict of two great historic movements and two types of brain.” God- 
win, as usual, is treated with undeserved disdain. As the leader of a 
defeated band of Revolutionary thinkers, he was long ago reserved to 
“adamantine chains and penal fire,’ and Professor Elton apparently 
acquiesces in the verdict. It is an attempt at libricide to write, of 
“Political Justice”: ‘There is still a kind of pallid fire gleaming over 
the pages, which enables us to understand its contemporary power.” 

However, too much credit cannot be given to any writer of literary 
history who disregards the artificial line between “literature of knowl- 
edge” and “literature of power.” How welcome are the names even of 
Malthus and Dugald Stewart, when one feared that the talk would be 
all about poems and novels! 

Of the great poets he discourses wisely and delightfully. The chap- 
ter on Burns is written with peculiar insight and sympathy. Scott's 
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novels are analyzed with amazing zest, and at last his lyrics have 
received due praise. Professor Elton is enthusiastic over Byron, declar- 
ing that to him Byron “remains an inspiration and a living force.” The 
chapter on Shelley is deeply inferior to the rest of the book in charm 
and vigor. The author relishes most what is most Romantic; and Shelley 
can only with many reservations be termed a Romantic. No critic has 
in so short space written more wisely of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
If it is merely fanciful to connect Wordsworth, as a writer of con- 
fessions, with Bunyan, Baxter, Cowper, and Milton, there is deep truth 
in the remark that “Wordsworth did not win a new political faith when 
the old one had gone; he in no small measure shirked the problem that 
had vexed him.” 


Grorce McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 


A Small Boy and Others. By Henry James. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1913. $2.50 net. 


This charming book recounts Mr. James’s memories of his boyhood 
and forms a curiously complete record of the formation of his mind 
and taste. The subject is interesting because there is nothing the 
reader cares for more than the true story of another human being; the 
fuller the narrative the closer we feel bound to the writer who after 
all describes us in describing himself, and we like to find ourselves worthy 
of record in a book. The autobiographer, then, has a subject he likes, 
he describes his favorite hero, and we are sure to share the interest he 
feels. 

It is this inner history of a human being that forms the principal 
part of this book. The incidents are almost nothing, but they stand out 
as we perceive them in Mr. James’s memory. Nothing of importance 
happens; there are no tragic events. We have only the record of the 
life of a family in the middle of the last century, a family that, to be 
sure, flitted to and fro between Europe and this country more fre- 
quently than was common; the other stirring incidents are moving from 
one house to another, from one school to another; and of these inci- 
dents the pages are full. The book gives a most vivid picture of life 
in New York in the Fifties, before that city had fairly got its growth, 
and when life was simpler than it is now. The distinctness of the 
impression made on us is all the more noteworthy because it is given us 
by a description of what struck the retina of a little boy of that period. 
The exactness of the record, like that of a batch of amateur photo- 
graphs, of snap-shots, gives us this convincing feeling of accuracy, of 
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truth. In writing memories of his infancy, a man always runs the risk 
of interpreting them through his longer experience, of putting his riper 
opinions into his infantile years. But in this book are chronicled the 
odd scraps that memory preserves together with the impression they 
made: there is not read into them a fuller meaning. We see what the 
little boy saw, we are told how he was amazed, pleased, surprised, 
disappointed, reproved. It is the compactness, the brevity of his emo- 
tions that ensure the exactness of the chronicle. Then, too, the scrap- 
piness of his memories is another proof that they have not been tampered 
with to make a work of art. The manner in which they are told is 
most enchanting; the humor is delightful and it enriches every page. 

At first, in ordinary course, we have the scrappy recollections of 
infancy—and some of these, as of his early awakening to the sumptuous- 
ness of Paris, are simply amazing. Then they become more coherent 
and connected as the boy slowly grows up, but they are always boy- 
ish. The skilled observer and practised narrator who has set them down 
does not force the note, he remains a detached and much amused anno- 
tator of the infinite number of incidents that go to make up even a small 
part of one’s life. The facts are so put in order that one can see 
not only the life of the family and its journeyings here and there, but 
the gently budding and swift growing interest of the young hero in the 
drama from the long forgotten days of the middle of the last century,— 
the beginning of his studies and the way his reading struck him and his 
varied schooling. All these familiar facts of boyhood indicate to us 
the manner and the direction of his growth; and through it all we read 
his increasing purpose to observe and study the human beings about 
him, the steady growth of his interest in art and letters, and, quite as 
markedly, the important place that Europe necessarily took in the 
horizon of one who cared so much for the things of a ripe civilization. 

What is striking, then, in the book is not the things seen by the child. 
All children are close observers while they are new to this strange 
world into which they have so recently come; and all grown people can 
recall curious, keen judgments that flashed into the mind at an astonish- 
ingly early age. Brooks of Sheffield is omnipresent, but it is not given 
to everyone to record his experiences so charmingly as Mr. James has 
done in this delightful volume. Take, for instance, the insignificant, 
the most insignificant cousin who is immortalized in the tenth chapter, 
or “Uncle Albert” in the next chapter; it is by means of such bits that 
Mr. James’s long experience with fiction, with imagination resting on 
a larger or smaller foundation of facts, enables him to draw the most 
fascinating figures. He ascribes no astounding intelligence to his child- 
hood—far from it; he recounts the frequent rebuffs his innocence and 
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ignorance brought upon him from his companions who were deeper 
versed in worldly wisdom; he tells us of the constant advance of his 
older brother, William James. After all, precocity is no surer than other 
forms of prophecy. As Stendhal says in “La Vie de Henri Brulard”: 
“Je n'ai aucune foi dans l’esprit des enfants annoncant un homme 
supérieur. Dans un genre moins sujet a illusions, car enfin les monu- 
ments restent, tous les mauvais peintres que j’ai connus ont fait des 
choses étonnantes vers huit 4 dix ans et annoncant le génie.” 

One may perhaps say that this autobiography of Beyle’s is the one 
that bears the closest resemblance to that of Mr. James, although it 
would be easier to make a list of the points of difference than one of 
the points of likeness. Granting, however, a considerable lack of 
resemblance between France during the Revolution and New York in 
1855, between the natures and the states of mind of the two writers, 
there yet remains a certain shadowy likeness between the two books: 
each is the work of a skillful writer who takes up the incident with 
which his memory supplies him and treats it with the skill of an accom- 
plished writer. So much is true of this book. It is easy to say that 
the simple records of the writer’s memory have been exaggerated by his 
art; but it is hard to prove, for children in the cradle doubtless make 
many discriminations among their admiring visitors, and very soon after 
they have left it, they form very acute judgments about their elders. 
The main difficulty is to draw them forth from the silent child, whose 
confidences to those of another generation are few and incomplete. 
What memory saves and brings to light makes the charm of an auto- 
biography. When, then, fragments are unexpectedly good, they are said 
to be invented, as if it were easier to invent such things than to 
remember them. 

Those who have watched Mr. James’s brilliant career will be glad to 
study the foundation of his tastes and manner of thought as shown in 
this frank autobiography. They will see the somewhat reluctant, at least 
not exultant student, tossed from one school to another, and picking up 
more from stray reading and from observation than from his teachers. 
They will read with interest of his yearning for Europe, for the fuller 
European life. It is a very rich book he has written, not so much for 
the magnitude of its incidents as for the way they are treated. We 
find here Mr. James at his best, and nothing could be more fascinating 
than the mixture of humor, gentle pathos, and amused intelligence with 
which he puts a scene before us. We are used to narratives in one, 
or possibly two, dimensions, in which the figures are like paper dolls, 
without roundness, that glide before us with no more perspective than 
a Chinese plate; but in this book the facts are told with a clear expo- 
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sition of their relation to one another and to the universe at large. 
They are in perspective; we have the whole scene before us—not a 
bald statement of what is on the stage. This thick, complicated, richly 
woven presentation of his subject is of later growth with Mr. James; 
and to those who like it, it gives immense delight, that of thoroughly 
tasting the whole flavor of the moment. 

There are, however, those who are embarrassed by these long, com- 
plicated sentences, who dread the slight effort required to read them. 
The only question is whether the effort is worth while, and to that there 
is but one answer. The style soon unravels, and the reader has a fuller 
enjoyment of a page crammed with amusing allusions and humorous 
observation. The hesitations, modifications, corrections of his statement 
bring us at last to a truer perception of the scene set before us. A 
description to be complete requires many details, and these illuminating 
details Mr. James gives with a generous hand. It is this generosity, 
this fullness of shades and tints that surprises the unaccustomed reader. 
He gives us more than our money’s worth, he feeds us with a spoon 
brimming over. Thanks to this zeal, to this abundant measure, the 
reader gets most vivid impressions of an extremely interesting life. He 
tells us his story with what we might call conscientious completeness 
if it were not that it is not conscientious at all, but rather a fine, artistic 
sense which revolts at the commonplace and insists upon an artistic 
thoroughness of detail. The texture of the book is most complete; it 
is a work of art that requires and rewards the closest attention. One 
seldom finds a book that arouses such increasing sympathy. The 
strands of thought are interesting and closely woven because Mr. James 
sees so many sides of what he is describing there and helps us to see 
them. It is a delightful book. 

Tuomas SERGEANT Perry. 

Boston. 


Pages from a Journal, with Other Papers. By Mark Rutherford. 
Oxford University Press. New York. 1910. Second Edition. $1.25 
net. 


More Pages from a Journal, with Other Papers. By Mark Rutherford. 
Oxford University Press. New York. 1910. $1.25 net. 


At the cinema sometimes a face hovers on the twinkling screen, puzz- 
lingly familiar; then fades swiftly and is gone. So, last March, “Mark 
Rutherford” flashed for a moment on the cables from over-sea, and 
vanished. “At the age of eighty-four, at his residence in Kent, the 
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novelist.” Most of us paused a moment over the item, memory whisper- 
ing that we surely knew that name; but forgetfulness came again as we 
turned over the page. 

In England, though for years a leader, Rutherford outlived his time. 
In America he never lived. From the critics came a few notes of 
recognition, and the “Fortnightly” welcomed him as it had welcomed 
Francis Thompson. Elsewhere, silence complete; and yet in the liter- 
ary history of the last quarter-century his place is as secure as any 
man’s. Born into Bunyan’s heritage, nourished upon the hopeful roman- 
ticism of Wordsworth and Carlyle, eager to share in the large free- 
dom of the soul which was to come in a great mid-century, Rutherford 
found that place at last among the little company who strove—how 
hopelessly !—to reconcile their youthful vision with the epic poverty of 
London slums. Overwhelmed, and yet not quite overwhelmed, his gentle 
if somewhat nervous courage found refuge in spiritual self-reliance, view- 
ing in rescued calm, from the strong donjon of Mansoul, the evidences 
of God’s transcendent world. He founded the school of perilous 
optimism. 

The library misleads us, when the guide-card reads: “Mark Ruther- 
ford, see William Hale White.” It is true that to the outer world 
a certain Mr. White came to London, became a clerk in the Admiralty, 
and rose to be Assistant Director of Contracts. All of that is external; 
but clear and complete as any actual figure of the century, he lives to 
us as Rutherford. (Or is it Rufford? His nickname, at least, was 
“Rough.” ) 

Six slender narratives, all labelled “fiction” in the public library, 
and shabbily rebound,—this is his gift to us. The pages from his 
“Journal,” which are our text, add little to his fame, though they com- 
plete, in a way, his remarkable self-revelation. But “fiction” is scarcely 
the word for Rutherford’s stories. “The Autobiography of Mark Ruth- 
erford’” (1885) and ‘Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance” (1885) are abso- 
lute transcripts from life. We follow in these little booklets—they 
would not fill two hundred pages of a “Jean Christophe’”—the growth 
of a real soul. Away from Bedford, the seminary, and the provincial 
congregations, we walk with Rutherford to London and the deliverance. 
We meet his friends, Mardon and his daughter Mary, with their enfran- 
chising skepticism. We learn to know Ellen, his first love and his wife; 
and Theresa, the “modern” woman, strong, self-controlled, radiating 
confidence and resolution. Characters nod to us casually, like McKay 
who roared so loudly, in a purely professional way, down the columns 
of provincial Tory papers. The desperate little mission in Drury Lane, 
doomed to failure as it was, sounded the reveille to whole armies of 
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social workers of to-day. Out of it all, the man’s soul struggles to the 
light, passionless and serene, and yet deeply, intensely human. 

“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” (1887), though cast as an his- 
torical novel, is almost equally revealing. The story curiously repeats 
Rutherford’s relations with Mardon and Mary, in the life of Zechariah 
Coleman, a dreamy Calvinist of Clerkenwell, whose friendship with 
Jean and Pauline Caillaud involves him in the Blanketeer riots of 1814. 
Zechariah, in turn, guides George Allen out of narrow ways of think- 
ing into spiritual revolution, and final freedom. But however subjective 
the treatment of the tale, no episode in the century’s history is more 
vividly described in fiction than the rising of the Blanketeers. 

Upon this group of narratives of intimate confession Rutherford’s 
fame will chiefly rest. And yet there is much that is fascinating about 
the other three novels; George Eliot’s characters live no more com- 
pletely than Clara Hopgood, Catherine Furze, or the unforgettable 
Miriam of “‘Miriam’s Schooling” (1890). As a story, this last is almost 
flawless. A great passion suddenly inflames a big, dark-haired, black- 
eyed girl, inexperienced and impulsive; a passion for an unworthy lover. 
She learns his true nature in a midnight scene too poignant to repeat; 
but through all the tragedy of betrayal goes the discipline of a spiritual 
nature. If any of Rutherford’s heroines live—and his sensitive pen 
caught women best—it will be Miriam; so tender, so bitter, so intense 
is the portrayal. There is poetic allegory, too, serving as accompaniment, 
where the girl finds forgetfulness in study of the silent stars; a note 
recalling the novelist’s master, Bunyan. 

“Catherine Furze’ (1893), the second in his studies of women, pre- 
sents in a subdued key, and relieved with many rays of quiet humor, 
the tragedy of mismating and the spiritual cost of heroic renunciation. 
A curious Slav subjection to feeling, accompanied by paralysis of the 
will under a flood of skepticism, runs through the story. One feels also 
the equally Russian lack of inevitability in the final catastrophe. Com- 
pensation for these defects is made in the searching characterization, and 
the simple truthfulness of a style that seems almost artless. 

“Clara Hopgood” (1896), Rutherford’s last novel, is a wonderful 
study of the “single woman,” self-denying and self-suppressing, who 
gives up all life holds to serve her loved ones. Casual readers, inter- 
ested in the more commonplace romance of Clara’s sister Madge, will 
miss the real point of the story. High-minded as Madge was, in her 
somewhat theatrical views of the world, she never thought of her sister. 
Clara, on the other hand, never thought of herself. It is, indeed, part 
of her tragedy that one’s interest must follow Madge, the individualist, 
and her “problem,” which just now usurps the stage everywhere. 
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Madge has broken the social code; the man’s caste and hers are not 
the same; what shall be done? Henry Arthur Jones, in “The 
Hypocrites,” lashes an insincere aristocracy to unconvincing repentance ; 
John Galsworthy, in “The Eldest Son,” storms along the same road; 
St. John Ervine, in “The Magnanimous Lover,” St. John Hankin, in 
“The Last of the De Mullins,” and Stanley Houghten in “Hindle 
Wakes” assert the entire independence of women from the necessity of 
a protecting social bond. In this solution, if it be one, they were long 
anticipated by Rutherford. And Madge Hopgood is appealing; her 
sisters of the theatres repel. With her the great refusal comes not of 
high spirits or of defiance, but of inspirational truth. Throughout her 
trial, this sublime courage never wavers. One is reminded of a similar 
situation in “Middlemarch.” Madge’s single vision of duty, like the one 
upon the Damascus road, suffices for the convictions of a lifetime. Here, 
as again and again in his novels, Rutherford holds fast to faith in this 
instant inner light. 

I have mentioned George Eliot’s work as a basis of comparison; and 
in the lens-like intensity of vision that accompanies the narrowness of 
field which each focuses upon, there is, perhaps, some truth in the like- 
ness. In the emphasis upon moral outcomes the two are also close. 
But with the man Rutherford, as revealed in his autobiography, there 
are literary affinities much closer and more interesting than this. One 
cannot read much of Rutherford without encountering the face of Gissing. 
Their best work was written side by side. With vastly greater output, 
and with more skill in the technique of the story, Gissing’s quality is 
not so fine. Both knew London slums and provincial barrens; both write 
out of their hearts; both fight with all the bitter weapons the novelist 
can command against the narrow and inconsistent intolerance of English 
sectarianism; both are rather interested in women than in men; both 
are terribly oppressed with poverty, and its sad work in robbing the great 
English heritage of some of its best and highest traits. More than this, 
both feel a great spiritual conflict within themselves, the end of which 
they cannot see. Gissing’s soul is torn by the conflict of culture and 
circumstance; Rutherford’s by the similar struggle of religion with new 
criticism. Gissing’s heroes break down before the social barriers of 
caste; Rutherford’s characters come to disaster and repose through the 
loss and recovery of spiritual confidence. Of the two, Gissing’s theme is 
broader, and his fame must wax; while the other will wane, as Calvin- 
ism ceases to be a living doctrine to us. In subtlety of design and in 
moral strength, however, Rutherford’s world is as far above Gissing’s as 
his own life was better governed than that of his fellow-craftsman. 

A very different name is also inevitable, in seeking out standards by 
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which to measure Rutherford. In his hack-work of articles, translations, 
and editions, the one title of peculiar significance is “The Life of John 
Bunyan” (1905). Rutherford was well fitted to tell this life. His 
father was a trustee of the famous Bunyan Meeting at Bedford, and 
Bunyan’s books were his childhood companions in the dingy printing- 
shop. All the spiritual intensity, all the miserable period of doubts and 
fears, self-torture and melancholy, ill-health and depression that we read 
of in “Grace Abounding” were repeated in this humble disciple. Bun- 
yan’s spiritual conflict and his return to repose in faith were a part of 
Rutherford’s experience. Beyond this, however, Bunyan’s power of 
depicting his own states of mind, his intimate spiritual confessions, writ- 
ten without a trace of self-consciousness or pose, and his way of sug- 
gesting a world beyond the bare recital, were inherited by Rutherford. 
He was even like Bunyan in the composition of earnest but execrable 
verse, as if unaware that in prose he had an instrument exactly suited 
to him. He had all Bunyan’s love of allegory, which gives significance 
to more than one of his stray pieces in the “Pages from a Journal.” 
There is the story of the clockmaker of Cornhill (“Faith”), of whom 
people used to say, “Ah, if you can only get one of the watches he used 
to make.” He was caught once on a spit of land, surrounded by the 
incoming tide. Unable to swim, he should be drowned if the water 
rose past the hour of nine. All his security of mind depended on the 
faithfulness of his watch, the product of his own faithful work: 


Again and again he tried to repeat the reasons in favor of his watch. 
They were overwhelming, but his nerves shook, his brain was in confusion, 
and he made sure he should faint and drop. A ghastly dread such as 
he had never known in his life, paralyzed him. He pictured himself 
lying in the sand down there; and then he saw himself carried home in 
a cart to-morrow. 

The stars had now appeared. There was the great Bodtes sloping 
silently to the west, and there was Arcturus. ... With all his might 
he fought; he stiffened himself, and drew his arms rigidly down beside 
him. Lo! in an instant his faith was restored; the flutter of his heart 
ceased; the adversary spread his wings and was seen no more. 

At 9.15 he heard the beat of oars. _ 

If you ever see a Parsons watch, buy it. Sell something for it if 
you have not got the ready money. When you have bought it, stand by 
it; train yourself by never doubting it. Do not alter it on the authority 
of any other watch nor of any clock; no, not even if it be church or 
cathedral. 


Will Rutherford live? It must be admitted that some serious defects 
militate against this. His curious subtlety and love of ingenious con- 
trivance, which led him to edit his own novels under the second pseu- 
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donym of Reuben Shapcott; his inability to construct elaborate plots; his 
absorption in the spiritual and religious; and the constant struggle with 
Giant Despair and Mrs. Diffidence which makes up the bulk of his writ- 
ings, must narrow his appeal to the public. Only a cult can rescue him 
from the avalanche of fiction which now devastates our libraries. There 
are signs that in England at least a circle of admirers is thus at work 
for his fame. His novels have run through a dozen editions, and some 
have even attained the dignity of the shilling form. 

In America, however, it will take all the explosive eloquence of the little 
cult that recently exploited the over-rated “Marie-Claire” to obtain a 
hearing for Rutherford with our full-fed novel readers. Such a hearing 
and such a public he would have been the first to deprecate. Within a 
small circle of artists in literature he is sure to become to us what 
he has been for a generation in England—one of the strong formative 


influences of our day. 
H. N. MacCracken. 


Yale University. 


The Life and Letters of John Rickman: Lamb’s Friend the Census- 
taker. By Orlo Williams. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 
1912. $3.50. 


Rickman’s patent of immortality was issued by Charles Lamb in 
November, 1800, in the course of a letter to Manning, written just after 
Rickman, at the instigation of Southey, had come up to London from the 
country. “I have made an acquisition latterly of a pleasant hand, one 
Rickman,” writes Lamb in the first enthusiastic flush of discovery; ‘“‘the 
finest fellow to drop in o’ nights, about nine or ten o’clock—cold bread 
and cheese time—just in the wishing time of the night, when you wish 
for somebody to come in, without a distinct idea of a probable anybody. 
Just in the nick, neither too early to be tedious, nor too late to sit a 


reasonable time. He is a most pleasant hand; a fine rattling fellow, 


has gone through life laughing at solemn apes ;—himself hugely literate, 
oppressively full of information in all stuff of conversation, from matter 
of fact to Xenophon and Plato; . . . reads no poetry but Shakespeare ; 
very intimate with Southey, but never reads his poetry; relishes George 
Dyer; thoroughly penetrates into the ridiculous whenever found; under- 
stands the first time. . . . <A perfect man.” The subsequent thirst 
of all Elians for further acquaintance with this most pleasant hand 
accounts for the existence of the present biography. Here for the first 
time the wraith of Rickman is materialized, and fragmentary hearsay 
is superseded by full knowledge. But one soon discovers that Rick- 
man’s intimacy of actual frequent association with Lamb lasted for only 
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a few years. Thorough treatment of it requires but a small fraction of 
the substantial volume before us; and the few new facts brought to 
light concerning Lamb, obligingly summarized by Mr. Williams at the 
close of his Introduction, are significant only in proportion to the read- 
er’s interest in every detail that concerns Elia. 

In despite of Lamb’s engaging description, this “fine rattling fellow” 
appears in his biography hardly less solemn than the “solemn apes” 
that he laughed at,—a fellow of infinitesimal jest, except on a rather 
elementary level. What the biographer, with judicious moderation, calls 
“the extreme dryness of Rickman’s epistolary style,’ is only rarely 
irrigated. The reader, as he progresses, avoids with difficulty the 
conclusion that Rickman’s performance at the happy hour when he 
first felt the quickening influence of Lamb’s presence was, like Diogenes 
Teufelsdréckh’s unique burst of laughter, the concentrated immortalizing 
expression of otherwise unrevealed possibilities. 

But if Rickman’s biography portrays him as but scantily entertaining, it 
presents extensive evidence of an impressive strength and independence of 
mind and character not unmixed with sternness. He was furthest removed 
in nature from the good and loving burrs that clung to the skirts of the 
hospitable Lamb; and lined up in the ragged regiment of Lamb’s intima- 
dos—a thought the imagination boggles at—he must have stood like Tene- 
riffe or Atlas. To all but his intimate friends his outward aspect was 
forbiddingly severe. A genuine warmth of human heart was not merely 
concealed under an aspect of sternness, but too judiciously controlled 
by unimpeachable economic principles. Sentiment never put him “beside 
calculation.” He always tempered mercy with justice, and his benevo- 
lences were administered with a careful disobedience to the precepts of 
Elia’s “Complaint of the Decay of Beggars.’’ “If I composed Canons 
of Benevolence,” he writes, truly enough, “they would appear repulsive 
and severe.” Even with his closest friends or in his own family he 
could never bring himself to the full and free expression of his sincere 
affection, and his letter to Southey on the death of the latter’s son is a 
perfect model of how not to write a letter of consolation. 

Nevertheless, the fact looms large in the report of Rickman’s dealings 
with his fellows that he impressed everyone as a man to be depended 
upon for well-balanced judgment and friendly support in time of need. 
A letter of Lamb’s to Manning on Rickman’s temporary departure from 
England pays a higher tribute than that due toa mere “pleasant hand”: 
“His memory will be to me as the brazen serpent to the Israelites,—I 
shall look up to it to keep me straight and honest.” And on at least 
two occasions, when Mary was ill, Lamb in his loneliness turned to 
Rickman for strength to lean upon. 
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In his devotion to the nation Rickman was whole-hearted and self- 
regardless. His public services were extensive and far-reaching, though 
never justly rewarded by general recognition. Besides inventing, and 
for the rest of his life directing, the machinery of census-taking, he 
served for many years in the arduous position of secretary to three 
important royal commissions. These, however, were but minor activities 
conducted in connection with his service in the House of Commons for 
thirty-eight years, from 1802 to the time of his death,—first as Secre- 
tary to the Speaker and later as a Clerk of the Table. Small wonder that 
in Rickman’s life, Lamb, with his devotion to the old masters of poetry, 
his heart-broken drolleries, his silent heroism, and his kaleidoscopic 
group of Bohemian disreputables all but disappeared below the horizon. 

Rickman’s interest in current economic and political issues was intense ; 
and letters (largely to Southey) expressing the perfectly definite views 
that he entertained on these matters and especially on the leaders of the 
Whig party, constitute much the largest proportion of his correspondence. 
Though he doubtless appeared placid enough as he sat among them 
“takin’ notes,” he doffed his non-partisan clerical serenity the moment 
he took pen to write to his friends. Then the seething volcano of hatred 
erupted. The ordinary unspecialized reader of history, in the habit 
of viewing those stormy times of political and economic reform and 
readjustment from the safe distance of posterity and in the vindicating 
light of subsequent progress, experiences a series of distinct sensations 
at meeting face to face Rickman’s obstinate and quintessential Toryism, 
fiercely resenting every forward step. As a corrective of a too one- 
sided view of the successful reform policies, especially of the early 
Thirties, Rickman’s letters are vigorously reactionary enough to balance 
a whole library of Whig biography and history. To him, Reform spells 
“Mobocracy” and “excessive national degradation for twenty or thirty 
years.” The Reform Bill if passed will “remain a scarecrow in his- 
tory. . . . One cannot in imagination picture a more contemptible 
animal than a Whig radical. ... Whigs, Whiggamores, Whiggissimi,” 
he fairly screams. His views of certain contemporaries have the novelty 
of resurrected antiquity. The “verminous Wilberforce” is provocative 
of Rickman’s supreme contempt. “Oh! Smithfield and fiery faggots for 
that Holy Man! I would willingly exalt him into a martyr.” He waxes 
contemptuously irate over the “truly asinine” speech of the “Tricolor 
Donkey Lord”—Lord John Russell, forsooth. “Charley Fox eats his 
former opinions daily, and even ostentatiously, showing himself the worse 
man but the better minister of a corrupt government, where three people 
in four must be rogues and three deeds in four bad.” On the whole, read- 
ing Rickman’s political letters is, like being out in a gale, a rather invigor- 
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ating and refreshing experience for awhile, but it lasts over-long for 
the traveller looking for footprints of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Williams has triumphantly succeeded in his purpose of making 
Rickman a real person:—a solid, clear-headed, industrious, serviceable, 
just, and patriotic, but severely unemotional, staunchly reactionary, and, 
for the most part, portentously serious British Tory,—‘‘a species in one,” 
as Lamb truly called him. If, with his many undeniably admirable 
qualities, he had been even slightly addicted to what he disapprovingly 
calls the “sundry exuberances of blundering benevolence,” the reader 
of his biography would be less perfectly resigned to the necessity of 
knowing him only bookwise at a distance. The last document in the 
record of Lamb’s and Rickman’s friendship is from the latter’s pen, 
and in its painful contrast to the spirit of that early letter of Lamb 
from which our whole desire to know Rickman was born, it measures 
his unlikeness to the gentle Elia. In accepting without hesitation a 
vague report that Lamb’s last illness was brought on “by some unhappy 
violence he sustained in a state of reckless intemperance,” he coldly 
adds: “I always thought such must be his end, and am surprised how it 
was delayed so long.” It cannot be maintained that either the harsh 
judgment or the unsympathetic utterance of it was on the whole unchar- 
acteristic of Rickman, or that the biographer would have been loyal to 
truth in sparing us the reading of it; but in offering hearty congratu- 
lations to Mr. Williams upon the masterly accomplishment of his task, we 
should have been less inclined to qualify our cordiality if the invitation 
to read the Census-taker’s biography had not been issued so expressly 
under the patronage of Lamb’s friendly name. 


Joun Cuester ApDAmMs. 
Yale University. 


Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art: An Outline History of East 
Asiatic Design. By Ernest Fenollosa. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. 


Twenty years ago the author of these sumptuous volumes, in a lecture 
before the Yale Art School, threw upon the screen a photograph of 
Kano Utanosuke’s “Eagle on a Pine Branch.” “There,” he declared, 
“is one of the greatest paintings by an Asiatic artist. Why do I say 
only this? It is the greatest painting ever produced by any artist at 
all!” Fenollosa’s voice, while he lived, was that of one crying in the 
wilderness of Western complacency. As with prophets in all ages, his 
revelations were set down as the thick-coming fancies of a visionary. 
He had found a new realm of artistic representation, with ideals and 
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canons of its own, the language of which conveyed almost no meaning 
to the minds of his countrymen. Some exaggeration was inevitable in 
the new-born enthusiasm of a man of his temperament; yet if he spoke 
too strongly he never spoke absurdly. He was admirably fitted by 
training as well as by temperament for his work as herald and historian 
of an unknown world of art; and the issue of his propaganda is at 
length manifest in the slow recognition by Westerners of the fact that 
the art of the Eastern “barbarians” is not inferior intellectually and 
in creative power to that of Europeans. Since his death in 1908, the 
appearance of Laurence Binyon’s masterly essay on “Painting in the 
Far East,” and the exhibition by the British Museum of the wonder- 
ful Chinese medieval paintings walled up since the eleventh century 
in a Buddhist cave at Tun Hwang and discovered by Dr. Stein, have 
greatly quickened interest in the pictorial art of China, and hastened, 
perhaps, the opening of a new era in the history of the graphic arts. 
For breadth of treatment, however, and appreciations based upon pro- 
found knowledge, the work before us must be recognized as the most 
important treatise upon the whole subject that has thus far appeared. 
Had its author lived longer he might have amended his studies in mat- 
ters of detail, altered some ascriptions, and even reversed certain esti- 
mates; but it is a convincing measure of a conscientious life work that 
his final interpretation of a great exotic culture—shorn though it is 
of what he would have considered a necessary revision—rises above 
all other accounts to a position among the standard books of a genera- 
tion. Merely as a tour de force of creative writing these two quarto 
volumes deserve a place by themselves in modern literature. Fenollo- 
sa’s widow, to whom we owe their publication, tells us that they were 
completed in one magnificent effort in three months—the solid outcome 
of nearly thirty years of research and valuation devoted to one supreme 
purpose. 

From the standpoint of the historian, Fenollosa’s chief contribution to 
the history of art is, perhaps, his suggestion of the existence of two 
original centres of art-dispersion, one in the eastern Mediterranean basin 
and the other about the western edge of the Pacific. From this second 
basis he derives the underlying ideas and motives of primitive Chinese 
art; but, to quote his own words, “the special value of this theory of 
two centres lies in the striking fact that Chinese art is the only large form 
of world art that has combined in itself creative impulses from both. 
The key to early Chinese art is as follows:—its earliest motives were 
influenced by Pacific art, and these were later overlaid by forms of the 
Greco-Persian. Of course this is quite consistent with the fact that 
Chinese art, like all great schools, still later must have experienced 
ferments and achieved powerful reaches of advance from causes operat- 
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ing within.” A generalization like this requires the work of many 
specialists in regions as far apart as Borneo, Alaska, and Peru before 
it can be accepted as anything more important than a brilliant sugges- 
tion; but it offers a working hypothesis that accounts at least for the 
appearance of the same motives on the earliest Chinese bronzes, on Aleu- 
tian totem poles, and on Aztec pottery. While this is not the place to 
examine the evidence produced to support the contention, it is worth a 
reference in passing to show how the historian, in studying the origins 
of a culture state, derives materials, sometimes of unexpected importance, 
from the conclusions of art critics. If the so-called “Yuéh,” aborigi- 
nes of China before the Chinese, are proved to have employed decora- 
tive motives common to primitive Pacific groups, it will clear the way 
to an understanding of the origins of that mysterious people. 

Fenollosa has little to say on the highly controversial subject of the 
source of the group which brought a higher culture into China from the 
West. The history of China must have developed far upon the paths 
of civilization before the period ascribed to the earliest ballads of the 
Shih Ching, and by this time must have felt the contact of ideas from 
the other original centre. The subsequent intercourse with the western 
end of the continent seems often to have been severed; but by Alexan- 
der’s time it had apparently been flowing in a stream sufficiently strong 
to imbue the rebellious state of Ch'in with a conception of centralized 
dominion upon the Achemenid model and to effect the final overthrow 
of her primitive feudal system. The influences of Hellenism in the Far 
East, which have seized upon the imaginations of Western students in 
recent years, are dismissed rather coolly by Fenollosa, though a diluted 
and transient impulse may well have found its way thither from Greece. 
His cautious and sensible judgment in the matter leaves us room to 
conclude that all the ‘Hellenism’ found in the Buddhistic art of 
China and Japan can be safely derived from what Persia and Parthia 
knew of the Mediterranean world. 

These are, however, only preliminary and incidental matters in a 
book which is mainly an exposé of the whole course of art development 
in the Far East. A superficial glance at these volumes will convey to 
some an impression that they are chiefly concerned with Japanese paint- 
ers, but the true relations of China’s position as teacher of design to 
the younger country are neither denied nor neglected. What is here 
done to reveal] the glories of Chinese art is all that is possible at this 
time in an outline treatise. So much has been destroyed of that great 
output of creative genius that we are compelled to study it principally 
from paintings and statues preserved in Japan, or from Japanese copies. 
Even the promise of treasures yet to be revealed when the private col- 
lections of China are known abroad, does not offer us hope that many 
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masterpieces of the T’ang and Sung artists have survived the utter 


destruction of their great capitals. It is in Japan, therefore, that we . 


must study what remains of an epoch which it is one of Fenollosa’s chief 
merits to have first adequately revealed to the world outside. While 
we may regret his decision to discuss these continental artists under 
their Japanese rather than their own Chinese names, and thus strengthen 
the reader’s sensation of being concerned with an iconography of the 
Island Empire, the truth is nowhere suppressed that she has always 
stood to the older empire intellectually as Rome stood to Greece. To 
the author’s untimely death may be attributed the erratic and inconsist- 
ent spelling of certain Chinese names, as well as the occasional mis- 
prints which sully the pages of an otherwise impeccable letterpress. 

It is, in fact, in correcting the current notion that the Japanese have 
improved upon and even surpassed the Chinese in art that Fenollosa’s 
work will achieve one of its most important results. Only a few as yet 
know the real nature of Chinese art; its survival in the trivialities 
displayed in modern China is actually on a par with that of the plaster 
images of the Italian hawker to-day as exponents of the glories of 
Renaissance sculpture. Until lately the Western critic called the East 
esthetically sensuous and capricious, given to color and extravagance. 
Yet we shall see from these volumes that during its great periods, East- 
ern Asia has, unlike ancient Egypt and Greece, subordinated if not 
entirely eliminated color in its buildings and pictures. Its painters 
have understood the art of tone; and with their appreciation of subtle 
harmonies of tint, rather than of color, their work surpasses in decora- 
tive value the work of all Europeans. From this has arisen a tradition, 
derived perhaps from Chinese caligraphy, that seeks for the beautiful 
not in transferring nature with its varied hues, shadows, and distances 
to canvas, but in interpreting nature conventionally upon a flat surface 
with an eye single to its intimately expressive lines. With us, the 
painter secures his effect by relief and shading; in their art, which is 
quite as mature as ours, a more difficult success is obtained by procur- 
ing the illusion of perfect modelling by contour alone. As we under- 
stand the aims of their painting better, we realize that it is primarily 
an effort to fill and decorate a surface undisturbed by problems of optics 
or chiaroscuro, in conformity with laws that regard only what seems 
to them permanent and essential in the painted subject. It may be long 
before Western painters surrender their ambition to tell stories and repro- 
duce nature on canvas. When they cease to borrow accidental qualities 
and superfluous details from the laboratory and the scientific lecture- 
room, their art will eventually return to its true sphere—the incar- 
nation of sensuous beauty and rhythm, the manifestation of the living 
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spirit of things. How far we have yet to go to comprehend the 
accepted ideal of the Chinese may be seen from the statement of their 
six canons of esthetics:—rhythmic movement, organic structure, con- 
formity with nature, color, arrangement, and finish. 

The historical periods of the twenty centuries which Fenollosa has 
recorded are substantially in accordance with those outlined in standard 
treatises on the subject. It is in his appreciations and fine interpreta- 
tions of the influence of art in the various epochs that he surpasses his 
predecessors. What mystical Buddhism meant to the naively refined 
society of the Fujiwara can only be learned by a study of its literature 
and art, when the romance and spiritual enthusiasm that still vitalizes 
Japanese life assumed, perhaps, its most radiant phase. For the core 
of this wonderful life is chiefly explained by its enthusiasm, he tells us: 


Recent Christian visitors to Japan have observed of this remarkable 
race that, in spite of modern Confucian agnosticism, they seem to be a 
people “on fire with religion.” This passionate idealism nobly dis- 
played itself in the sacrifices of the recent Russian war. It was the same 
divine flame, but reddened a thousand years ago with a stronger Buddhist 
tinge, that made Fujiwara lords and ladies feel even the most gorgeous 
human life to be only a threshold for an actual spiritual life. This 
intermingling of social and spiritual interests sounds a key-note. To 
make and administer sound laws, to effect hospital, charitable, and uni- 
versity organization, to play a bird-like part in the variegated paradises 
of court and villa, to beautify the person and flash poetry as fountains 
do water, was only to play naturally what the gods wished done upon the 
hardened circumference of heaven; for, after all, the earth is only an 
out-lying province, and the very best of the flesh-bound souls is in touch 
with the central molten life of Paradise. Thus men do their most menial 
functions in the very eyes of the gods, and there becomes practically 
no difference between a palace and a temple. 


This life is as far away from modern Japan as it is from us. Will 
the world of industrialism ever again return to Utanosuke’s “Eagle on 


a Pine Branch’’? 
F. W. WIitviiaMs. 


Yale University. 


Capitalization: A Book on Corporation Finance. By W. H. Lyon, 
Professor of Finance in the Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, Dartmouth College. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 
1912. $2.00 net. 


The author’s intimate personal acquaintance with the arrangement 
and selling of corporation securities, his freshness of illustration, and 
his skill in presentation, entitle this book to high rank among the several 
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excellent treatises which have recently dealt with corporation finance. 
The conventional topics are here treated in the conventional order, but 
in their analysis the author displays such originality that it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere as good a treatment of that branch of 
corporation finance to which this book is confined—“‘capitalization.” 

The key-note of the volume may be found, apparently, in this 
statement :— 


From a financial viewpoint the corporate form of conducting business 
presents one most significant feature,—the opportunity it affords for 
dividing and recombining the incidents of ownership in varying pro- 
portions. By “incidents of ownership’ we mean management, income, 
and risk. 


The first chapter describes the various classes of securities, each being 
shown to represent a peculiar combination of control, income, and risk. 
The second chapter pursues the same subject further by considering the 
temptation of those in control to increase their risk, through borrowing, 
in the hope of increasing their profits. This chapter deals, in other 
words, with the kinds and relative amounts of different securities issued by 
a corporation; or, in still other words, with the relation of capitalization 
to earnings. 

The third chapter deals, on the other hand, with the relation of capitali- 
zation to assets. Here the author finds it necessary to depart from 
his purpose to avoid controversy. He earnestly defends the “watering” 
of securities. Thus, he argues that it is safer for a new company requir- 
ing $3,500,000, of which the promoters can furnish only $500,000, to 
procure the remainder by selling its 5 per cent bonds at a discount and 
with a stock bonus, than for it to borrow the same upon its 74% per 
cent bonds issued at par and without stock bonus. The conclusion is 
certainly convincing if the premises are accepted, but those who oppose 
the watering of securities may object that the author has not as persua- 
sively defended the merits of a project involving a choice between such 
disagreeable alternatives. The favorable attitude towards the watering 
of securities is further emphasized in the last chapter, where we read:— 


Discount has nothing to do with capital cost, but is simply and entirely 
deferred interest and represents part of the investor’s estimate of the 
risk involved. The discount has to do entirely with the question of 
adequate return and not at all with the question of fair capitalization. 


It is gratifying to note, however, that although Professor Lyon expresses 
the opinion that “the real usefulness of stock-watering outweighs the 
possibilities of harm resulting from it,” he nevertheless would prefer 
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stock without par value, thus supporting a movement which promises to 
exercise a most healthy influence upon the minds of corporation managers, 
investors, and the public generally. 

The final chapter begins with an acute examination of the vague 
popular standard of an “adequate return on a fair capitalization,’ and 
concludes with an excellent detailed examination, without critical com- 
ment, of the attitude of our most efficient public utilities commissions 
(those of Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin) with respect to 
valuation of assets, capitalization, rate regulation, and limitation of 
competition. 

The book is uniformly thorough and clear, and, notwithstanding a few 
trivial errors in the spelling of place-names in the last chapter, it bears 
every evidence of deliberate preparation; in the latter respect contrasting 
favorably with a few otherwise good books in the same field. 


Wituiam Hype Price. 
Yale University. 


Mind and Health; with an Examination of some Systems of Divine 
Healing. By Edward E. Weaver. With an Introduction by G. 
Stanley Hall. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1913. $2.00 
net. 


The first thing that strikes the reader of this unpretentious but able 
volume, is its encyclopedic character. Not, of course, encylopedic if 
judged by its title; but the title is too broad, the discussion being 
confined—as the author states in the introduction—‘“to the domain of 
psychotherapy in the religious field.” In this field it is both compre- 
hensive and scrupulous, as the bibliography of fourteen pages indicates. 
Citations are extensive and copious, quite too copious in some cases. 
There is not a little repetition, prolixity, and careless writing. These 
defects, however, are offset by the sense that the writer knows his sub- 
ject and has thoroughly prepared himself for his task. The second 
impression that one receives is the fine and open fairness of the author’s 
mind and the calm and judicial spirit with which he deals with every 
theme he discusses. No professional or other bias appears. At the start 
one would adjudge him to be a teacher of psychology; at times he would 
pass admirably for a physician; but in one of the concluding chapters, 
he confesses himself—with a certain concealed amusement, one imagines, 
at having puzzled the reader so long—to be a clergyman. 

The introduction contains a broad survey of the history of mental 
healing, summarized as follows: “At first the power in healing was a 
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fluid which passed from one body to another, practitioner to patient; 
then an external force, like electricity, then a mental influence of one 
mind on another, then an idealistic principle, universal mind, or accord- 
ing to the simple religious cults, God in Jesus Christ.” 

Under the somewhat awesome title “The Psychotherapeutic Armamen- 
tarium,” Mr. Weaver enumerates the agencies at the service of the 
psychotherapist as follows: Faith; Psycho-analysis; Psychic Reéduca- 
tion, including Suggestion and Persuasion; Emotional Intensification; 
Motor Reéducation. Strong emphasis is laid upon the power of emo- 
tion in promoting mental and physical health, but without any adequate 
discussion of the nature of emotion and its relation to thought. Such 
a statement as, “The idea sets the mental mechanism in proper order 
for discharge, the emotion furnishes the power for its effective discharge,” 
is too mechanistic and offhand to meet the problem involved. In laying 
down the steps of the “Psychotherapeutic Technique” in the chapter 
following, Mr. Weaver in his efforts to omit no essential factor has fallen 
into considerable confusion and repetition, especially as concerns the 
distinction between the armamentarium and the technique. 

The chapters on “Value” and “Religious Reality,” while signifi- 
cant in their recognition of the metaphysical aspect of the problem, are 
of slight worth. On the contrary, the candid and discriminating exami- 
nation of “Religious Systems of Mental Healing,” including Chris- 
tian Science, the Emmanuel Movement, Dowieism, The Christian Alli- 
ance, and Metaphysical Healing, is an exceedingly pertinent and valu- 
able contribution to the right understanding and estimate of these sects. 
The Emmanuel Movement receives, perhaps, an undue share of probing 
as compared with the rest, but the points of criticism are, on the whole, 
well made. 

The concluding chapters are a strong, sane presentation, well sup- 
ported by evidence, of the claim of psychotherapy to a well-defined, 
proportionate place in the work of the Christian ministry, not inter- 
fering with the physician but coéperating with him, subordinating health 
values to spiritual values, but recognizing and using the healing power 
of religious faith as it is exhibited in the New Testament. 

It is running no hazard to say of the whole book that this is the 
most comprehensive and well-balanced treatment of religious psycho- 
therapy, from the sympathetic viewpoint, that has thus far appeared. 


JoHN Wricut BuckHam. 


Pacific Theological Seminary. 
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The Meaning of God in Human Experience: A Philosophical Study of 
Religion. By William Ernest Hocking. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 1912. $3.00 net. 


Professor Hocking’s work is an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
the philosophy of religion. It is a very thorough and searching study of 
the religious concept in its particular relation to the actual experi- 
ences of life. Professor Hocking’s main endeavor is to furnish an 
account of religion which will embrace all the essential elements which 
it contains. He is not satisfied with a one-sided point of view, which 
because of its confined outlook commands only a partial vision. 

The two usual points of view which meet with particular criticism 
from the author are those of idealism and pragmatism. Professor Hock- 
ing contends that the idealistic conception of religion is for the most 
part inadequate and unsatisfactory; and that what idealism lacks, prag- 
matism seeks to supply, and yet pragmatism taken by itself fails to 
give due credit to the essential truth contained in idealism. It will be 
observed, however, in the reading of this work, that by idealism, 
Professor Hocking means a narrowly conceived, and therefore inade- 
quate idealism. He draws attention to the fact that idealism should 
not necessarily exclude a variety which is a real variety, and a 
freedom which is a real freedom. The difficulty with idealism, accord- 
ing to him, is that it has not found its way to worship. He insists, how- 
ever, that the “idealist more than any other should appreciate the func- 
tion of the positive and authoritative in religion; should know (as 
Hegel knew) that only the concrete can breed the concrete; should 
know (as Royce knows) that only the individual can breed the individual ; 
should know, then, that only the historic can bear fruit in history, so 
that when the pragmatic test comes, a religion which is but a religion-in- 
general, a religion universal but not particular, a religion of idea, not 
organically rooted in passion, fact, and institutional life, must fail.” 

In a similar manner he criticises pragmatism as the basis for the 
philosophy of religion, urging that, though pragmatism may be very 
fruitful as a method of criticism, it is not to be regarded in any sense 
as a philosophy. In this connection it may be well to give Professor 
Hocking’s estimation of pragmatism, which is as follows: “Pragmatism, 
taken in a constructive sense, is a self-refuting theory. The only kind 
of truth which in the end can comply with the pragmatic requirement 
that power shall be conserved is a non-pragmatic truth, a truth which 
has an absolute aspect; which proposition we shall try to make good in 
the course of this treatise. Pragmatism is a philosophy which cannot 
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be finished without destroying its identity. Whatever may be the defi- 
ciencies of idealism, pragmatism, if we are right, cannot supply them.” 

Instead of an inadequate idealism and an equally inadequate pragma- 
tism, he presents, as a method of constructing the essential elements of 
religious experience, what he is pleased to call mysticism. He says of 
this: “Not every mysticism will do. It is not the ‘speculative mysti- 
cism’ of the text-books that we want; it is mysticism as a practice of 
union with God, together with the theory of that practice. Mysticism 
may introduce idealism to the religious deed, ultimately thereby to the 
particular and authoritative in religion.” 

Mysticism however is not essentially a point of view opposed to ideal- 
ism, but rather emphasizes the intimate, particular, concrete experiences 
which the false type of idealism overlooks, tending to lose itself in 
the terms of the universal. The immediate experience of the mystic, 
therefore, must be taken into account. It is necessary to emphasize the 
author’s point of view, and therefore I may be pardoned perhaps in 
quoting at length concerning the bearing of this mystical point of view 
upon the entire body of his doctrine: 


It is this mysticism which lends to life that value which is beyond 
reach of fact, and that creativity which is beyond the docility of reason; 
which neither denies nor is denied by the results of idealism or the 
practical works of life, but supplements both, and constitutes the essen- 
tial standpoint of religion. . . . The mystic finds the absolute in 
immediate experience. Whatever is mediated is for him not yet the 
real which he seeks. This means to some that the mystic rejects all 
mediators: the implication is mistaken. To say that a mediator is not 
the finality is not to say that a mediator is nothing. The self-knowing 
mystic, so far from rejecting mediators, makes all things mediators in 
their own measure. To all particulars he denies the name God,—to 
endow them with the title of mediator between himself and God. Thus it 
is that the mystic, representing the truth of religious practice, may teach 
idealism the way to worship, and give it connection with particular and 
historic religion. 


I have thought it would be quite proper to speak of Professor Hock- 
ing’s general point of view as that of idealistic mysticism; for he has 
certainly endeavored to show that idealism and mysticism are essentially 
complementary. Idealism emphasizes the rational element in religion, 
and mysticism the element of immediate and unanalyzable feeling. It 
would seem most appropriate therefore to speak of the philosophy of 
Professor Hocking as that of idealistic mysticism. The main and central 
thought of his whole discussion turns upon the relation of idea to feel- 
ing, and the task which Professor Hocking undertakes to perform in this 
study of religion is that of the rationalizing of our religious experiences. 
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He discusses at length in the eleventh chapter the relation of idea to 
feeling, and insists that it is impossible for the mind to entertain any 
feelings which have permanent value without reason being at once 
engaged in interpreting that value as it bears upon the whole set or 
group of ideas which constitutes the very essence of our being. Idea 
is both the source and the result of feeling. The feeling which does 
not come from idea and which does not eventuate in an idea must be 
regarded as possessing no significance for us whatsoever. There are, 
moreover, no ideas which we entertain in isolation; one leads to another 
and they group themselves naturally about a centre, and that centre is 
found at the very heart of our life. It is this tendency of ideas to inter- 
pret our feelings and to relate them to the centre of life that makes 
possible the beginnings of religion. Of this Professor Hocking says, to 
quote his own words: 


If what is here said does truly represent the organic bond between idea 
and feeling, we may now confirm—but with better understanding—the 
extraordinary intimacy between the ideas of religion and human feeling 
at large. It is not alone the specifically religious feeling with which the 
religious idea is bound up: it is a factor in all human feeling and value. 

Whether or not the terminal-object of one’s faith be called God, 
whatever object comes before the mind of any man must inevitably be 
judged at last by that man’s sense of the nature of the reality with 
which he has, in the end, to do; and thereby must the current-worth of 
his experience be continuously determined. And very probably the reli- 
gious feelings themselves, religious fear, religious hope, religious worship, 
are in part instinctive recognitions of the immediate vital bearing of 
such idea-possession upon every conceivable human value; not only as 
conserving those values from internal decay, but also as presiding over 
their perpetual increase. The meaning of the religious idea is so far 
inseparable from this fateful value-bearing as almost to justify the state- 
ment that religion is the region where fact and value coincide: where 
there is no idea apart from feeling, as there is no feeling apart from 
idea. 


This paragraph which I have just quoted indicates Professor Hock- 
ing’s central point of view, by means of which we are to judge, and 
to interpret the more detailed development of his subject. I feel that 
this is a great service which Professor Hocking’s study has rendered 
the students of the psychology and philosophy of religion. If we are 
to form any adequate and satisfactory concept of the religion of God 
and of our relations to him, we must start from this inner point of view 
which seeks to understand the world by first understanding one’s self. 
In Professor Hocking’s various proofs of the being of God, he shows 
most forcibly the necessity of finding God within, in order to be able 
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to discern evidences of his presence in the larger world of nature and 
of history. 

Professor Hocking has been of great service also in emphasizing the 
necessity of the factor of reason in mystic experience. As a general 
characterization of the spirit and the results of this volume, I would 
briefly describe its value as that of furnishing a more complete synthesis 
of the essential elements of religion, in contrast with the one-sided and 
narrow-minded views which dwell exclusively upon certain restricted 
factors while ignoring all others. In his treatment, a proper balance is 
preserved among the determining factors of the religious concept, and 
he preserves in the body of religious truth the centre of gravity at its 
appropriate and normal position. With him, religion is not dogmatic 
reason, nor pious feeling, nor self-sacrificing activity alone, but it is all 
three of these elements combined, and combined in such a way as to pro- 
duce a self-sustaining and self-developing life. 


JoHN Grier HisBen. 


Princeton University. 
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